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Im the preeent translation the American public has an 
opportunity of studying what the patemal Buseiaa govern- 
ment regards as revolutionary literature. In the RussiaD 
cities it is possible, by offering guarantees, by depositing 
fifteen or twenty rubles, and by paying fifteen or twenty 
kopeks a day, to borrow Tchernuishevsky's novel from the 
libraries. It is dangei'ous property, however, and the per- 
son caught with it in his possession may make unpleasant 
acquaintance with the police. It was publislied first in the 
columns of the " Sovremennik" (Contemporary). It was 
written with all the enthusiasm which an ardent soul could 
feel at the first breath of liberty blowing on a land long 
ground down under the heel of oppression. It made an 
immense sensation throughout Russia. It is said that hun- 
dreds of young girls living in disagreeable ciroumstancea 
started to follow Vi^ra Pavlovna's example, and hundreds 
of young men, to live honorable, lofty, philosophical lives in 
the fashion of tlie types represented by Lopukhdf and Eir- 
s&nof. The tendency of the story was quite too liberal, and 
it was hardly brought out in book form before it was ruth- 
lessly suppressed. Even now, however, it works like a 
leaven ; and though it is dead, it lives. It is not a novel in 
the strict sense of the word. The characters are all drawn 
from life : Kira&nof is understood to be a picture of the 
distinguished Professor Sh4vitch of St. Petersburg, and 
Vi^ra Pavlovna still lives. The extraordinary man, so sin- 
gularly introduced in the third part, is regarded in Russia as 
an ideal picture of the famous Karakdzof. 
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IV PREFACE. 

In the present unsettled state of the labor question this 
novel of the crushed Rusiiian reformer baa a most vital 
interest. It ought to come to every poor working girl like a 
breath from heaven, like an inspiration. There is no reason 
why Vi6ra Pavlovna's industrial ex|)eriment, which is no 
chimerical dream, should not be put into practice in every 
town where the English language is spoken. Are not the 
Signs as certain as fate, that co-operation is to be the great 
Byst«m of the future? and how reasonably it is presented in 
" A Vital Question" ! Then there will be no more strikes 
for eight hours of work, no more quarrels between employers 
and the employed, for the emplo3'ed will be themselves their 
own employei-B. As regards the still more vital question 
upon which the book touches, it is evident what the author 
teaches, and with what a master hand I The present marrit^ 
Bystem is in many instances a failure ; witness the propor- 
tion of divorces to marriages in every state, not only in this 
country, but in countries where divorce is allowed, and the 
immorality everywhere. How is it to be stopped? not by 
free love; but by education and the joining of those who were 
meant to be joined. Marriage is a fact, and how is it to be 
purified and made sacred? Tchemuishevsky offej;s his 
theory of its practical solution, not iu tlie philosophically 
absurd and weak conduct of Lopukh6f, which, perhaps, was 
unavoidable in a country like Russia, but in the suggestions 
of Rakhmitof, which, howevei-, are only to be realized when 
people have attained a higher state of morality and educa- 
tion than is to be fonnd, except among a very few, in whom 
the animal nature is absolutely tamed. Cases have been 
known where man and wife, gi-owing apart by natural de- 
velopment, have again established love through what we 
call Christian grace; how many such cases are there? It 
takes a miracle to mix oil and water. This is a question 
which forces itself home to every man and woman, " What 
is to be done about it?" Whatever may be thoi^ht about 
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PREFACE. V 

Tcfaernuiebevsky's solution, whatever may be thought about 
the morality of the business-i^reement tbeovy, whatever 
may be tUoiight o( the conduut of Lopukh6f, there can be no 
doubt of the intense moral purpose of the author ; be may 
be mistaken, but h\s vii-tue is Spartan ; it is as heroic aa 
tbongh it were ideally Cbiistiaa. 

Such ia the motive of the story. But even more impor- 
tant than this special motive is tbe general theory of the 
equality of women, the development of which makes the 
real greatness of the book. Such an ideal of womanhood is 
offered as can scarcely be found anywhere else in literature, 
Kven those who, possibly miaunderatandiug what Tchernui- 
shevsky really proposes, think his ideas in respect to free- 
dom of divorce unsound and immoral, cannot fail to recog- 
nize the magnificence of the prospect which he opens before 
" the softer sex " in Vi^ra Pavlovna's Fourth Vision. It 
onght to be read and taken to heart by every woman in the 
world. It lies with tbe women themselvea to determine their 
treatment by men, and the terrible social state from which 
now so many unfortunate creatures, both married and single, 
are suffering, might be cured as malaria is cured by tbe 
wind of the sea, if this theory were only brought into prac- 
tice. "A Vital Question" should esiKcially be grateful to 
the women of this land, which is popularly supposed to be 
" the land of freedom." 

A few words about the author himself may be interesting. 

Nikolai' Gavrilovitch Tehernuishevaky' was born in 1829, 
in the city of Sai-^tof. His father, a man of remarkable 
intellect and character, was an archpriest of the cathedral, 
who was revered and loved by all who knew him. The 
young Nikolai" was placed in the Theological School at 
Sar&tof, where he devoted himself with remarkable assiduity 
to the study of the ancient languages, and particularly of 
the Bible. At this time he was an unquestioning believer ; 

> II I* aOao KmeUmei aptli CenliceTakl, In the FoUsb rsabloD. 



Tl PREFACE. 

but as his mind developed, he found that the atmosphere of 
the Greek Church suffocated him. His old father made no 
opposition, aud sent him to the Univei-sity of i'etersbui^, 
where he entered the pbilolt^iual faculty, aud devoted him- 
Belf to the mastery of the ancient languages, aud especially 
the Slavonic. He was an indefatigable reader, and having 
been introduced to the study of sociology, he locked himself 
in his room, and read everything that he could find in Rus- 
sian, French, and German on the subject, and the training 
he had received in the seminary quickly enabled him to be- 
come a master of it. After his graduation in 1850 he was 
engaged as instructor of literature in the School of Cadets ; 
but at the end of a year, at the request of his mother, who 
was very dear to him, he gave up the pleasant circle of 
acquaintinccs, and the delightful life in Petersbui^, and 
became a teacher in the gj-mnasium of his native town. It 
was a particularly trying position for a man of his liberal 
views ; but he had the satiafaction of exerting an immense 
influence in the circle in which he moved. It ia said that 
through his silent example and personal popularity many of 
the petty officials who hitbeiio had wasted their time and 
cnei^es became interested in self-culture, and, what was 
more for Russian tchinovniks, refused to accept bribes. 
Nikolai' met a young giil belonging to this circle, and fell in 
love with her. His mother died in 1853, and shortly after, 
with his father's blessing, he mariied, and moved to Peters- 
burg, whei-e he earned a precarious existence by various 
literary work. Finding that English translations were be- 
coming fashionable, he learned English in two months, and 
translated a novel. Meantime, he was working for his 
degree of magister. His dissertation on "The -bathetic 
Belation of Art to Reality " was so radical in its ideas that 
it caused his rejection. He got into difficulty with the 
director of the Corps of Cadets, and resigned his position aa 
teacher, and thencefoi-th devoted himself to literature. His 
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dissertatioD gave him a place in the office of the " Sovremen- 
nik " as ci'icical and political writer. 

After the accession of Alexander II., while the Emperor 
was still eojoving his prestige as " Tsar-Liberator," Tcher- 
nuishevsky, through the journal, energetically devoted him- 
self to the iostruction of the people, ia the science of political 
economy. That involved him in a controversy with the 
conservative poliLieal economists of Buasia. He was charged 
with revolutionary sentiments. At first the governmeat tried 
to buy him off, by offering him the office of editor of certain 
government publications. He accepted the position of editor 
of tlie "Mihtary Magazine," under certain conditions, but 
he could not hold the position. From this time began a 
systematic effort to ruin him. Anonymous aiticles and 
pamphlets were attributed to him, and finally he was arrested ; 
though nothiug was really found against him, he was kept in 
prison for two years. A spy was introduced into his cell ; 
but the worst that he could be charged with was that he said, 
" Now is the time, not to think, liitt to act." But there were 
rumors of a Polish insurrection, and of risings among the 
serfs, and such a man was dangerous ; therefore he was tried 
and condemned oa forged documents. The readiug of the 
sentence took place on the morning of tlie twenty-fifth of 
June, 1864, two years and two months after his incarcera- 
tion. A great tlirong gathered, in spite of the rain, and just 
as the sentence was finished and the sabre was broken, ac- 
coi-ding to the custom when a well-born person is condemned, 
and while the executioner was fastening Tchernuishevsky's 
hands to the rings on the scaffold,' a great bouquet fell at his 
feet. Tchernuishevsky was sent to the mimes. At this time 
there were upwards of three thousand people imprisoned in 
Ceuti-al Russia alone. Two years later occuri-ed the attempt of 
Karak6zof on the Emperor's life. It happened on the fourth 

< "Thedlagnii»rulpoM,"Mllla oallHl, aland j upon tbe KaKold, prortded vlth 
riBga and chHlEiB. The convid'* buids are IhruBi ihraugb ihe ring*, uui ho is fut. 
«D>d u ttikl 1m caauol move. 
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of April (O. S.) ; and by a singular coincidence Tchernnish- 
evsky's Dovel was dated April 4, 18C3. It was proposed to 
bring liim back to trial as an accomplice. This absuiditj 
was not carried out ; but after Tcherniiishevsky liad served 
BevcD years, Count ShuvSlof, tlie head of the police, had him 
excepted from the usual respite. Afterwards he was sent to 
Yakutsk, and imprisoned under the close guanl of two gena 
d'armes and two Cossacks. In the words of the historian, 
"Thus Nikolai Gavrilovitch Tcheruuishevsky was cut off 
from society and science." 

The story of Tchernuishevsky's imprisonment is heart- 
rending. Even before he was sentenced, he was allowed to 
see his sick wife only after he had starved himself almost to 
death, and even then only in the presence of others. After- 
wards he was allowed to write her once a year ; but this priv- 
ilege was taken away from him when some spies reported 
that there was a plot to have him rescued. He was not 
allowed to have books or writing material, and in sheer des- 
peration he punctured a vein in his arn^, and wrote in letters 
of blood on the wall of his cell. It was not strange that his 
mind — one of thebnghtoat minds that Russia ever produced 
— was broken by such toi-tures. Tcheruuishevsky, at last 
accounts, was still living nnder police supervision in Astra- 
khan. A reporter of an English daily interviewed him a 
year or two ago, and found him still intelligent, but a mental 
wreck. Such action is wortliy of the Austrian government 
towards dangerous Silvio PoUicoa ; but is it not incredible 
that a country in the nineteenth centui7 should employ such 
means to deprive itself of a man who would have reflected 
more glory on the realm of its emperors than the emperors 
themselves ? 

The present translation has been made with great care, 
and it is hoped that it may be forgiven, even by that 
school of critics which lays down the commandment, " Thou 
ahalt not commit translations." One siugle change baa 
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PREFACE. IX 

been made, nhiclt it is right to meutton, for the Bake of 
those who believe that a ready-made coat must be worn with- 
out alteration, even if it does not fit. In one single scene 
Kireinof's cliaracter has been slightly mended, better to suit 
the American ideal of man. A very few KussiaD words 
have been retained, in cases where there was nothing corre- 
sponding to them in English. Such are sufiiciently explained 
in the text. Tchernuishevsky's style is often exceedingly 
awkward. He sometimes strove after oiiginality, at the ex- 
pense of wisdom ; but it cannot fail to be recognized that 
" A Vital Question " deserves a high rank among modern 
novels. Those who begin it will not be likely to lay it dowa 
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A VITAL QUESTION. 



A FOOL. 

Ok tbe morning of the 23d of July, 1856, the servants of 
one of the lai^eat hotels of Petersbui^, near the Moscow 
railroad station, were in perplexity, and even partly in fear. 
On the previous evening, about Dine o'clocic, a gentleman 
arrived with a valise, took a room, gave his passport to be 
registered, aslced for tea and a small cutlet, gave orders thai 
they should not disturb him during the evening, because he 
was tired and wanted to sleep, but that they should wake 
faim without fail at eight o'clock in the morning, because he 
had important business. Then he locked the door; and, 
after rattling his knife and fork, and jingling the tea-things 
for a time, nothing more was heard of him. He was appar- 
ently asleep. Morning came ; at eight o'clock a sei-vant 
knocked at the stranger's door; the stranger did not 
answer. Tbe servant knocked louder, very loud ; still the 
stranger did not reply. Apparently he was very tired. The 
servant waited a quarter of an hour, i^ain tried to aronse 
faim, again was unsuccessful. Ue consulted with tbe other 
servants, with the butler. 

" Can anything have happened to him?" 

" We must break in the door," 

" No, that won't do I If we break in the door, we must 
have a policeman." 

It was decided to try once more, still louder ; if it failed 
thid time, to send for the police. 

They made their last endeavor ; they could not arouse him. 
They sent for the police, and now they are waiting to see 
what the result will be. 

About ten o'clock a policeman came ; he himself knocked 
at the door, ordered the servants to knock ; result the same 
as before. 
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"There ta nothiDg to be doae; burst in the door, cliil- 
dren." 

They broke open the door. The room was empty. 

" Look under the bed ! " 

But there was no one under the bed. The policeman 
went to the table ; on the table lay a sheet of paper, and 
written in lai^e letters were these words : — 

" 1 shall go away at eleven o'clock tliis evening, and I 
shall not return. You will bear of me on tlie LiteinaTs 
bridge between two and tliree o'clock to-nigbt. Let no one 
be suspected." 

" Now I see, the matter is plain ; nobody could moke any- 
thing out of it," said the policeman. 

"What do you mean, Ivan Afanasy^vltch?" asked the 
butler. 

" Give me some tea. I will tell yon." 

The policeman's narration long served as a subject foi 
lively discussions and arguments in the hotel. The story 
was of this sort : — 

At half-past three last night, — the night was elondy, 
dark, — on the centre of the Liteinala bridge a fire 
flashed, and the report of a pistol was heard. The guards 
rushed to the spot, a few people quickly collected ; not 
a person or a thing was to be seen where the pistol shot 
was fired. It was evidently not a murder, but a suicide. 
Volunteers wanted to dive ; in a few moments boat-hooks 
were brought, a fishing-net was brought ; they dived, they 
grappled, they dragged the river ; they brought up about 
fifty large chips, but they could neither catch nor discover 
the body. Yea ; and how could it be found? The night was 
dark. In those two hours the body was already far down 
towards the sea. Go, find it there. Therefore advanced 
thinkei-3 arose, discrediting the former supijosition ; — 

" May be there was no corpse whatsoever. May be some 
di-unken mnn, or simply some mischievous fellow, played a 
joke, fired off a pistol, and ran ; or perhaps the very fellow is 
standing here among the excited crowd, yes, and laughing at 
the trouble which he has made." 

But the majority, as is usual when a case is anfued reason- 
ably, proved to be conservative, and defended the former 
supposition : — 

" What kind of a joke is that? Of course he put a bullet 
into his brain, and that is the end of it ! " The progressive 
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party were outruled. But the victorious party, as usuaU 
having won the victory, was itself immediately divided. 
" Let us BUpiM)se that he committed suicide. But what did he 
do it for ? " 

" He was drunk," was the opinion of some of the conser- 
vatives ; " a ruined spendtlirill." asserted others. 

" Only a fool " {durak), said someone. And this expres- 
sion, " Only a fool," was accepted by all, even by those who 
dist^redited the fact of a suicide. Indeed, whether it was a 
drunkard or a Bpendthrift committed suiuide, or whether 
some mischievous fellow did not commit suicide at all, but 
simply played a trick ; at all events, it was au absurd trick 
of a fool. 

And this put an end to tlie matter that night on the bridge. 
Id the moruing. at the hotel of the Moscow railroad, it was 
decided that the fool did not play a joke, but committed 
suicide. 

But there still remained, after all this story, an element in 
regard to which even the vanquished party wei*e in agree- 
ment. It was this. If it was not a trick, but a case of sui- 
cide, nevertheless, it was a fool ! This conclusion, so satis- 
factory to all parties, was particularly strong from the voiy 
fact that ttie conservatives weie victorious ; if he had only 
played a trick by firing his pistol on the brid^'e, it would 
have boeu really doubtful wliethcr be were a fool or a mis- 
chievous fellow. But he shot himself ou tiie bridge. Who 
shot bunself on the bridge? How on the bridge? Wby on 
the bridge? Ridiculous to do it on the bridge ! and, there- 
fore, he was doubtless a fool. 

Again a doubt arose among some of them. He shot him- 
self ou the bridge, but pcojjie don't go to a bridge to shoot 
themselves ; consequently, be did not commit suicide. 
Towards evening, however, the scrvauis of tlie hotel were 
summoned to the station to identify a cap, pierced with a 
ballet bole, which had been taken out of the water ; all rec- 
ognized that it was the very same cap tbat the stranger had 
worn. Thus indubitably be must have shot himself, and the 
spirit of denial and pr<^ress w.is entirely defeated. 

All were agreed that it was a fool (dwrafr), and suddenly 
all began to chatter, "On tbc bridge, a clever dodge! It 
WHS done evidi'ntly so as to save suffering ; for if Uie shot 
did not kill, — hu reasoued wisely, — no matter how slight 
the wound was, he would jump into the water, and so drown 
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before he koew wbst had happened. Yea, on the bridge ! 
wisely done ! " 

At this stage it was utterly impossible to come to any 
decision ; both a. fool and wise ! 



n. 

THE FIRST CONSEQUENCES OF THE FOOL'S DEED. 

On that very same morning, about twelve o'clock, a young 
woman was sitting in one of the three rooms of a small 
datcha on tbe Katnennoi' Ostrof (Stone Island) ; she was 
sewing, and singing in an undertone a little Frencli song full 
of spirit and courage, " We are poor," said the song, "but 
we are worlting people ; we have strong hands. We are 
obscure, but we are not dull, and we want light. Let as 
team ; knowledge will give us freedom. Let us be industri- 
ous ; industry will give us wealth. This wiU go on ; if we 
lire, we shall see it. 

<;a ira, 

We are rough, but from our roughness 'tis only we ourselves 
who are the losers. We are full of prejudices, but we our- 
selves suffer from them ; this we feel. Let us look for haj>- 
pinesB, let us find humanity, we shall be good ; this will go 
on ; if we live, we shall see it. 

". Industry without knowledge is fruitless ; our own happi- 
ness is impossible without tbe happiness of others. As soon 
as we become enlightened we shall become rich ; we shall be 
happy ; we shall form one brotherhood and sisterhood ; this 
will go on ; if we live, we shall see it. 

" Let us learn and be industrious ; let us sing and love ; 
we shall have a heaven on eaith ! Let us be happy wliile we 
live ; this wilt go on ; it wilt soon come to pass ; we shall all 
see it 

Dmt, viwB», 

Ca bien vile ira, 

h, viendra, 

Noaa tout U oerrou* .' " 

Courageous, spirited, was tbe song, and its melody was 
joyous. There were two or three melancholy notes in it, but 
they were concealed by the genernllv liirht character of the 
motive; they vanished in the refrain, they vanished in the 
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coDcloBion of the couplet, — at least they ought to have van- 
ished aod to have beea concealed, and the; would have vaa- 
iabed had the lad; been Id a difiFereot frame of mind ; but 
now these few melancholy notes are made more pi-omioent 
than the others. She almoet trembles as she perceives it ; 
she lowers her voice aa she sings them, and tries to sing the 
joyful notes louder; but again her mind ia drawn away from 
her song by her own thoughts, and then again the melancholy 
notes become prominent. Evidently the young woman does 
not like to give in to melancholy, and it is no less evident 
that the melancholy is loath to leave her, no matter how hard 
she tries to drive it away. But whether melancholy or joyful, 
whether or no it becomes joyful in the spirit of the song, the 
young woman sews very industriously. She is a good 



A young servant girl comes into the room. 

" Do you see, Maaha, how 1 am sewing? I have almost 
finished the cuflS which I am getting ready to wear at yonr 
wedding." 

'^ Akhl there is much less work iu them than in those which 
you made for me." 

" That's of no matter ! a bride ought to be dressed better 
than anybody else at her own wedding." 

" And I have brought you a letter, Vi^ra Pavlovna." 

Vi^ra Pavlovna's face espreased perplexity, as she began to 
break open the letter ; the envelope bore the city post-mark. 

"Howiathia? Isn't he in Moscow ? " She hastily unfolded 
the letter and grew pale ; her hand holding tiie letter fell to 
her side. 

" No, it is not so ; I have scarcely had a chance to read 
the letter; there is nothing in it at all." 

And ^ain she lifted her hand with the letter. All this 
took place in two Beeonds, But at the second reading her 
eyes looked long and immovably at the few lines of the letter, 
and the brightness of their expression grew dimmer and dim- 
mer ; the sheet fell from her nerveless hands to the work- 
table ! she hid her face in her hands ; she began to weep, 

"What have I done? What have I done?" And again sobs. 

"Vi6rot<!hka [Little Vi^raJ ! Whatia the matter with you? 
Are you so fond of weeping? How often does this happen? 
What is the matter with you ? " — a yonng man came into the 
room with quick but gentle, careful steps. 

I Lkiogle 
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" Read it ; it ia on the table." She was doit no longer 
weeping, but was sittiog niotionlesB, si:areciy bt'entbing. 

Tbe young man toolc tlie letter. He also grew pale, and 
his bauds trembled, and long be looked at tbe letter, ebort 
tbougb it was, not more than a score of words all told ; — 

" I have disturbed jour peace of mind. I leave these 
scenea. Don't grieve ; I love yon both so much that I am 
very happy at my deciaion. ProshchaUe " (Farewell). 

The young man stood long, rubbing his forehead ; then he 
began to twirl his mustache ; tbeii he loolied at the sleeve of 
bis coat ; finally he collected bis thoughts. He made a step 
forward towards the young woman, who was still sitting 
motionless, hardly breathing, as if in a lethargj'. He took 
her band. 

" Vi^rotchka! " 

But as bis hand touched hers, she jumped up with a cry of 
terror, as though she had been roused by an electric shock, 
impetuously drew off from the young man, convulsively puslied 
him from her. 

" Go away I Don't touch me ! Yon are stained with blood I 
His blood is on you ! I cannot bear to see you ! I shall go 
away from you ! I am going away ! Leave me ! " And she 
kept pushing, pushing the empty air, motioning him away, 
and suddenly she tottered, fell into the arm-chair, and cov- 
ered her face with her bands. 

" On me too is bis blood ! On me ! Tbou art not to blame I 
I alone ! I alone ! What have I done ! " Her sobs choked 
her. 

" Vi^rotchka," said he, gently and timidly, " my friend ! " 

She drew a painful sigh, and with a restrained and still 
trembling voice said, though it was hard to say : — 

"My love, leave me alone for now. Come again in an 
hour. Then I shall be calm. Give me a drink of water, and 
go!" 

He obeyed her silently. He went to his room, sat down 
at his writing-table, where he had been sitting so calm, so 
content, but a quarter of an hour before. He took liis pen 
again. " At such moments one should have perfect control 
over himself. I have a will, and all will he well, will be 
well." And his pen. without his control, all the time went 
on writing some article or other. "Can it be borne? It is 
horrible ! Happiness is over ! " 

" My love, I am ready. Let us talk," was heard from the 
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adjoiaiog room. The young woman's voice was low but 
firm. 

"Mj love, we must part. I have decided. It is hard, 
but it would be atiil harder for ub to see each other. I am 
his murderer. I killed him for thy sake ! " 

" Vi^r()tehka ! why art thou to bhime?" 

" Don't say a word, do not justify me, else I shall despise 
thee ! I — I am to blame for all. Foi^ive me, my love, for 
coming to a decision which will be very hard for thee, aad for 
me, my love, also ! But I cannot do otherwbe ; thou thyself 
wiltshortlj see that it was beet to do so. This is unalterable, 
my friend ! Only listen : I shall leave Fetersbui^ ; it will be 
easier at a distance from the places wbieh would i-emind me 
of the past, I shall sell my things. On the money I get I 
shall be able to live some time. Where? In Tver, in Nizhni 
[Novgorod], I don't know ; it is all the same. I shall try to 
give singing lessons. In all probability I shaU fiud pupils, 
because I shall settle in some large city. If I don't fiud them, 
I shall go out as govei'ness. I think that I shall not come to 
want; but if I should, I will let you know. At any rate, be 
sure to have some money ready for me. You know very well 
that I have a good many necessities, heavy expenses, stingy 
tbougli I am ; I cannot help it. Dost thou hear? I do not 
refuse thy help. Let this be a proof to thee that thou art still 
dear to me. And now let us part forever. Go back to town, 
right away, right away ! It will be easier for me when I am 
alone. To-monow I shall not be here ; then come back. I 
shall leave for Moscow. There I will see, I will £nd out in 
which of the provincial cities I can easiest flud singing pupils. 
I forbid yoa coming to the station to see me off. Fi-oshckai, 
my friend ! Give me thy hand in token of farewell ; I shall 
press it for the last time." 

He wanted to kiss her ; she stopped his motiou. 

" No, it must not be ; it is impossible. This would be an 
insult to hiiu. Give me thy hand. I press it, tliou seest how 
warmly ! But forgive me." 

He did not let go her hand. 

" That is enough ! Go!" She withdrew her hand. He did 
not dare to resist. " Forgive mc I " She looked at him so 
tenderly, and with fii^n steps she went to her room, and not 
.once did she look at him as she went. 

'. It was long before he could find his hat. Though half a 
dozen timea he took it into his baud, be did not see that be 
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hsd it. He was like & drunken man. At Inst be reallzeii 
that what he was looking for was the hat iu his hand. He 
went to the entry, put on his overcoat, and now he is near the 
gate. '• Who is running after me? Surely Masha. Surely 
Bomething bad has happened to her." He turned around. 
Vi^ra Pavlovna threw berself on bis neck, embraced him, 
kissed him passionately. 

" No, I could notendure it, my love ! Farewell forever !" 
She hurried back, threw herself on the bed, and let the 
tears flow which she had so long restrained. 



" The motive of this story is love ; the principal character 
Is a woman. So far, so good, although the story itself may 
be poor enough," says my lady reader. "This is true," 
say I. 

The man who reads is not limited to such weak conclusions. 
Apparently a man's thinking faculties are naturally sti-onger 
and better developed than a woman's. He says (very likely, 
however, woman also thinks the same thing, but does not 
deem it necessary to say it, and therefore I have no cause to 
argue with her), the man who reads says, " I know that the 
gentleman who fired the pistol did not commit suicide." I 
catfh that word " know," and say, " Tou do not know it, 
because you have not yet been told, and all you know is that 
which is told you. You don't know anything. You do not 
even know that, by the way in which I began this story, I 
insulted, ! humiliated you. You did not know that, did you? 
Well, then, let me tell you ! " 

Yes, the first pages of this story show that I have a very 
low opinion of the public. 1 have used the ordinary 
shrewdness of novelists : I began my story with effective 
scenes, dipt out from the middle or the end of it ; I covered 
them with a fog. Thou, O public, art clever, very clever, 
and therefore thou hast neither discernment nor wit. Thou 
canst not depend upon thyself to tell by the first pages 
whether the story is worth reading through. Thy sense of 
smell is wretched ; it needs aiil, and there are two ways of 
giving aid, — cither the name of tlie author or effectiveness of 
style. I am going to relate to thee my fiist story. Thou 
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haBt not acquired a critical facnlty, so as to Jodge whether 
or DO the author is eadoweil with an aitislic talent (yet thou 
hast so maoy writers, to whom thou hast attributed au artis- 
tic talent !), but my name, has not yet attracted thee, and I 
am compelled to throw a hook to thee, baited with an attrac- 
tion of effectiveness. Condemn me-not for it. Thou thy- 
self art to blame ; thy simple-minded innocence compels me 
to lower myself to such trivial business. But now thou art 
caught in my hands, and I can prolong my story, according 
to my own judgmeut, without any tiitks. Henceforth there 
shall be DO mysteries ; thou shalt always be able to look for- 
ward twenty pages at a time and see Uie result of every eit- 
nation, and now, at the very beginning, I will tell thee the 
conclusion of my story : the thing will end joyfully, with 
wine-cups, with song ^ there will be no theati-ical effects nor 
embellishments. The author does not like embellishments, 
gentle pnblic, because he always thinks what a chaos there is 
in thy head ; how many, many needless sufferings are caused, 
inflicted upon every man by the wild confusion of tby ideas. 
It is to me both pitiful and ridiculous to look at thee ; thou 
art BO helpless and so piqued at the superabundant amount 
of absurdities in tliy head. 

I am vext with thee because thou art so spiteful to people, 
and yet thou thyself art the people. Why art thou so spite- 
ful to thyself? That is the reason that 1 am scolding thee. 
But thou ait spiteful on account of thy mental helplessness ; 
and therefore, while I am scolding thee, I am compelled to 
help thee. What shall be the first step toward helping thee? 
By touching upon the very thing that now thou ait thinkiDg 
about. " What sort of au author is this who speaks so impu- 
dently to me ? " I will tell thee what kind of an author I om, 

I do not possess the slightest sign of an artistic talent. 
My skill in using good language is small, but that is not of 
the least consequence. Read ! my dear public ; not without 
profit shalt thou read. Truth is a good thing ; truth com- 
pensates for the faults of that author who serves her. And 
therefore I will tell thee, that if I had not warned thee, 
thou wouldst probably have the idea my story was written 
artistically, that the author possessed a great poetic talent. 
But I have warned thee that 1 have no talent, and thou 
shalt now know that all the good qualities of this story lie 
in its truthfulness. 

In the first place, my kind public, as I am hitting tfaee 
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under the ribs, I must speak oat to the end ; aUliough tbon 
art fond of guessing, tlioii hast no skill to unriddle what has 
been begun and now ended. When I say that I have not & 
sign of an artistic talent, and that my story baa very little 
style, don't make up tliy mind that i am very much worse 
than all thy novelists, rfhom thou ciiUest great, and that my 
novel is worse than theirs. I do not say that. I say that 
ray story has less style than the works of other people who 
are endowed with talent. But, as far as merit goes, tltou 
canst boldly place my story in the same rank as tbe famous 
writings of thy favorite authora ; thou wilt not be mistaken 
if thou place it still higher. There is more art in it than in 
theirs; thou mayest rest assured of it. 

Thank me now ; thou art obsequious to those who despise 
thee : bow also to me. 

But there is in thee, O public, a certain class of people 
— and at the present time a considerable number — whom I 
esteem. To thee as a whole ; to the majority I am impertinent, 
and it is only about the majority that I have been speaking. 
As regards those whom I have just mentioned I should have 
spoken humbly to them, even with some fear, but I had no 
need of making explanations to them. I prize their opinions, 
but I know beforehand that they are on my side. The good 
and the strong, the honest, the wise, ye have begun to arise 
among us; ye are not few in number, and ye are growing 
mure and more. If ye were the public, I should not have 
to write any more ; if ye did not exist, it would be impossi- 
ble for me to write. But ye are not yet the public, but ye 
are a part of the public i therefore, 1 must and 1 can write. 
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PART FIRST. 

THE LIFE OF VlfeEA PAVLOVNA IN HER PARENTS' 
FAMILY. 



VifiRA Patlotka's training was very ortiinary. Her life, 
up to the time wiien she made the acquaintance of the medi- 
cal student Lopukhfir, was rather remarkable, althongh it 
was not singular. But in her actions even then could be 
seen aomething singular. 

Vi^ra Pavlovna grew up in a many-storied honse on Goro- 
khovam Street, between Sadovi'a Street and the Seniy6novsky 
bridge. At the present day this house is marked with its ap- 
propriate number, but in 1852, when as yet the streets were 
not numbered, it bore the inscription, "The house of the 
Actual State Counsellor,' Ivdn Zakharuitch Storeshnikof." 

Such was tlie inscription ; but Ivan Zakharuitch Storeshni- 
kof had died as long ago as 1837, and since that time the 
proprietor {khozydln) of the house was his son Mikhail 
Ivanovitch (thus said the documents) ; but the tenants knew 
that Mikhiul Ivanovitch was merely the son of his father, 
and tliat the real proprietor waa Anna Petrovna. 

The house was at that time juat as it ia now, lai^e, with 
two gates and four entrances on the streets, and with three 
yards {dvors) in the rear. At the principal entrance on the 
Bti'Cet, on the beUtage, there were living in 1852, just the 
same as at the present time (18G0), the hhozydtlca and her 
sou. Anna Petrovna is now, and she was then, a lady of 
distinction. Alikhail Ivanovitch is now an army officer of 
distinction, as he was then a distinguished and handsome 
officer. 

I do not know who is now living on the fourth floor apart- 
ment, on the right hand, as you enter from one of the innum- 
erable dirty back entrances of the first dvor; but in 1852 
tliere were living theie the mant^er of the honse, Pavel Kon- 
stantinuitoh Eozalsky, a hardy and repi-eeentative man, his 
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wife Marya Aleke^yevna, a lean, strong, tall woman, with 
their daughter, a grown-up girl, the very same Vi^ra Pavlovna, 
and their little nine -year-old son FefiUor. 

Favel KotistaDtiuuiU;L, iK'side having the managenient ot 
the hoQBe, held tiie office of assistaut {stotMiaXcJialnik) in a 
government department. His office gave him no salary, but 
at home he had a email income ; any one ebe would have had 
much more, hut Pavel Konstantiiiuitch, as he himself said, 
had a conscience. Consequently llie khozydika of the house 
was vei7 well satisfied with him, and during the fourteen 
years of his management he had accumulated a capital of about 
ten thousand rubles. Of this money only three thousand, and 
no more, came out of the Ichozydika' s pocket; the balance 
was gained by being turned over and over, and not to the 
detriment of the khozydlka. Favel Konstan tin u itch' was in 
the habit of loaning money on pawn of personal property. 

Harya Aleks^yevna had also a little capital ; about five 
thousand, as she told her kummliki (gossipy fiiends), but m 
realitj' she had more. The foimdatiou of this capital had 
been laid about fifteen yeara before by tlie sale of a raccoon- 
skin shuba, a little dress, and some furniture which had been 
left Marya Aleksfiyevna by her brother, a tcMnovnik. Hav- 
ing thus obtained about oue hundixtd and fifty rubles, she also 
began to turn them over and over by loaning on personal 
security. She took greater risks than her husband did, and 
many times she got caught on tlie hooks. Some rogue bor- 
rowed five rubles from her on the security of a passport; 
the passport happened to be a stolen oue, and it cost Marya 
Aleks4yevna about fifteen rubles more to free herself from, 
the entanglement. Another rnscal pawned to her a gold 
watch for twenty rubles ; the watch proved to have been 
taken from a murdered man, and Mai-ya Aleks4yevna was 
compelled to spend a good round sum to get out of this en- 
tanglement. But if she suffered losses which her liusband 
by his careful scrutiny of securities avoided, still her capital 
grew with greater rapidity. Singular instances of her way 
of mouey-gettiug were detected. Once upon a time — Vi4ra 
Pavlovna was then small ; if her daughter had been older, 
Marya Aleksdyevna would not have done it, but at that time 
"why not do it? tlie child does not understand " ; and indeed, 
Vi^rotchka by lierself would not have understood it, but she 
did leam of it, thanks to the cook, who explained it to her 
with very great detail. Yes, and the cook would not have 
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spoken of it, because the child ought not to h&ve known abont 
it ; but it happeDed so that ber soul was impatient after 
Marya Aleks^yevna had given her one of her tremendoas 
thraahiags because she had taken a walk with her lover (by 
the way, MatriiSiia's eye was always black aud blue, — not be- 
cause of Marya Aleks^yevua's list, but tier lover's, — and this 
had its good side, since a cook with discolortxl eyes does not 
get such liigh wages). But as 1 started to say, once upon a 
time, there came to Marya Aleke^yevna o lady of her ac- 
quaintance whom she had not seen for a long time, well 
dressed, magnificent, handsome ; she came and made quit« a 
visit. She staid quietly for a week, but all the time a certain 
civilian came to see her, a handsome man, who gave Vi4- 
rotclika candy, and presented her with beautiful dolls, and 
gave her also two little books. Both had pictui-es, but in 
one of the books were pretty little pictures, — animals and 
cities, — but the other little book Marya Aleks^yevna took 
away from Vi^rot^hka after the geotleman had left; so 
that she saw the pictures only once, and that was while he 
ivas there ; lie himself showed tliem to her. Abont a week 
this lady stayed with them, aud everything was qniet in the 
house. Marya Ateks^yevna all the week did not once go to 
tlie cupbuai-d (where a decAoter of vodka was standing) , the 
key of which she always kept in her own possesion. Site did 
not beat Matri6na, did not beat Vi^roh^hka, and she did not 
scold as lond as usual ; then one night Vi^rotchka was con- 
stantly disturbed by their guest's terrible shrieks, by the 
going and coming, and the uproar in the house. In the 
morning Marya Aleks^yevna went to the cupboard and stood 
in front of it longer than usual, and kept saying, "Glory 
to God 1 all went well, glory to God ! " She even called 
M:Ltri6na to the cupboard, and said : — 

'* To your health, Mati'i6nushka, you too worked hard ! " 
But Instead of doubling her fist as she used to do in old times, 
after visiting the cupboard, she kissed Vi6rotchka and took 
a nap. After this the house was quiet for about a week, 
and the guest did not shriek any more, but she never left the 
room until she went away altogether. Two days after she 
left, a civilian came, not the one who bad been there before, 
hut another civilian, who brought with him the police, and 
gave Marya Aleks4yevna a round berating, bnt Marya Alek- 
a^y^na did not yield to him, bnt kept asseverating: — 

"I know nothing whatsoever of your business. Yon can.- 

.ooglf 
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find out by the roister who has been staying with me. Mrs. 
Savastj'&Dova, the wife of a merchant of Pskof, and a friend 
of miue has been here, and that's all there is of it." 

Finally, after using bis whole battery of words, the civil- 
ian departed, and never appeared again, Vi^rotohlta wit- 
nessed this when she was eight years old, and when she was 
nine years old, Matrii^na explained to her what the occur- 
i-enee really was. However, sueh an occurrence happened 
only once ; there were various others, but nothing liite this. 

When Vi^rotchka was a little girl of ten years old, as she 
wasgoingone day with her mother tfl the Tolkutchy (Pushing) 
Market, and was turning fi-om Gorokhovai'a (Bean) Street to 
Sadovaia (Garden) Street, she received an unexpected slap 
on the head, witli the words : " What are you looking at tlie 
church for, you tool, without crossing yourself? What ! don't 
you see that all good people make the si^n of the cross? " 

When Vi^rotchka was twelve years old she began to go to 
school, and a piano-teacher came to give her lessons, a Ger- 
inau who was a drunkard, but was otherwise a very good 
man and an excellent musician. Owing to his habits his 
terms were veiy low. 

When she was fourteen years old she used to sew for the 
whole family ; the family, however, was not lai^e. 

When Vidrotchka was going on to her sixteenth year, her 
mother liegan to scold her in this way; "Wash yonr face, 
'tis like a gypsy's. You could not get it clean, if j-ou tried ; 
you're such a scarecrow. I'd like to know whose child yon 
are, anyhow." 

She was always ridiculed on account of the tawny com- 
plexion of her face, and she got accustomed to look upon 
herself as extremely ugly. Hitherto her mother had dressed 
her almost in rags, but now she began to give her fine 
clothes. And Vi6rotebka used to go to church in her fine 
clothes with her mother, and aay to herself: "These fine 
clothes would suit somebody else ; but no matter how I'm 
dressed, I'm always a gypsy, a scarecrow, I might as 
well be in calico as in silk, but it is good to be pretty. How 
I should like to be pretty ! " 

When Vi^rotehka had completed her sixteenth year she 
stopped taking piano lessons, and no longer went to school, 
but began to teach in the very same school : aftei-wards her 
mother got otJier teaching for her. 

At the end of six months her mother ceased calling her 
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^ypsj and Bcarecrow, and dressed her even more elegantly 
tliau befure, uiid MutriiSua — this vas the third Matri^iia 
Fince tlie one wlioae eye liad beeo black and bine, but she 
had oftentiuicB a sei-atehed cbeek, but not always — Matri- 
6na told Vi^rotchka that ber father's nutchainik was ftoing to 
pay her hie addresses, and that still another natckalnik of 
(Creat importance, with an order aiound his neck, bad the 
enme 'intention. And in fact the little tekhiovniks of the 
depai-tment gossipped among themaelves that the natekabtik 
of Puvel KoQstauti Quitch's offlce was getting very affable to 
to the latter, and the offlce natchalnik b^;an to confide to 
bis cronies that be must have a beautiful wife cTen though 
she bad no dowry, and he would add that Pavel Konstanti- 
nuitch was an excellent tchinovnik. 

How this would have ended cannot be conjectured, but tbe 
natdialnik of the offlce deliberated a long time, and while 
he was takiug his own time, another opportunity arose. 

The khozydfka's sun came to the manager to say that his 
mdinshka wanted Pavel Konstantinnitch to get specimens of 
wall-papers, because she was going to re-paper the rooms in 
which she was living. Hitherto all snch orders had been 
given through the janitor. Certainly such a case as this 
could be comprehended even by people who were not as 
shrewd as Marya Alcks^yevna and her husband. The land- 
lady's son sat for more than half an hour and did tbem the 
honor of drinking tea with them. It was flower tea. Marya 
Aleks^yevna on the very next day gave her daughter a neck- 
lace which had been taken as a pledge and had never been 
redeemed, and ordered for her daughter two new and very 
fine dresses ; one of a material coating forty rubles, and the 
other fifty-two. With ruchings and ribbands, and eveiything 
in style, these two garments cost one hundred and seventy- 
four rubles, at least so Marya Aleks^yevna said to her hus- 
band ; but Vi^rotchka knew that the real cost was less than 
one hundred rubles, for the purchases were made in her 
presence, and for one hundred rubles two very fine dresses 
could be made. Vifirotchka was delighted with the dresses, 
was delighted with the necklace, and was still more delighted 
because her mother at liist consented to buy her shoes for 
her at Korolyef's, because the shoes that one gets at the 
" Pushing Market" are shapeless, while those sold by Koro- 
lyef fit the feet so beautifully. 

The dresses were not bought in vain ; the AAoaydifca's son 
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got into the habit of coming to the mant^r's rooniB, and 
natumlljr UBed tu tulK witu um ilaughter more thaa with the 
manager or ttio mam^er's wife, and oatui-ally enough tbey 
gave him every opportunity. Nu! the mother gave her 
daughter plenty of advice which need not be repeated, aa ita 
tenor can be easily imagined. 

One day after dinner the mother said ; " Vi^rotchka, put 
on yonr dreae, your best drese. 1 have got up a surprise for 
you : we are going to the opera. 1 have got tickets for the 
second tier, whore all Hie generaU' wives go. This is all for 
your sake, little goose, [^d^rolehka] 1 This is the last money 
that I am going to waste on yoa. Yonr father has spent so 
much on you that it has gone to his stomach 1 How much 
did it coat to send yon to school and to give yon piano les- 
sons ? You don't appreciate it in the least, yon ungratet\il 
huBsy ; no, yon haven't any soul in yon, yon unfeeling 
minx 1 " That was all that Marya Aleks^yevna said. She 
DO longer scolded her danghter, and that could scarcely be 
called a scolding. Marya Aleka^yevna now only spoke to 
Vi^rotclika, and had never really scolded her or beaten her 
since the rumor about the office wjtchalnik had been spread 
abroad. 

They went to the opera. After the first act the khoBg^Jta't 
son came into their box with two of bis friends ; cKie was a 
civilian, thin and rather elegant; the other was an army 
man, fat, and freer from affectation. They took seats and 
sat down, and they whispered among themselves for a time ; 
tl)e khoxgdika's son and the civilian said a good deal, the 
officer said less. Marya Ateks^yevna tried to listen, and, 
though she distinguished almost every word, she understood 
very little, because they spoke in French. She oauglit some 
half a dozen words io their conversation, — belle, charmante, 
amour, bonkevr. But what good was it to know so tew 
words, — belie, ckarmantef Marya Aleks^yevna knew long 
ago that her gypsy was 6eUe and ehai-vtante. Amour — Marya 
Aleks4yevna could see that be was over bead and ears in 
love ; and when there is ainonr, of course there must be 
bonheur. What good did these words do? The main quea> 
tion ia, will he offer himself before long? 

*' Vi^rotehka, you un^ateful thing!" whispers Marya 
Aleks^yevna to her daughter; "why do you tura your head 
away from them ? Do you feel offended because they came 
in ? They do yon honor, you fool [dum] ! What is the 
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■French for treddiog? tnariage, hej, Vi6rotchk&? And what 
is bridegroom aud bride 1 What is ■ to get married ' ? " 

Vi^rolehka told ber. 

" No, I did not hear any each words. Vi4ra, are yon 
sore that 3'ou told me right? You be careful ! " 

" No, no I You will never hear any auch worda from 
them. Let us go home. I cannot remain here any longer." 

" What's that you say, yon oaitty thing?" Harya Aluk- 
B^yevna's eyes grew bloodshot. 

" Let ns go home. Do with me aa you please aflerwarda, 
but I will not stay here. I will teli you why when we go. 
Mdmenka," — this word was said loud enough for all to hear 
— "I have a very bad headache. I cannot remain here. I 
beg of you ! " 

Vi4rotehka stood up. 

The young men were confused. 

" It will pass away, Vi^rotchka," said Marya Aleks^yevna, 
sternly but decorously. "Just take a walk through the 
corridor with Mikh^l Ivanuitch, and your headache will go 
off." 

"No, it will not gooff ; I feel very bad ; quick, »idwi#nto»/" 

The gentlemen opened tlie door ; each wanted to offer 
Vi^rotehka his arm, but the detestable young girl refused. 
They handed the ladies the cloaks ; they escorted them down 
to the carriage. Marya Aleka4yevna looked haughtily at the 
wait«r8. " Look yon, serfs 1 what cavaliers these are; and 
thia oue here is goiug to bft my son-in-law. I myself will 
have such serfs. And you put on airs, put on airs if yon 
dare, j'ou nasty thing, you ! I will put them on for you ! " 
But wait, wait ; the son-in-law is saying something to her 
ngly but proud little girl, while he is putting her into the 
carriage. *' SanU, that must mean health ; savoiT, that's 
' I know ' ; vtsite, the same as in Russian ; permettex, ' I b^ 
your pardon.' " 

Marya Aleks^yevna's anger was not lees diminished by 
these words, but she had to take tbem into voDsideration. 
The carriage drove away. 

" What did he say to yon when he put you in ? " 

" He said tliat he would call to-mori'ow morning to learn 
about mv health." 

" Ain't yon lying ? do yon mean to-morrow ? " 

Vi^rotchka was silent. 

" You are a lucky girl." Marya Aleks^yevna could not 
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resiat pulling her daughter's hair, only once, and not vio- 
lentiy. 

" Nut I will not lay my finger on yon if yon will only 
behave to-morrow. Sleep to-night, you fool! Don't you 
dure to weep I Look out, if I see to-morrow morning that 
you are pale, or that your eyes are red with crying. 1 have 
let tilings go so far ; I shall not stand it any longer. I ehall 
Dot take pity on your pretty little face. If you lose this 
chance, 1 will teach you how to act." 

" I cea«ed to weep long, long ago ; yon know it." 

"That is all right \to-to-die'] ; but try to be a little more 
sociable with bim." 

" Yes, I will speak with him to-morrow," 

" Tliat's all right {to-lol ; it's time jou came to yonr senees. 
Fear God, and have pity on your mother, you shameless 
thing ! " 

Ten minutes passed. 

" Vi^rotchka, don't be angry with roe. 1 scold you be- 
cause I love you ; I want to be good to you. You have no 
idea how dear childi-en are to tlteir njotliei-s. I Iiroiight you 
forth with pain. Vi^rotchka, be grateful, be obedient ; you 
yourself will see that it is for your own good. Behave 
as 1 tell yon. To-morrow he will offer himself." 

" Mdmenka^ you are misteken. He has no thought of 
otFering himself. Mdme^ka, if yoti had beard what they said I " 

" I know. Ifiney wei-e not talking aliout a wedding, then 
it was about something else. Da! let 'em try it; they'll 
find they've got the wrong ones to deal with. We'll bend 
him into a ram's horn. I'll bring him into churcli in a bag ; 
I'll drag him around the chancel by the whiskers, and he will 
he glad of it. Nrt! but I have said enough. A young girl 
should not know about these things ; it's the mother's busi- 
ness. But a young girl mnst be obedient ; she don't know 
anything yet. Now will you speak with him as I tell you?" 

"Yes. I will speak with him." 

" And you, Pavel Konslantinuitch, what are you sitting up 
for like a stump! Tell her youreelf that you, as her father, 
command her to obey her mother, and that her mother w<Jl 
certainly teach her no evil." 

" Marya Aleks6yevna, you are a clever woman, but this is 
rather a dangerous step ; if you don't look out, you will carry 
things too far," 

*'i>vmfe [fool] ! that's nice kind of ta\k ; and in ViSro- 
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tchka's presence, too! I am eori'j tbat I let jon speak. 
The proverb tells the truth : ' Don't touch filth if jou don't 
w&ot to smell.' Perfect noDseiise ! Don't argue, but an- 
swer ; must a daughter obey her mother or not? " 

" Of course she must ; what's the use of speaking, Marya 
.ileks^yevna?" 

" Nil I give her your orders then, siDce you are her father." 

" Vi^rotchka, obey your mother in every tbiug. Your 
mother is a clever woman, a woman of espeiience. She will 
tell you Clothing bod. 1 command you as your fatber." 

The carriage stopi>ed at the gate. 

"Tbat's enough, mdmenka. I told yon that I would 
speak with him. I am very tired. I must rest.", 

"Gro to bed; get some sleep. I shall not disturb you. 
You must be fresli for to-mormw. Sleep well." 

In fact, all the time that tbey were cUmbing the stairs, 
Marya Aleks^yevna held her peace ; and it was a great 
effort for her ; and what an effort it was for her to be pleas- 
ant when Vi^rotehka went directly to her room, saying that 
she did not care for tea ! and what an effort it was for ber to 
say in a ple.isant voice, " Vi^rotcbka, come to me." 'ITie 
daughter oh^ved. " I want to give you my blessing before 
you go to sleep, ViSrotchka. Bend your little head." The 
daughter bent her head. " May God bless you, Vi^rotchka, 
as I bless you." She repeated the blessing thrice, and gave 
Jier ber hand to ki^s. 

" No, mdmenka! I told you long ago, tbat I would not 
kiss your hand. And now tet me go. I tell you the truth ; 
I feel very bad." 

Akli! how angry grew Marya Aleks^yevna's eyes once 
again! But she controlled herself, and aaid gently, "Goon, 
go to bed." 

It took Vi^rotchka a long time to undress, because she 
was lost in thought. Firet she took off her bracelet, and sat 
long with it in hei' band ; then she removed her ear-rings, and 
forgot herself again. At last she remembered that she was 
very tired. She could not even stand before the looking- 
glass, but threw herself into the chair in utter weariness. 
She sat there some time before it came over her that she 
must undress as quickly as possible ; but she had hardly 
taken ofE her dress and laid down, before Marya Aleks^yevna 
came into the room with a waiter, whereon stood her father's 
great cup and a pile of toasted bread. 
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"Tuke some, Vi^rotchka; here, take some, for beftlth's 
sake ! I myself have brought it to you. You see your 
mother looks out for jou. 1 was fitting aixl tliiuking, ' How 
is it that Vi^rotchktt went to betl witliuiit tea?' Wbiie I 
was drinking 1 was full of tbouglit. Aud liere 1 bave brouglit 
it. Take it, my dear daughter [moya dotchka mitaia)." 

Her motlier'a voice sounded strauge to Vi^rotchka ; but in 
reality, it was soft and klud ; it Lad never been so before. 
She looked at her mother with amazement. Marya Alek- 
s^yevua's cbeeka were fiery red, and her eyes were nuBt«ady. 

"Take it. I'll ait down aud look at you. When you have 
finished tliis cup, I will bring you another." 

The tea, which was half-filled with delicioas, thick cream, 
awakened Vi^rotchka's appetite. She lifted herself on her 
elbow, :md began to drink. 

" How delicious tea is when it ia fresh and Btrong, and 
when it has lota of sugar and cream ! Perfectly delicions ! 
It is not like tea that has been drawn once, and is made with 
one little mean bit of sugar, and taetes like medicine. When 
I have money of my own, I shall always drink such tea as 
this ia. Thank you, mdmenka." 

"Don't go to Bleep yet; I will bring you another one." 
She came back with a second cup of the same excellent tea. 
" Drink it, and I will stay with you." She said nothing for 
a moment, and then suddenly she l>egan to speak in a strange 
way, sometimes so fust that her words could not be under- 
stood, and the nest minate drawling. 

*'■ Now, Vi^i'otc'hka, yon have thanked me. It's a long time 
since I have had any thanks fi-om yon. You think that I am 
cross. Yes, 1 am cross. But it ia impossible not to be cross. 
But 1 am weak, Vi^rotchka ! After three punches, of course 
I feel weak ! And think how old 1 am. Da I and you have 
shaken my nerves, Vierotchka ; you pained me greatlj' ; and 
so I felt weak. And my life is a hard one, Vifii-otchka 1 I 
don't want you to live such a life. Be a rich woman ! Think 
of the suffering that I have gone through, Vierotchka, 
a-a-a-and just think of it ! Yon cannot remember bow me 
and your fattier used to live before he was manager. Poor, 
a-a-a— and oh, how poor ! and then I was honest, Vierotchka 1 
Now I am not honest. No, 1 shall not take a sin on ray soul, 
I will not tell you a lie, I will not say that I am honest now. 
Bat what's the use? That time is nil past. Vierotchka, you 
are educated and I am not cdocated, but I know everj'thing 
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that' is irrote in your books ; there it is wrote tbtit one ought 
not to ti-eat aiij'body as 1 was trL'ated. ' You,' they »uy, 
' are disbouest.' Nowiiere's j'Oiii' lather, for example ; he's 
your lather, hut he wus uot ^i&diDka'a father. He's a poor 
soul, yet be dared then to piuk my eyes to reproach me. Nu, 
then the ill temper gut the best of me, and I say that, jutlged 
by yum* standard, 1 ain't a good woman ; but then 1 be as I 
be, NSdinka was bom. ^u, what of that? Snpposiugshe 
was born? Who taught me to do such things? How did 
your father get hie place? My sin was much less than his. 
And they took her away from me, and they put her into the 
Foundling House ; and it was impossible to Sud out what 
became of her, and bo I never saw her, and I don't know 
whether she is among the liviu' or not. Faith, how could she 
be alive ! Na, at the present time I should not have cared 
BO much, but ttien it wa'n't so easy, and my temper got the 
best of me. Nu, and so I became cross. And since then 
everything has gone all ri};ht. Who got the situation for your 
father, fool that he is? I got it for him. And who got him 
pccMuoted to be a manager? I did ; and so we began to live 
comfortably. And why? Because I lost my temper and mj' 
good name! This I know. It's written iu your iKMjfcs, Vi4- 
rotchka, that it's only the wicked and ill-tempered who get 
along in this world ; and that is gospel tnith, Vi^rotchka ! 
Now your fatlier has lots of money, Vi^rotchka ; and it was 
through me that he got it. And I too have money, and 
probably more than be has, — all through my exertions. I 
shall have bread enotigh for my last years. And your fatlier, 
fool that be is, has Ix-gun to respect me, and he has to toe 
the line. I scold him well. But before, he used to treat mc 
mean. And why was it? I didn't deserve it then. It must 
have been because I wa'n't ill-tempered. And it's written in 
yourlKJofcs, Vi^rotchka.lbat such a life is bad, and don't you 
suppose I know it? Yes, and it is written in your books, 
too, that to live otherwise one must reform things ; but ac- 
cordin' to (he present way of the world one can't live as 
the books say. But why don't they reform the world? 
Ekh I Vi^rotchka, you think that I don't know what kind of 
rules are in your books. I know ; they are fine. But we 
sha'n't live to see *em, you and me. Folks is too stupid ; 
bow can you make refoi-ms with such folks? Let's live in 
the ohl way. Y'ou too had better live in the old way. What 
are the old' roles? In your books it is written ; the old rule 
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bide you lo rob and cheat. It is tme, Vi^rotcfaka. Well, 

theu, Biuce there ia no new order, live in the old way; steal 

aod cheat. Igiveyou ray advice becauae I love you — khrrr." 

Marya Aleks^yevna was suoriog I She was fast asleep. 

II. 

Marta ALEKsiiTKVTrA kuew what was spoken at the theatre, 
but she did not yet kuow wliat followed that eouYeraatioD. 

At the very time that she wa^ getting more and more angry 
with her diuight^r, aud, iu cousequeuce of having put too 
much rum in her ptincb, was snoring in her daughter's room, 
Mikhail Ivauuitch Storeehnikof was taking supper in a cer- 
tain fashionable restaurant with the other young gentlemen 
who had accompanied him to the box. 

There was still a fourth person in the company, — a French 
girl who came with the officer. The supper was almost 
ended. 

" Monsieur Storeshnik." • 

Stoi-esbnikof felt greatly set up. The French girl addressed 
him for the third time during tlie supper. 

" Monsieur Storeshnik ! Allow me to address you so. It 
' sounds better and is much easier to speak. I did not think 
that I was going to be the only lady in your company ; I 
hoped to see Ad^le here. That would liave been chai-miug, 
I see her so seldom." 

" Ad^le unfortunately has quarrelled with me." 

The ofiicer wanted to say somethings but he did not speak. 

" Don't believe him, Mademoiselle Julie," said the civilian. 
" He does not dare to tell you the tinth ; he thinks that yon 
will not like it when you find out that he has given up a 
French girl for a Kussian." 

" I don't know why it was we came here," said the officer. 

" Why, yes. Serge ; it was because Jean asked us. And 
it has been very pleasant for me to get acquainted with Mon- 
sieur Storeshnikof . Xo, Monsieur Storeshniliof ; fy, what bad 
taste you show I I should never have said anything if you 
had deserted Adfele for that Circassian beauty in whose box 
you were sitting ; but to give up a French girl for a Russian I 
I imagine her : colorless eyes, colorless, thin hair, a vacant, 
colorless face. I beg pardon ; not colorless, hut as you call 
it, blood witli cream \krof eo slivkami], and by that you 
mean a dish which only your Esquimaux can take into their 
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months. — Jean , let tliat sinner against grace have the ash-tray. 
Let him scatter ashes on his wicked head I " 

" You have spokea so much noneeiise, Julie, that it ought 
to be your head, not his, that should be sown with ashes," 
said the officer. " It happens timt the very girl whom you 
called the Circasaiau was the Russian." 

" You are makiug sport of me ! " 

"A geauiue Bussiau," said the <^cer. 

" Impossible!" 

"You are quite wrong, my dear Julie, if you think that 
our nation has only one type of beauty, like your own. You 
have a groat mauy blondes, but we, Julie, are a mixture of 
nations. We liave the white-haired like the Finns — " 

" Yes, yes, the Finns," said the French girl. 

" And those with black hair, who are even darker than 
Italians ; Tartars and Mongolians — " 

" Yes, yes, Taitai-a and Mongolians; I know about them," 
said the French girl again. 

" And all of them have given us a share of their blood. 
We have blondes, whom you may despise, but they ai-e only 
a local type ; a very common type, to be sure, but not pre- 
dominating." 

" That's strange. But she is lovely. Why doesn't she go 
on the stage? By the way, gentlemen, I only B|)eak of what 
I have seen. There remains avery impoilantquestion, — her 
foot. Your great poet Karasen, I have beeu tolil, said that 
in all fiussia there could not be found five pair of small, 
atraight little feet." 

"Julie! it was not Karasen who said that, and you had 
better call him Karamzin. Karamzin was a historian, and 
he wasn't a Russian, but a Tartar. Now, hei-e's a new proof 
of the variety of our types. It was Pushkin who spoke about 
the little feet. His poetry was very good in ita day, but now 
it has lost a large part of its value. By the way, the Esqui- 
maux live in America, and our savages who drink the blood 
of elans are called Samoyeds." 

"Thank you. Serge. Karamzin, historian; Pushkin, I 
know ; Esquimaux, in America ; the Russians are Samoyeds ; 
yes, Samoyeds. That is such a lovely word : Sa-mo-ye-dui I 
Now I sliall remember it. Now, gentlemen, I shall ask 
Serge to tell me all this again when we are nlone. It is a 
very profitable subject for conversation ; besides, science ia 
my hobby, I was bom to be a Madame StaiSl, gentlemen. 
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Bnt this ia an episode entirely out of the track. Let ns return 
to the question, — her foot." 

" If yoH will allow me to call upon yon to-morrow, Mad- 
emoiselle Julie, I shall have the honor of bringing you her 
shoe." 

" Bring it. I will try it on. That appeals to my curiosity." 

Storeshnikof was enraptured. Why? Bevanse he Lad 
got into Jean's wake, and Jeau was in Setae's wake, and 
Julie — ^iie WHB one of the moet prominent of the French 
Indies among all the French ladies of Serge's society. It was 
an honor, a great honor." 

" I don't care anything about her foot," said Jean ; " but 
I as a practical man am interested in sometliing beside her 
foot. 1 want to see if she has a pretty figure." 

" Her figure is very pretty," said Storeshnikof, who was 
encouraged by the praise given his taste, and who thought at 
the same time that he could give Julie a oomptiment. He 
had not dared to do so before. " Her figure is charming, 
although to praise another woman's figure here is certainly 
blasphemy." 

" Ha ! ha 1 ha ! this gentleman wants to make a compli- 
ment on my figure ! I am neither a hypocrite nor a liar. Mon- 
sieur Storeshnik, and I don't praise myself, nor can I eudnre 
that others should flatter what is bad in me. Thank God, I 
have something for which I can honestly be praised. But 
my figure ! ha ! ha ! ha 1 Jean, you can tell him whether my 
figure is worth praising. Jean, why don't you speak? Your 
hand. Monsieur Storeshnik." She seized liis hand. "See 
here ! Now you will know that I am not all that I seem ! I 
have to wear a padded dress, just as I wear a petticoat, not 
because 1 like it. No, in my opinion it would be better with- 
out such hypocrisy, but because it is the fashion. But a 
woman who has lived as I have, and how have I lived Mon- 
sieur Storeshnik? I am a saint now compared to what I 
have been ; such a woman cannot preserve her beauty ! " 

And suddenly ehe burst into tears, — " My beauty ! My 
beauty ! my lost innocence ! Oh God, why was I bom ? " 

" You lie. gentlemen ! " shecried, jumping up and pounding 
with her fist on the table. *' Yon are slanderers. You are 
low fellows. She is not his mistress. He is trying to buy 
her. I saw how she turned away fi-om him ; how she bnmed 
with indignation and with scorn. It was contemptible." 

*' Yes," said the civilian, lazily stretching himself, '*yoa 
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have boasted a little prematurely, Storeehnikof ; ;oa have 
not cauglit your fish yet, and yet you said that abe was yours, 
and that you had broken with Addle su as to deceive ub the 
better. Yes, you gave ua a very good description, but you 
desci'ibed to us what you had not seen yet ; however, it'a 
DO matter. A week sooner or lat«r makes no difference. 
You must not lie disconraged about drawing on your imagi~ 
nation for stories. You will get on even better than yon 
thought. I have been there ; yon will be satisfied." 

Storesbnikof was beside himself with anger, " No, Mad- 
emoiselle Julie, you are mistaken ; I venture to assure you 
tliat you are mistaken in your conclusion; foi^ive me for 
daring to contradict you, but sbe i» my mistress. That was 
an ordinary lover's quarrel because she was jealous ; she saw 
that I was sitting in Mademoiselle Mathilde's box during the 
firat act; that's all." 

" That's a lie, my dear, that's a lie," said Jean, yawning. 

" I don't tell lies ! I don't tell lies 1 " 

" Prove it. I am a po&itive man, and I don't believe any- 
tiung without proofs." 

" What proofs can I bring yon ? " 
. " Now here you are backing out, and you as good as con- 
fess that you lie. What proofs? As if it would be hard to 
■how tliem. Now, then, here's for you : to-morrow we will 
meet here again at sapper. Mademoiselle Julie will be good 
enough to bring her Serge ; I shall bring my dear little 
Bertbe ; you bring her. if yon bring her, I am the loser, 
the supper shall be at my expense. If you don't bring her, 
yon shall be driven out from our circle in disgiace. — Jean, 
touch the bell." The servant appeared. " Simon, he good 
enough to get supper for six people to-morrow ; one just like 
the one that I had when Berthe and I were married at your 
house — do yon remember? — before Christmas, and hare it 
in this very room ! " 

■, ". How could I ever forget such a supper. Monsieur? It 
shall be done." The servant went out. 

" You contemptible, miserable men ! Two years I lired 
as a bad woman in a house with prostitutes and thieves, and 
never once did I meet three such low people as you are I 
Jfon Dieu! what sort of people do I have to live with in 
nocietyf Why must I suffer sudi disgrace, O God ! " She 
fell on her knees : " God, I am a feeble woman ! I could 
bear hunger, but in Taiis the winters were so cold. Tbe 
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cold was so bitter, and the temptntions were so overpower- 
ing. I wanted to live ; I wanted to love, O God, that was 
no sin ! Wh; art thou punishing me ho? Deliver me from 
this band. Lift me out of this mire. Give me strength to 
become even a bad woiiiaa again in Paris ; I ask of Tliee 
nothing else: I deserve nothing else. Only deliver me 
from these men, from these contemptible men ! " 

She jumped up, and ran to the officer; "Serge, are 70U 
too like the rest? No, you are better." 

" Better?" repeated the officer, pblegmatically. 

"Isn't this thing contemptible?" 

*'It is, Julie." 

" And you don't protest? You allow it? You agree to it? 
You share in it? 

" Sit on my knee, my dear Julie." He began to caress 
her, and she grew calmer. "How I love you at snch 
moments 1 You are a gloiious woman. Now, why don't 
you consent to go through the marriage ceremony with me? 
How many times have 1 asked you to? Give your consent." 

"Marriage? the bridle? conventionality? Never! I have 
forbidden you to mention such absurdities. Don't get me 
angry. But Sei^e, dear Serge, forbid him ; be is afraid of 
you, Save her I " 

" Julie, be calmer. This is impossible. If not he, then 
somebody else ; what difference does it make? Just look 
here. Jean is already thinking of getting her away from 
him, and there are thousands of such Jeans, as yon know 
well. It is impossible to save the daughter when her mother 
is anxious to sell her. ' You can't knock down a w^l with 
your forehead,' we Russians say. We are a clever people, 
Julie. You see how calmly I live, accepting this Russian 
principle of ours." 

" Never ! Yon are a slave 1 The French woman is free. 
The French woman struggles, may fall, but still she struggles. 
I will not allow this. Who is she? Where does she live? 
Do you know?" 

" Let us go to her. I am going to warn her." 
" What ! at one o'clock nt night? No, let ns go home. — 
Au revoirt Je&ji. -^ Au revoirt Storeshnikof. — Of course, 
yoa will not expect Jnlie and me at yonr supper, to-morrow. 
Yon see bow excited she is. And I also, to tell yon the 
b'uth, don't like this business at all. Of course, my opinion 
has nothing to do with you. Au revoir!" 
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" WTiat & crazy Frenchwoman I " said the civilian, stretch- 
i^ himself aud yawning, as the offloer and Julia left. "A 
verj piqiiante woman, but this is too much. It ia very pleaS' 
ant to Bce a nice little woman get warmed np ; but 1 would 
not live with her four hours, let alone four years. Of course, 
Store^nikof, our supper will not be destroyed by her ca- 
price. I shall bring Paul and Mathilde in their place. 
And now it's time to go home. I have got to call on 
Berthe, and then I must go and see the little Lottchea, who 
is mighty pretty." 

m. 

" Nu, Vi^ra, all right ! Your eyes show you haven't cried. 
Evidently you saw that your mother tells the truth. Yon 
always used to be an oft horse." Vi^rotchka made an impa- 
tient gesture. "3^u/ its all right; I shan't say anything 
more ; don't get stin-ed up ! And last night I fell asleep in 
your room ; perhaps I talked too long. Last night I was 
not myself. Dou't heed what I said when I was a little 
tipsy ; do you hear ? don't heed it ! " 

Vi^rotchka once more saw the ordinary Marya Aleke^yevna. 
The evening before it seemed to her that underneath her 
animal outside she saw the features of a human being ; but 
now she seemed to be a mere animal and nothing else. 
Vi^rotchka made an effort to overcome ber repugnance, but 
she could not. Hitherto she had only despised her mother ; 
yesterday evening it seemed to her that she was oeasing to 
despise her and beginning to feel only pity for her. But now 
again she felt the old repugnance, but there remained also 
the pity for her. 

"Dress yourself, Vi^rotchka. He'll likely get here he- 
fore long." She very carefully examined her daughter's 
wardrolie. "If you only behave yourself, I will make you 
a present of a pair of ear-rings with large emeralds ; they 
are old fashioned, but if they are made over, they'll make a 
handsome little brooch. They were left in pawn for one 
hundred and fifty rubles, making with interest two hundred 
and fifty ; but they are worth more than four liundred. Do 
you hear? I am going to give them to you." 

Storeshnikof appeared. Last evening he was quite at a 
loss to know how to accomplisli the task which he had under- 
taken ; he walked from the restaurant to his house, thinkiDg 
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all the time. Bat when he reached home be was calm ; he 
made ap his mind as he walked, and now he was satisfied 
witli himself. 

H« aeked about Vi^ra Pavlovna's health. 

"lam well." 

He said that he was verjr glad, nnd the ronrersation turned 
OD the necessity of making the most of health. 

*' Of course it is necessary, and according to Marya 
Aleks^yciua's opinion, one ought to make the most of youth 
also." He perfectly agreed with that sentiment, and thought 
that it would be well to take advantage of the fine weather 
to enjoy a ride out of town: " It is a frosty day, and the 
road is elegant." 

"With whom do you intend to go?" 

" Only three of us, — yoo, Marya Aleks4yevDa, Vi4iu Pav- 
lovDa, and myself." 

In this case Rlarya Aleks^yevna is perfectly agreed ; but 
now she ia going to prepare some coffee and lunch, and 
Vi^rotchka will sing something. 

" Viirotchka, will you sing something?" she adds in a 
tone that leaves no room for refusal. 

" I will sing." 

Vi^rotchka sat down at the piano, and sang a song called 
"TroiW (The Three Span), for at this time Pushkin's 
poem was set to music. To Marya Aleks^yevua listening at 
the door, this song was very good. The young girl was 
Loking at the officer. " That little Vi^rka, if sbe only wants, 
can be pretty shrewd, the minx ! " 

Soon Vi6rotchka stop|}ed. This was right ; Marya Aleks4- 
yevna had advised her: "Sing a little while, and then 
begin to talk." 

■ Now Vi4ratchka is speaking, but to Marya Aleks^yevna's 
mortification she is speaking in French. "What a fool I 
was ! I forgot to t«ll her to speak in Russian ; but Vi^ra 
is speaking calmly; she is smiling. Nn! evidently every- 
thing is going well. Only what made him open hi^ eyes so 
wide? But then, he is a fool [^dumk'}, a genuine fool, and 
all that he can do ia to blink his eyes. But this is just the 
kind we want. Now she ia giving him her hand ; Vi^rka is 
smart ; I praise her 1 " 

*' Monsienr Storeshnikof, I must speak seriously with yoa. 
Last night you took a box so that you might represent me to 
your friends as your mistress. I am not going to tell }'ou that 
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itwae dishonorable ; if you had been capable of comprehendiog 
it, 3'oa would not have done it. But 1 warn yon, if you ever 
daie to speak to me in the theatre, or on the street, or any- 
where else, I shall slap yonr face. My mother will torture 
nie " (here Vi^rotchka smiled) >> let come wliat may, it is 
all the same. This evening you receive a note from my 
mother to the effeot that our sleighride is given up, because 
1 am not well." 

He stood up and blinked his eyes, just as Marya Aleke^ 
yevna had noticed. 

'• I speak to yon as to a man who has not a spark of honor 
in him. Bat may be you are not absolutely ruined. If it is 
BO, I beg of you, cease calling upon us ! Then I will foi^ive 
your slander. If you consent, give me your hand." 

She offered him her band ; he took it, hardly knowing what 
he was doing. 

'■ I thank yon. Now go. Say that you must hurrj- to get 
the horses ready for the drive." 

Again he blinked liis eyes. She turned to the notes and 
began to finish singing the " Troika." It was a pity that 
Wiere were no good judges of singing there ; it was charming 
to hear her; indeed, it was rare that one heard so much ex- 
pression put into music. Really, there was too much feeling ; 
it was not artistic. 

lu a moment Marya Aleks^yevna came in, and the cook 
followed her with a waiter containing coffee and lunch. 
Mikhail Ivanuitch, instead of taking the lunch, retreated to 
ihe door. 

" Wliere are you going, Mikhail Ivanniteh? " 

" I am in a hurry, Marya Aleks^yevna, to give orders 
about the horses." 

'■'■Dal jou have ample time, Mik.ifl Ivanuitch." But 
Mikhtii'l Ivanuitch was alrea<ly behind the door. 

Marya Aleks6yevna dashed from the i-cception room into 
tlie parlor with uplifted fists. "What have you done, you 
confounded Vi^rka. Ha? " But the confounded Vi^rka 
was no longer in the parlor ; her mother hastened after her 
to her room, but the door of Vi^rotcbka's room was locked. 
The mother pressed with all the strength of her body to 
break open the door, hut the door did not yield, and Vi^rka 
said : " If you try to break open the door, I shall open tlie 
window and call for help. I will not give myself into your 
hands alive." 

Dig,: .=^:i by Google 
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Marja Aleksfyevna's anger lasted long, but she did not 
break open the door ; finally, shegottiiedof shouting. Then 
Vi^rotchka said: ^'^ Miivienka, hithei'to I eiuiply have not 
loved you ; but Eincu last uight, I pity yuu ; you have had 
much Borrow, and that has made you what you are. Hitherto 
1 have not talked with you, but now 1 waut to bilk ; hut 
only when you have got over being angry. We will talk 
kindly, aa we never have before." 

Of (course, Marya Aleks^ye^'^a did not take these words 
much to hoait ; but weaiy neiTos demand rest, and Marva 
Aleksiyevna began to reason whether it would not be better 
to compromise with her daughter before she, the miserable 
creature, gets entirely out of her hands. " Besides, without 
her, nothing can he done ; we can't marry her to Mishka, the 
fool, unless she's here to marry him, can we? Besides, I 
don't know yet what she has told him ; tliey squeezed each 
other's hands ; what does that si(;nirv? " 

And thus the wcaiy Marya Aleks4yevDa was reasoning 
between ferocity aud cunningness, when suddenly the bell 
rang. It was Julie and Serge. 

IV. 

"Serge, docs her mother speak French?" were Julie's 
first words when she awoke. 

" I don't know ; so you have not put that idea out of your 
head yet?" 

" No, I have not." 

And after taking into consideration all that they had seen 
in the theatre, they decided that in all probability this young 
girl's mother did not speak French. So Julie t^iok Serge 
along with her as interpreter. At all events, such was his 
fate, and he would have had to go even if Vi^rotcbka's mother 
had been the Cardiiial Mezzofanti ; ' and he did not complain 
of his fate, hut went everywhere with Julie, as though he 
were maid of honor to some heroine ! Julie got up late, but 
on the way she stopped at Wickman's, and then, though it 
was not on her way, slie went to fonr other stores because she 
needed certain articles. It was in this way that Mikhail 
Ivanuitch had ample time to explain himself, M.irya Alek- 
s^yevna had ample time to get enraged and to get calmed 
down, before Julie and Serge came fi-om tlie Liteinaia bridge 
to the Goi-okhovaia Street. 
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" But what excuse have we for comiog faere? JV> wbat 
miserable etaii's ! 1 never saw such even in Fai'is ! " 

" it's all the same ; make up an excuse. Her mother keeps 
a sort of a pawn ehop. 'J'ake off your brooch ! Hold on 1 
here's a better one : she gives piaoo lessons. Let's say 
that yon have a niece." 

Matii6na for the first time in her life was asbamed of her 
smashed cheelE-bone when she saw Seine's uniform, and 
especially Julie's magniQcence ; she bad never before met 
face to face with a woman of such importance. Mai-ya 
Aleks^yevna was in such a state of wonder and indescribable 

surprise when M.iti'idna announced that Colonel N M 

witb bis spouse bad done themselves the honor of calling 1 
eBpecially those woi'ds " witli his spouse " ! 

The gossip that permeated into the circle where Marya 
Aleiisiyevna moved, affected exclusively the class of civilians, 
but the gossip about genuine aristocrats died away in the air 
before it reached half way down to Marya Aleks^yevna ; 
therefore she accepted in the full legal interpretation of the 
thonght the words husband and wife, as Serge and Julie 
called each other, in accordance witli the PaEisian fashion. 
Marya Aleks^yevna quickly composed herself and hastened 
down to meet them. 

Serge said that he was very glad of the chance that he bad 
had the evening t>efore, etc., that his wife bad a niece, etc., 
that his wife did not speak Russian, and therefore be was 
interpreter. 

"Yes, I may be grat«fnl to my Creator," said Marya 
Aleks^yevna; " Vi4rotchka has a great talent for teaching 
the piano, aud I should count it a great piece of luck if she 
were to visit such a house as yours. Only my little teacher 
is not very well just now." 

Marya Aleks^yevna spoke particularly loud, so that Vi4- 
rotehka might hear aud understand the appi-oacbing truce. 
She herself in her admiration, as it wei'e, devoured her 
visitors witb her eyes. 

" 1 don't know whether she's got the strength to come out 
and give you a pi'oof of her skill on the piano. — Vi^rotchka, 
my love, can you come out or not? Only some sti'angers — 
there won't be a scene — why won't you come out?" 

Vi^rotchka opened the door, glanced at Sei^ge, and tuiiied 
crimson with sliame and anger. Even unobservant eyes 
could not have failed to take notice of this, and Julie's eyes 
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were sharper, if that were possible, than even Marva Aleks^- 
yeviia's. The if'iencli wumuu begun without beating aruund 
the hush : — 

" My dear child, you are surprised and indignant to see a 
roan iu whose presence you were so much offended last night, 
and who pro!>abi_\ himself gave you some reason for offence. 
My husband is thoughtless ; but for all that, he is far better 
than the rest of the lazy young fellows. Please forgive him 
for my sake ; I came to you with good intentions. The 
lessons for my niece was only a pret«nce ; but it is necessaiy 
to keep it up for a while. Please play us something — some- 
thing qniic short ; then you and I will go to your room, and 
we'll talk tlie matter over. Listen to me, my child." 

Can this be tlie same Julie who is so well known among 
the aristocratic young bloods of Petersbiii^? Can this be 
the same Julie who plays sncb tricks as make even devil-may- 
care young fellows Iilush ? No, it is a princess to whose eara 
a rough word never came ! 

Vi^rotchka sat down to show her skill on the piano. Julie 
stood behind her ; Sei'ge engaged himself in conversation 
with Marya Aleks^yevna, with the view of finding out what 
the relationship was between her and Storeshnikof. In the 
course of a few minutes Julie stopped Vi^rotchka, put her 
arm around her waist, walked with her up and down the 
parlor, then went with her to her room. Serge explained 
that bis wife was satisfied with Vi^rotcbka's playing, 
but wanted to speak witli her because it was necessary also 
to know the teacher's character, etc., and he continued to 
talk with Marya Aleks^yevna about Storeshnikof. All this 
was excellent, but Marya Aleks^yevna found reason for 
greater suspicion and vigilance. 

"My dear child," said Julie, as she entered Vi6rotohka's 
room, *' yonr mother ia a very bad woman. But in order that 
I may know what to say to you, I beg of you to tell lue liow 
and why you went to the theati'e last night. 1 know all 
about it already from my husband, but from your story 1 
shall learn your character. Don't be afrai<l of me." And 
when she had heard Vi6rofchka's account, she continued : — 

"Yes, one can speak plainly with you; you have char- 
acter." And in very careful, delicate terms she told the 
story of the wager that bad been made the evening before ; 
whereuixin Vi4rotchka told her about the invitation to go to 
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*' Now do .yon suppose he wanted to deceive your mother, 
or were they both iu a conspiracy against you? " 

Vt^rotcbka begau to aver with much warmth that her 
mother was not such a bad woman aa to be in a conspir- 
acy. 

" It won't take me long to find out," said Julie. " You 
stay here ; yon are not needed there." Julie returned to the 
parlor. 

*'Sei^e, he has invited this woman and her daughter to 
take a ride this evening. Tell her about last uight'e supper." 

" Your daughter is agreeable to ray wife ; now it 18 neces- 
sary to see about ber terms ; in all probability we shall not 
have any trouble on that score. But allow me to Hnish our 
talk almnt our mutual friend. You give him very high 
praise, but are you awaie of the way that he talks about his 
relationship to your family ? For example, do you know why 
he invited us last evening to your box?" 

In Marya Aleks4yevna's eyes there gleamed, insteatl of a 
look of anxious inquiry, the thought, " Then it is so ! " 

" I am not a gossip," she replied witli dissatisfaction. "I 
myself do not carry tattle around, and I don't listen much to 
the tattle of others." lliis was said not withont sarcasm, in 
spite of all her admiration of her visitor. " Thei'e are always 
a gooil many little things that young people talk about among 
themselves ; there is no need of bothering with them." 

"Very good; well then, do you call this also gossip?" 
He began to tell the story of the supper. Marya Aleka^yevna 
did not let him finish ; as soon as he said the first word about 
the wsger, she leaped to her feet and cried out in wrath, en- 
tirely foigetting the importance of her guests : — 

" Now what sort of tricks are these ! Akh ! the villain 1 
Akii ! the mmxierer ! Now I see why he invited us to go 
a-driving ! He wanted to get me out of ttie way so as to 
ruin a deftncelesa young girl! Akh! the beastly manl" 
and so she went on. Then she l>^an to thank her guests for 
-salvation of her life and her daughter's honor. "And so 
that was what you were driving at, bdtiusIJca; I suspicioned 
it at the very first, that you did not come without some good 
reason ; lessons is lessons, but I saw that you had some 
other game ; but I did not think that was the reason ; I 
thought that yon had some other bride for him, that you 
wanted to take him away from ns ; I have been unjust to 
you, poor sinner that I am ; be generous and forgive me 1 
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Toil have done me such a great favor that I shall never 
forget it as loug as I live," And thus she went ou pouiing 
out cureea, btesBUigs, excuaes, in a disorderly torrent. 

Julie did not listen long to this endless speech, the mean- 
ing of which was plaiu to her from the tone of her voice, 
and from her gesturea. While Marya Aleks^yevna was 
speaking the very flret words, the French woman got up and 
returned to Vi4rot*hka's room. 

" No, your mothur was not his accomplice, and now she is 
very indignant with him. But I know such people as your 
mother very well. They can't long hold out in their dislike 
of people who have money. 8he will soon be on the look- 
out for a husband for you i^ain, and what will be the end 
of It all, God knows. At all events, it will be very hard for 
yoii. At first alie will leave you in peace ; but I tell you it 
will not last long. Whnt are' you going to do now? Have 
you any relatives in Petersburg?" 

" No." 

"That is too had. Have yon a lover?" 

Vi^rotchka did not know how to answer this ; she only 
opened her eyes In wonder. 

" Forgive me, forgive me; I might have known that, hut 
so much the worse. Of course, then you have no one to 
protect you. What can be done? Now listen; I am not 
what I seemed to you at firet. I am not his wife ; we only 
live t<^ether. I am known in all Peterabm^ ns a veiy had 
woman, but 1 am an honest woman. To visit me would cost 
you your reputation ; it is sufficiently risky for you that I have 
called at your rooms only once, and to call upon yon a sec- 
ond time would be sure ruin. Meantime it is neceasai-y for 
me to see you ^ain, and probably more than once ; that is, if 
yon have any confidenc-e in me. Yes? Then what time eau 
I see you to-morrow?" 

" About twelve o'clock," said Vi^rotchka. This waa 
rather too early for Julie, but all right ; she would give 
orders to be called at that time, and she would meet Vi4- 
rotchka at the Gostinui Dvor,' opposite the Nevsky Prospekt. 
This place is not so mnch frequented as the others ; it will be 
easier to Rnd each other, and no one knows Julie there. 

" Yea, and here is another lucky thought ; give me a piece 
of paper ; I'll write a note to that contemptible fellow, and 
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SO get him into my power." JiiHe wrote, " Monsieur Store- 
sliiiiKot', you are uow iu all probability in great embarraas- 
ment ; if yon wish to get out of it, come to my Itouse at 
seven o'clock. M. Ic TeUier." 

" Now, good by." 

Julie oHe red her hand, but Vi^rotchka threw herself on 
her necK, kissed her, wept, and kitsHed her again, and Julie 
was still lees able to bear it; she sbed tears slill more 
abundantly than Vi^rotchka ; the feeling that she was doing 
a noble deed gave her such happiness and pride that it was 
very touching ; she went into ecstasies, she kept on speaking, 
always with tears and kisses, and linally she ended with &a 
exclamation : — 

"My friend! my dear child! may God spare you from 
knowing what I am feeling now, when, for the fimt time in 
many years, pure lips touch mine. Die, but don't give a 
kiss without love 1 " 



Storksbhieop's plan was not so murderous as Marya Alek- 
s4yevna supposed ; she in her own style put it in a too bru- 
tal form, but the spirit of the thing she interpreted ai-ight. 
Storeshnikof's idea was to biiug the two ladies a little later 
in the evening to the restaurant whei« the supper was going 
to be; of coui'se, they would be hungry and cold, and it 
would be necessary for them to get warm, and have a cup of 
tfia. He would have a little opium put into Marya Aleks^- 
yevna's teacup or wineglass; Vi^rotebka would be fright- 
ened to see her mother lose consciousness ; he would take 
Vi^rotchka into the room where the supper was going on, 
and tlien hi^ bet would be won ; what thcjfual result would 
be, ha would leave to chance. Maybe Vi4rotchka in her 
perplexity would not understand the matter, and would 
agree to remain in the strange company, but even if slie 
remaiiH-d but a little wbile, it would not mak6 any differ- 
ence i it would be excused because she had only just entered 
npon that adventurous course of life, and naturally felt a 
bit of awkwai-dness at firat. Then afterwards he would buy 
Marya Aleksiiyevua off with a little money, after which he 
would have nothing more to do with her. 

But now wliat was he to do? Ho cursed his boastfuluess 
before his friends, his faint-heartedness when met by Vi6- 
rotchka's onexpected and abrupt resistance ; he wished that 
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the earth would opcD and swallow him. Now what was he 
to do? While his miml was iu such disorder aud despair, a 
letter from Julie brought healing balm to his wound ; a ray 
*ii boi)e shoue into the impeuetriible UurkneKs; a solid road 
opened through the quagmire under the feet of the sinking 
man. " Oh ! she can ; she is the cleverest woman ; she can 
bring anything about ! She is the noblest of women ! " 

At ten minutes before seven be was staDdiug before her 
door. " She is waiting for you, and gave orders to have you 
admitted." 

, How majestically she is sitting ! how stern she looks ! 
She scarcely bends her head in reply to bis bow; "1 am 
very glad to see you ; take a seat." 

Not a muscle moved in her face. "It will be a good 
scolding [lit. head- washing], I suppose; no matter, scold 
Away, only save me." 

" Monsieur Storeshnik," she began in a cold, slow way, 
"you know my opinion of the matter in regard to which we 
have come together now, and which, of course, I see no need 
«f characterizing again. I have seen that young lady whom 
you were talking about last night; I have heard about your 
visit to them to-day ; consequently, I know all about every- 
thing, and T am very glad, because it saves me from asking 
you any questions. Tour position is perfectly clear, uot 
only to you, but to me." 

" Lord ! I'd rather she would scold." thought the victim. 

" It seems to me," she went on, " that you cannot get out 
of it without somebody's help, and that you cannot expect 
anybody to help you successfully but me. If you have any- 
thing to say iu your defence, I will listen." "And so," 
ftftei' a pause, ";^u, as well as I, suppose that no one else 
is able to help you ; just listen to what I am able and willing 
to do for yon ; if my supposititious help is going to l>e of 
any use to you, 1 wiU tell you the tenns on which 1 agree to 
accomplish it." 

And in the long, long style of an official explanation, she 
told him that she could send a letter to Jean in which she 
would say, " that, after last night's caprice, she had thought 
things over ; that she wanted to take part in the supper, but 
that she was engaged for this evening, and thei'efore she 
asked Jean to persuade Storeshnikof to postpone the supper 
till some time that should be agreed upon with Jean." She 
read the letter over ; the letter expressed a conviction that 
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Storeehnikof would win the wager, and that it would be dia- 
agi-eeable to him to put off hia tiiumph. " Would (his letter 
be Butficient ? " '■ Indeed, it would." "In such a case," contin- 
ued Julie, in ttie very same etj le of otUciul notes ; she would 
send off the letter on two oonditioiis: "You can accept 
them or not ; if you accept tltem, 1 will Bend off the letter ; 
if you refuse theu, I shall bum the letter ; " and all this was 
said in the everlasting manner that seemed to diaw out the 
soul of the rescued man. At last came the condltious ; 
there were two : " First, that you cease persecuting the young 
person of whom we weie speaking ; second, that yon cease 
mentioning her name in your conveisatious." 

" Is that all?" the rescued man wonders : '* I thoujiht she 
would ask, the deuce knows what, and I should have been 
willing to grant anything." He agiees, and his face shows 
a triumph at the easiness of hei' conditions ; but Jnlie is not 
in ttie least softened, and she keeps on with her explana- 
tions. "Tlie firat is necessary for her sjike; the second 
also for her sake, but still nioi-e fur yours. I shall postpone 
the snp|>er for a week, and then for another week ; and then 
the thing will be forgotten : but you must understand that 
the otiiers will forget about it only unless yon do not any 
lunger say a single word about the young lady about whom, 
etc." And at ihe same time she keeps on explaining and 
assuring him tliat the letter will be received by Jean in ample 
time. " I have made inquiries, and he will dine with Bertiie, 
etc. ; he will call on you as soon as he lias tinisbed bis cigar, 
etc." And this too was said as before; then she said, 
" And BO the letter will be sent, and I am veiy glad ; please 
read it over ; I have no confidence in others, and I do not 
expect others to have confidence in me. — .You have read it 
over : please seal it yourself. Here ia an envelope ; I will 
ring the bell. — Pauline, have the goodness to post this letter, 
etc. Pauline, I have not seen Monsieur Storeshnikof to- 
day ; do you understand ? he has not been here ! " 

This tormenting salvation lasted about an houi'. Finally 
the lettei' was sent off, and the rescued man breathes more 
freely, but the perspiration runs down his face, and Julie 
continues : — 

"In a quai-ter of an hour yon must hurry home, so that 
Jean may find you there. Hut this quarter of an hour is still 
at your disposal, and I am going to avail myself of it to say 
a few words to you ; you will follow or you will not foUow 
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the advice which they contain, but jou will at least tliink it 
over seriously. 1 shall nut say a word abuut the ohiigatioiis 
tliat an honui-ablc uiau feels towards a young girl whoae good 
name he has compromised ; I know too well our aristocmtic 
young men to expect any advantage from going over this 
side of tlie question. But I find that if you should marry the 
young person about whom we have been speaking, it would 
be a good thing for you. As a straightforward woman, I 
shall lay down before you explicitly the foundations of my 
belief, tliough some of them may be ticklish in your ears ; 
however, your least word will be sufficient for me to stop. 
Yon are a man of a weak character, and yon run the risk of 
falling into the hands of some bad woman who will torment 
you and make you her mere [ilnything. Unt she is kind and 
noble, and therefore she would nut treat you shabbilv. To 
marry heri notwithstanding the lowness of her birth compared 
to yours, notwithstanding her iKJverty, would help you along 
in your caieer ; she, when once introduced into tlie ' great 
world ' with all the money that yon have, with all her beauty, 
good sense, and atrengtli of character, would occupy a bril- 
liant place i the advantage of tliis can be nuderstood by every 
husband, lint aside from tliese advantages, which every 
other husband would receive from such a wife, you, through 
the peculiarities of your nature, more than any one else, need 
an assistant. I will speak still plainer : you need some one 
to lead you. Every word that I have spoken has been 
weighed ; every word has been based on my observation of 
her. I do not ask yon to believe me, bnt I recommend that 
you think over my advice. I donbt very much whether she 
would accept your offer ; hut if she should accept it, it would 
be a good thing for you. I shall not detain you any longer ; 
now you must hurry home." 

YI. 

Mart* Ar-EKSETEVNA, of course, did not even complain of 
Vidrotchka's refusal of the sleighride, after she found out 
that that Mishka-dieraft was nut at all such a durak as she 
thought, and that he had almost got ahead of her. Vii- 
rotchka was left in peace, and on the next morning, without 
meeting with any hiuderance, she started for the Gostinni 
Dvor. 

"It is freezing here; I do not like cold weather," said 
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Julie. " We must go somewhere else ; but where ? Wait. 
I'll be right back I'rom this Bhop." 

8be bongbt a thick veil for Vi^rotcUka. '* Put it on ; then 
you can go with me without any fear. But don't lift your 
veil until we are alone ! Pauline is very modest, hut I don't 
want that even she should see you. I am too careful of you, 
my child ! " 

In fact she herself wore her maid's cloak and bonnet and 
a tliiok veil. When Julie got warm, she listened to all the 
news that Vi^rotchka had to tell her ; then she told her in 
turn al)oat her inteniew with Storeshnikof. 

" Now, my dear child, there is no doubt that he will make 
yon an oSer. These young men are always getting over ears 
in love when theif flirting meets no respouee. Do you know, 
my dear child, that 3'ou have treated him quite like an ex- 
perience<1 coquette. Coquetry — I am speaking about genu- 
ine coquetry, not about foolish, stupid imitations of it, for 
they are disgusting, like any other imitation of a good thing 
— coquetry, I say, means sense and tact in the way that a 
woman treats a man. Therefore absolutely innocent girls 
act without meaning it, exactly like experienced coquettes, if 
only they have sense and tact. Maybe my motives will 
partly influence liim, but the main thiug is your resistance. 
However, be will make you an offer, and I advise 3'ou to 
accept it." 

'•You who told me only yesterday that it was better to 
die than give a kiss without love?" 

" My dear child, that was said in excitement : in moments 
of excitement it is true and good. But life is prose and 
calculation." 

" No ! never ! never ! He is contemptible ! tbis is abomin- 
able 1 I shall not lower myself ; let him devour me ; I'd 
sooner jump out of tlie window — sooner go out and bog for 
bread — but to give my hand to a contemptible, low man — 
no ! it is better to die ! " 

Julie began to explain the advantages : " You will get rid 
of your mother's persecutions ; you stand in danger of being 
sold ; he is not bad, but only a little off ; a nai-row man who 
is not bad is better than any other husband for a woman of 
strong character; you would be misti-ess of the house." 

She depicted the position of actresses, dancers, who do not 
love their " husbands " but reign over them : " This is tlie 
freest situation in the world for a woman, except that situa- 
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tion of i ode pendente and power wfatvfa society might grai)t 
to a legally married woman ; that ie, it miglit give her as 
mueli independence as au actress bas towards the udniirer of 
an actress.'" 

15he B|>oke much ; Vi^rotcbka spoke ninth ; they both got 
excited. Vi^rotchka finally became pathetic. 

'* You call me fanciful, you ask me what I want from life. 
I want neither to reigii nor to he subjected ; I do not wnat to 
deceive or to make pretence ; I do not want to regard the 
opinions of ottiers, to strive for wtiat other people recommend 
to me, without I feel the need of it. I am sot used to riches 
— for myself they are not necessary; why, then, should I 
seek thein only because others think that they are pleaeant 
for all people, anil consequently mnat be pleasant for me? I 
have never gone into society, I have not known what it was 
to shine, and as yet I have do desire to do so ; why, then, 
should I sacrifice anytbiug for a brilliant situation, only 
because according to the ideas of others it is pleasant? For 
what I do not feel the slightest need of, I am not going to 
saciiflce, I do not say myself, but even my slightest caprice. 
1 want to be independent and live iu my own way ; I am pre- 
pared for whatever is needful for myself ; what<:ver is not 
needful I do not want. What will be neecssarj' for me I do 
not know ; you say, ' I am young and inexperienced, that I 
shall chiing,e as time goes on,' — well, so belt; when the time 
comes, I shall change ; but now I do not want, do not want, do 
not want, anything that I do not want ! ' But what do I want 
now ? ' yon ask. Well, I am sure I do not know. Do I want 
to love a man ? I do not know ! It was only yestei-day 
morning I did not know when I got up that I was going to 
want to love you ; and sevei-al hours before I Itegan to love 
you I did not know that I could love any one ; and I did not 
know how I should feel when 1 felt love for you ; and so now 
I do not know how I should feel to love a man ; I only know 
that I do not want to be anybody's slave ! I want to be free ! 
I do not want to be under obligations to any one, so that 
any one should dare to say to me, ' You must do something 
for mc' I want to do only what I have it in my heart to do, 
and let others do the saine ; I do not want to ask anything of 
anybody ; I do not want to curtail anybody's freedom ; I want 
to be free m.yself ! " 

Uk rithlB aiid pHTileKci- Tcherquiilieveky wunis lo develop the klu ot allowint 
murivd wumea eq^uu rk((ht wLLh liuibaudjt. 
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Jalie listened and was lost in thought, and her face greir 
red ; but then she could not lielp her face gi'owing red when 
she eat near a tire. I>lie leaped to her feet, and said lu a 
brolien voice : — 

" Well, well, my cliild, 1 myself should have felt that way 
if I liad not been ruined. But I am not corrupted by those 
deeds that are generally thought to ruin a woman ; not by 
what happened to me in the past, what I endured and suf- 
fered ; not because of those ttuiigs was my body given over 
lo insult ; but because 1 was used to idleness, to luxui-y ; be- 
cause I am not strong enougli to live by myself ; because I 
need other peojile ; because I tiy to please ; therefore I am 
doing wluLt I do not like to do, and this is wretchedness. 
Don't listen to wliat 1 said, my child ; I have been trying to 
mill you. This is tonnent; I cannot biuch the pure wil£out 
polluting it. Avoid me, my child ; I am a bad woman ; 
don't think about society ! They are all bad tliere, worse 
than I am. Where idleness is, there is abomination; where 
grandeur is, there is abomination. Bun, run 1 " ^ 

vn. 

Storeshnikof kept thinking moi'e and more frequently, 
" Well, now, supiK>ae I should take and marry lier?" What 
happeni.'d to him was a very common thing, not only with 
people of weak character of his stamp, but also not seldonv 
with people of more independent character. In the histories 
of the nations such cases as his fill the volumes of Hume and 
GiblKiu, Uanke and Thierry ; men crowd only to one side 
simply because they do not hear the words, " Now strive, 
brethren, to take the otiier side"; and if by chance lliey 
hear and tm-n to the other side of the circle, tiicn they go to 
crowding just as liad on the other side. Storeshnikof had 
hcaix) and seen that rich young men were in the habit of tak- 
ing poor and pretty young girls as mistresses. Well, and 
so he tried to make Vi^rotchka his mistress. No other word 
had entered his head ; he heard the other word, " Yon might 
marry her" ; well, now he begins to think about the word 

' The Ruwlm poet Nekrisof Myi In bL» poem, "UhOifiiVii i NaryBdnaYn " (The 
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"wife," jast aa before he thought about the word"mis- 

This is a universal cliai'Scteristic, and Storeshiiikof illus- 
trates very cleiirly iu liis t)wii case uiae-tentlis of the motives 
in the history of tlie human race. But historians and psy- 
chologists na,y that in every special fact the univei'sal cause 
is " individualized," auuording to their expression, by local, 
temporary, national, and personal elements, although tliey 
— that is, these elements — are important; for example, all 
spoons, albeit they are s[>(>ons, yet whoever gobbles soup or 
shchi witli the sijood in his hand must examine that special 
spoon. Therefore let us examine iSloreshnikof 1 

Tlie principal tiling that Julie bad said — as though she 
had been i-eading all the liussian novels that treat of such 
things — was this, Resistani^e sti-engthens desire. 

The thouglit about Vi^rotchka took possession of Storesh- 
nikof after the theatre with moi'e power than ever before. 
After exhibiting to liis friends the mistress of bis fancy, it 
seemed to him that she was much more beautiful than he had 
imagined. Beauty, just like iutellect or any other valuable 
thing, is treasured by the majority of people exactly accord- 
ing as it is reckoned by the general 0|>inion. Everybody 
sees that a handsome face is handsome, but to what degree 
it is handsome, how can that lie expressed unless its rank 
takes a diploma ? Vi^rotchka, sitting in the gallery or in the 
back TOW of the theatre, would not have been noticed ; but 
when she appeared in a box in the second tier, a good many 
opera-glasses were directed towards her ; and liow many enco- 
miums of her beauty did not Storeslinikof iiear. when, after 
seeing her to her carriage, he returned to tlie foyer. And 
Serge ! Oh, what a refiued taste he has ! And Julie ! Well, 
when such good fortune is hati-bed, there is no need of mak- 
ing a choice as to the way of possessing it. 

His self-love was stinted at the same time as his passion. 
But it was touched also on the other side. "It is hardly 
likely that she will accept you," What! not accept him 
with such a uniform and snch an estate? No, you are mis- 
taken. Frenchwoman; she will take it; of course, she will, 
she will ! 

Tliere was still another reason of the same stamp. Storeeh- 
nikoPs mother, of course, would opiwse his choice; his 
mother is a representative of the world, and Storeahnikof 
hitherto has stoixl in awe of his mother, and of course he has 
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been bnrdened by bis dependence on her. For people who 
Luve no Btreogth of cliiiiauter it is very charming lu tbink, 
" I am not afraid. I liave a strong churacter." 

or course, there was also a desive to advance in bis worldly 
career through his wife. 

And to nil this there was added tlie fact that Storeslinikof 
did not dare to show himself to Vi^rotcbka in his former 
r6le, and meantime he coukl not resist looking at her. 

In a woi-d, Storeshnikof each day tlioiiglit more seriously 
of getting married, and at tiie end ol' a week, when Mar^-a 
Aleks4yevua, after returning from a late sersice, was sitling 
down and tliiriking bow abe might catch bim, be himself ap< 
peared, and made an oU'er of mairiagc. Vi^rotchka did not 
come out of her room, and so he could only speak with 
Marya Aleks^yevna. Harya Aleks^yevoa of course said 
that she on her part looked upon it as a great honor, but as 
ft loving mother, she must know her diiught<?r's mind, and 
asks him to call for his answer on tli&^next morning. 

" Na ! she's a trump, my girl Vi^ra," said Marya AIeks4- 
yevoa to ber husband, surprised at such an abrupt turning of 
the case; "just see bow she has got the louug hid under 
ber thumb. And I was thinking and thinking, and did not 
know how to put my wits to work ; I was thinking bow mncb 
bother it would cost me to uat«h him t^ain ; I was thinking 
how the whole affair was ruined, while she, my gotvbusklca 
[my darling, literally, little pigeon], did not spoil it at all, 
but brought it round all right. She knew how it was neces- 
sary to act. Nu! she is cunning; it's no use talkin'." 

"The Lord inspires infants with wisdom," said Pavel 
Eonstantinuitch. 

He seldom played any part in domestic life. But Ttfarya 
Aleks^yevna was a steiTi observer of the go<xl old traditions, 
and on such a solemn occasion as tlie telling her daughter 
about the olTer, she allowed her husband to take the rAle of 
honor, which by right belongs to the head and ruler of the 
family. I'avel Konstantinuitoh and Marya Alcks^ycvna 
seated themselves on the sofa, as on the most solemn place, 
and sent Matri6na to atik the baruishna to come to them. 

"Vi^ra," — I'avel Konstantinuitch began, — "Mikhail Iva- 
Duitch has done us the honor of asking youf hand. We 
answered like loving parents that we would not compel yon, 
hut we said that <m our side we were glad. You, as a good 
and dutiful daughter, such as you have always appeared to 
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be, will depend on our expiTience, that we have not dared to 
ask God for bucU u IiusImh.iI Tor you. Do you agiee, Vi^ra?" 

" No," said Vi^rotclika. 

"What 13 that you say, Viira?" cried Pavel Konstanti- 
nuitch. The tbing was ao plain that t;vfu he could cry out, 
not asking hia wife liow to act. 

"Have you lost your senses, yon fool? Repeat that if 
you dare, you disol>edicnt tiling ! " cried Marya Aleks^yevna, 
doubling her fists agninst her daughter. 

" Foi'give mc, mdmeiika" said Vi6ra, rising; "if yon 
touch me, I will leave the houfo ; if you lock me np, I will 
jump out of the window. I knew how you would take my 
refusal, and I have resolved how to act. Take a seat, and 
sit down, or I shall go." 

Marya Aleks^yevna sat down again. " What a piece of 
Btupidity ! that front door is not under lock and key ; she 
would push away tlic bolt in a second ; We could not ketch 
her. She would rim away ! she is crazy ! " 

" I shall not marry him ! Without my consent, they can't 
marrv me ! " 

" Vidra, yon arc losing your senses," said Marya Aleks6- 
yevna in a choking loice. 

" IIow ciui that he? What answer can we give him to- 
morrow?" exclaimed iicr father. 

" You are not to blame towards liira, but I will not con- 
sent." --.^^ 

This scene lasted about two hours. Marya Aleks^yevna 
was in a stew; twenty times she began to cfs; out, and 
clench her fists, but Vidrotchka said " Don't gefllfo or I 
shall leave ! " Thoy kept beating about the bush, butBiey 
could not do anything. It ended when Matridiia came inft* 
ask whctlier she would put on the dinner " The jJtVof/ [piep. 
was ovei-done." 

"Think till evening, Vi^ra Come to your senses, you 
fool ! " said Marya Alcks^yc\ na, and whispered sometliing lo 
Uatridna. 

" Mdmetika, you are going to do something to me ! to take 
out the key from my hedi-oom, or something else. Don't 
you do it, or it will be worse ! " 

Marya Aleksdyevna said to the cook, " No matter. What 
a beast she is ! this Vifirka ! If it wei-e not tliat he want«d 
her on account of her face, I would beat her till she bled ! 
But now how can I touch her? Khe will disfigure herself, 
the confounded fool \ " 
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They went in to dinner. They (lined quietly. After din- 
ner Vi^rotchka went to ber room. Favel Konstantinuitch 
lay down, as he usually did, to take a nap, but this time the 
nap was a failure. As soon as he closed his eyes, Matri6na 
came in and said that the kkozydlka's manservant was there ; 
that the landlady asks Pavel Konstantinuitch to call upon her 
immediately. Mati'i6na was trembling like au aspen leaf. 
Why should she ti-emble? 

VIII. 

How could Matri6na help trembling when the whole 
trouble ai'ose through her? As soon as she called Vi4ro- 
tcbka to h&r pdpenka and mdmevka, she immediately ran off 
to tell the wife of the kJiozydika's cook how "your barin is 
courting our baruislina" ; they called the j'oungest of the 
kliozydika's ehamberinaida. and began to blame her for her 
unMendliness in not having told tbem anything abont it be- 
fore. The youngest chambermaid could not imderstand 
what the secret was that they blamed her for not telling : 
she had never concealed anything. They told her when she 
said, " I have not concealed anything," that they were sorry 
for reproaching her for concealing anything. She ran off to 
tell the news to the oldest of the chambei-maids ; the oldest 
of the chambermaids said, "Of course, he has done this 
without his mother's knowledge, because I Lave not heard 
anything, and I must know everything that Anna Petrovna 
knows," and she went off to tell the whole BtoiT to the bar- 
vinn; such was the mischief caused by Matrifina! "My 
confounded little tongue has made me a great deal of 
bother," she thought. " Marya Aleks^yevna will find out 
who let the cat out of the bag." But it happened that Marya 
Aleks^yevna foi-got to ask who told of it, 

Anna Petrovna could not say anything else but akJi and 
okk: twice she fell in a swoon, even while she was alone 
with the senior chambermaid. Of course, she was greatly 
shocked, and she summoned her son. The son appeared. 

" Michel, is it true what I have heard?" in a tone of in- 
dignant suffering. 

" What have yon heard, mam.anf" 

"That yon have offered yourself to this — to this — to 
this — to the daughter of our mauler 1" 

L,,-=-ii,Gi:K.)^le 
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'^ Without asking your mother's cooBent? " 

"I intended to ask your cooseat after 1 had obtained hers." 

'' I presume that you were surer of her coosent than of 
mine I " 

"Jfawian, it is the fashion nowadays to get the girl's 
Gouseut first, and to spealc to relations afterwards." 

" Is that your fashion? Maybe it ia also your fashion for 
the Bona of good families to marry God knows whom, and 
for the mothers to consent to it? " 

" But, mawian, sbeis not' aGod-knows-whom' ; when you 
come to know her yon will approve of my choice." 

" ' When I know her!' I shall never know her! ' I ap- 
pi-oveof your choice' ! I forbid any thought of this choice 1 
Do you hear? I forbid it ! " 

" Maman, this is not the fashion nowadays ; I am not a 
little boy to be lead around by the band by you. I know 
myself where I am going." 

" Akh! " Anna Petrovna shut her eyes. 

Mikhail Ivanuitch had to yield before Marya Aleks^yevna, 
to Julie, to Vi^i-otchka, because they were women of sense 
and strong character ; but here, as far as sense was concerned, 
the battle was drawn, and if Ihe mother was stronger by 
reason of her character, still the son felt solid ground under 
his feet ; he bad stood iu awe of his mother hitherto through 
habit, but they both remembered very well that in reality the. 
khozydika was not the khozydika, but ouly the mother of the 
khoxydin; and again that the khozydika'a son is in realit}' not 
the khozy&ika's eon, but the khozydtn. And therefore the 
kitozydxka hesitated to use the decided word " forbid " ; she 
prolonged the conversation, hoping to defeat lier son and 
get him tired out before a genuine battle was fought. But 
the son had gone to such lengths that it was inipoasible to 
withdraw, and he was compelled by the necessity of the case 
to fight it out. 

" Maman, I assure you that a better daughter you could 
not have." 

" You torment 1 your mother's murderer ! " 

" Maman, let us reason about it coolly. Sooner or later 
I shall have to get married, and a married man must have 
greater expenses than a bachelor. I could, of course, marry 
such a woman that all the income of the estate would have to 
be spent on my establishment. But she will be a dutiful 
daughter, and we could live with you just as I always have." 
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" Torment ! my murderer ! get out of my sight ! " 

" Maraan, duu't be augr^ ; i am not in Uie least to 
blame ! " 

'* Marry such a wench, and not to blame ! " 

" Now, maman, I am going to leave you. I do not want 
you to cskll her such names in my presence." 

"My murderer ! " 

Anna Petrovna fell in a swoon, and Michel went off. eatie- 
fied with the courageous way in which he bad carried out the 
first scene, which was tlie most important of all. 

Seeing that her eon was gone, Anna Petrovna recovered 
from her swoon. Her sou lias absolutely escaped from her 
power ! In response to her " I forbid " he explains that tiie 
house is his! Anna Petrovna thought and thouglit; she 
])oured out her grief before ttie senior chambermaid, who in 
these circumstances shared absolutely in the kkoxydika's feel- 
ings of contempt for the manager's daughter ; she consulted 
with her and sent for tlie manager. 

" Hitherto I have been very well satisfied with you, Pavel 
Konstaotinuitch ; but now these intrigues, in which ixissibly 
you have had no share, may compel me to quarrel with 

, " Your ladyship,' I am not to blame in the slightest degree, 
'fore Goi] 1 " 

*' I knew long ago that Michel was banging around your 
daugliter. I did not put a stop to it, because a young man 
vannot live without recreation. I am willing to make allow- 
ances for the mischief of young men, but I cannot endure 
that my family should be degraded. How did your daughter 
dare to think of entertaining such an amhitton ? " 

" Your ladyship, she has not dared to entertain any such 
ambition. She is a modest girl ; we have brought her up 
respectably." 

" What do you mean by that? " 

"Your ladystiip, she would never dare to do anything 
against your will." 

Anna Petrovna did not believe her ears. Can it be possible 
that this good news is true ? 

*' You must be aware what my will is. I cannot consult 
to such an unnatural and, I may say, disreputable marriage." 

" We are sensible of that, your ladyship, and Vi^rotchka 
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feels it also. She said so ; 'I do not dare to offend her 
ladyship,' were lier veiy words." 
'- How could tliat be? " 

" It happened, jour ladyship, that Mikhiul Ivanuitch 
named hia intentions to my wife, and my wife told him that 
she tould not give him an answer till lo-monymoiuin', and rny 
wire and me intended, your ladyship, to call on you and t«ll 
you all about it, because, bein' as it was late, we did not dare 
todisturb your ladyship. And when Mikhiul Ivanuitch went, 
we told Vi^rotchka, and she saiti, ' I perfectly agree with 
you, pdpenka and mdmetika, that it is not to be dreamed of.' " 
" Is she such a sensible and honest girl?" 
" Cei-tainly, your ladyship, she is a vii-tuous girl." 
" WeU, I am very glad that we can i-emnin friends with 
you. I will pay you for this, I am even now ready to pay 
you for this. On tlie front staira, where the tailor lives, the 
apartment on the second floor is vacant, isn't it? " 
'■ It will be vacant in three days, your ladyship." 
" Take it for yourself. You may spend a hundred rubles 
to have it put in order, and I will add to your salary two 
hundred and forty rubles a year." 

" Allow me to kiss your ladyship's little hand ! " 
"Very well, that will do. — Tatiana!" The senior cham- 
bermaid came in. " Find me my blue velvet cloak, I want 
to give thb to your wife. It cost me one hundred and fifty 
rubles [really eighty-five !] I have only worn it twice 
[in reality, more than twenty times]. And this I give to 
your daughter." Anna Petroviia handed the manager a 
lady's small watch. "I paid three hundred rubles" (in 
reality one hundred and twenty) " for it. I can make 
presents, and I shall not forget yon in the future eitlier. I 
make allowances for the mischief of young men." 

After dismissing the mani^er, Anna Petrovna again sum- 
moned Tatiana r '• Ask Mikhail Ivanuitch to c<)me to me — 
or, no, it's better, I will go him myself." She was afraid 
that her messenger would tell the news to her son's valet, 
and tlie ^-alet would tell her son what news the manager 
brought, and the bouquet would vanish, and not make the 
impression on her son's nose as if it were fresh from the 
wine of her own words ! 

MikhaVl Ivanuitih was lying down, and not without some 
satisfaction, was twisting his mustache: "Now, what has 
brought her here? I have no smelling-saltB for fainting- 
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fits ! " he thought, getting up when his mother entered. But 
he saw in her face ti scornful triumph. 

IS be sat down; she Bald: " ^il down, Mikbiul Ivanuitch, 
and we will have a talk." And she looked at hiiu fur a long 
time with a smile ; at last ehc cuntiimed : " 1 am very well 
content, Mikhail Ivanuitch ; guess why I am content." 

"I do not know what to guess, maman; jou are so 
strange — " 

" Von will see tliat there is nothing strange at all ; think 
away, and [Mii'liaps you will guess ! " 

Again a long paust:. He is lost in peiplexity ; she is en- 
joying her trininph. 

■' You cannot guess ; I will tell you. It is very simple and 
natural ; if you had a spark of noble feeling, you would have 
guessed it. Your mistress" — in the former talk Anna Pe- 
trovnu had to taek ship, but now she bad no reason to tack ; 
the means of defeating her was taken away from her oppo- 
nent — "Your mistress — don't jou answer me back, Mi- 
khail Ivanuitch — you yourself have boasted everywhere that 
she was yonr mistress, — this creature of low origin, of low 
training, of low behavior — even this contemptible crea-' 
ture — " 

•■^ Maman, I am not willing to hear such es]^ressions about 
the girl who is to be my wife." 

" I should not have used tliem, if I had thought that she 
wns going to be yonr wife. And I began with the ii.tention 
of explaining to you that this was not to l>e, and why it was 
not to be. Allow me to finish. Then yon may frtely re- 
proach me for these expressions, which will then be out 
of place according to your idea ; but dow allow me to finish. 
I wish to say that your misti'ess, this nameless creature, un- 
trained, mannerless, feelingless — even she puis you lo 
shame, even she understands all the shamelessness of your 
intentions — " 

" What? what is that? Speak, maman ! " 

" You youi-self are hindering me. I was going to say thnt 
even she — do you hear? — even she! — could undersfnnd 
and appreciate my feelings; even she when she learned from her 
mother about your offer, sent her fatlier to tell me, that she 
would not put herself in opposition to my will and would not 
d^rade our family by her polluted name." 

" Maman, you are deceiving me ! " 

"Fortunately for me and you, no! She says that — " 
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But MikhaVI Ivnnuiteh was do longer in the room ; he had 
already put on hie army coiit 

"Hold him, Piotr! hold him!" cried Anna Peti-ovna. 
Kotr opened wide his mouth at such an extraordinary com- 
maud. bnt MikhaJl Ivauuitcb waa already running down the 
front doorsteps. 

IX. 

" JTu/ how was it?" asked Marya Aleks^yevua, as her 
husband came back. 

" Elcg:iut, ^ndtuahka; she knew all about it, and she 
says, 'How did you dare?' and I says, 'We don't dare, 
your ladyship, and Vi^rotchka has already ref us efl him.'" 

"What? What? You said such nousciise as that, you 
asB ? " ' 

" Marya Aleks^yevna — " 

" You aes ! yon villain ! yon have killed me ! you have cut 
my thro.-it! Take that!" — The husband receivud a slap. 
" And take that ! " Anollier slap. " That'a the way to 
teach you, durok!" She seized liim by the hair and began 
to drag him about the room. The lesson continued for some 
time, for Storeshnikof, after his mother's long lecture and 
]>ause3, came runuiug into the room, and found Marya Alek- 
B^yeviia still in the full heat of instruction. 

" You ass ! you did not even fasten the door — and what 
8 state sti-angers find us in! You ought to be ashamed to 
be such a hog \^svinya] ! " That was all that Marya Aleks^- 
yevna found to say. 

" Where is Vi^ra Pavlovna? I must see Vi^ra Pavlovna! 
Immediately ! Is it true that she refuses me ? " 

The circumstances were so embarrassing that Maria 
Aleks6yevna could only motion with her hand. The very 
same thing happened to Napoleon after the Battle of Water- 
1<K>, when Marshal Grouchy proved to be stupid like Pavel 
Konstantinuitch, and La Fayette was bold like Vi^rotchka ; 
Na[X)leon was fighting, fighting — doing, accomplishing all 
the miracles in his art — but it was without avail, and he 
could only motion with his hand, and say, " I give it all up ; 
let every one do as he pleases, with himself and with me." 

" Vi^ra Pavlo^-na, do you refuse my hand?" 

" Judge for yourself ; how can I not refuse it?" 

"Vi6ra Pavlovna, I have cruelly offended you; I am to 

' Ota pronounwd At-yil. 
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blame ; I am worthy of beiog Imug ; but I cannot bear your 

refusal, " ete., etc. 

Vi^rotcLka listened to him for several minutes ; finally — 
it was time to put an end to it — this was hard: — 

"No, Mikhail Ivanuitfh, this is enough! Stop! I can- 
not consent." 

"Well, if that must be so, I beg one favor; you feel 
Just now too keenly how I offended you; don't give mc 
your answer yet; allow me linje to win your forgive- 
ness ! I seem to you low, vile ; but look, maylie I shall 
grow to be bettci'; I will use all my strength to become 
a better man; help me! Don't push mc away now! Give 
me time ! I will obey yoii in eveiytfiuig that you may ask ; 
you bIi»II see how humble I nm; maybe you will see that 
there is some good in me ; only give me time ! " 

"I am sorry for you," said Vi^rotclika; "I see the 
sincerity of your love," (Vi^rotchka, this is not love at 
all ; it is only a mixtuiv of different grades of depravity and 
meanness : love is something quite different ; because a man 
finds it disagreeable to be refused by a women, that man is 
not necessaiiiy in love with her ; that is not love at all; but 
Vi^rotehka does not know this yet and she is touched.) 
" You want me not to give my answer yet — very good ; but 
I warn you that the postponement will lead to nothing. I 
shall never give you any other answer than the one that you 
have just received." 

"I shall deserve — I shall deserve another answer ; you 
will be my salvation ! " He grasped her hand and began to 
kiss it. 

Marya Aleks^yevna came into tlie room, and in the stress 
of her emotion was going to Mess her dear children without 
further formality, — that is, without Pavel Konstantinnitch, 
— then to call him, and have them solemnly blessed. Sto- 
reshnikof demolished one-half of her joy by explaining to her 
that Vi4ra Pavlovna, although she had not as yet consented, . 
did not absolutely refuse, but merely postponed the answer. 
This was had ; but still it was good compared to what she 
had expected. 

Storeshnikof went home in triumph. Again the threat . 
about the estate came upon the scene, and again Anna I'e- 
trovna fell in a swoon. 

Marya Aleks^yevna was absolutely at a loss to know what 
to think about Vi^rotehka. Her daughter spoke as though 
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she were entirely opposed to ber inteDtious. But the re&olt 
proved that iivt diiiigbter put ai» eud to all tlie embarritsti- 
ment, whicb Imd seemed too luucli for Marja Aleks^j'evon 
to mnni^e. If odo judged by the course of the uffnir, then 
it would look as tliougb Vi^iotchka wanted the same thing 
that Marya Aieks^yevna wanted ; but, as an educated and 
wily creature, she elaborates ber material in a different way. 
But, if this is so. why Bliould she not say to Alarya Aleks^- 
yevna, " 3fdtvshka, I desire the same thing that you do ; be 
at ease " ? or else she must be so angry at lier mother, that she 
wauts to do the very same tiling that they are both au:cious 
to bring about, by herself, withont her mother's co-operation. 
But her willingness to postpone tlie answer is perfectly com- 
prehensible to Mai^a Aleks^yevna. She wants to give her 
future husband a tlioroughly good schooling, so tltat he should 
trot dare to breathe without her, and so ns to extort Anna 
Petixivna's eubuiiseion. Apparently she is even more cun- 
ning than Marya Aleksiyeviia herself. Whenever Marya 
Aleks^yevna thought about tliis, her tlioughts brought her to 
this view. But lier eyes and eai's alwuys testified against 
it. And meantime iiow to act if tliis view is false, if her 
daughter is not really going to maiTy Storcslniikof ? She is 
such a wild creatui'c tiiat it is impossible to know how to 
tame her. But, in all iirobahilitv, the good-for-nothing 
Vi^rka does not want to marry ; such is doubtless the case. 
Mai7a Aieks^yevna's common sense was really too strong 
to be deceived by lier own wily reasoning about Vifirotebka 
being a cunning intriguer. "But this vile young girl is 
managing everytliing in such a way that, when she does 
marry (and the dencc knows what she has in mind ; 
maybe this very tiling!), at all events, she will evidently be 
the complete mistieas over her husband and his mother, and 
over the whole household; and so, what is left for ber? 
Only to wait and see, — nothing else is possible ! Just now 
Vi^rka does not want to do this ; but she will make up her 
mind for the joke of the thing, and she will want it. Well, 
besides, we can use moral suasion. Only leave it to time 1 
But now we must wait till that time shall come." 

Marya Aleks^yevna waited. But how charming to her 
was the thought, refuted by her common sense, that Vi^rka 
was bringing tlie affair to a marriage ! Everything but Vi4- 
rotcbka's words and actions corroborated this thougiit. The 
future husband was a "silken one"; the future husband's 
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mother struggled about three weeks, but her son defeated 
her by usiug iiis ihiuat in regard to the et)iai«, uiiil slie b^ua 
to gi»w uiore leasoimble. She expressed the desire to make 
Vi^rotehka'a acquaiutanue. Vi^rotelika /lid not go to see 
her. At tlie fir^t moment Marjia Aleksiyevua thought that 
if she were is Vi^rotchka's phice she should have acted more 
wisely, that she should have goue ; but ou tliiuking the matter 
over, she came to the couclusion that not to go was the wiser 
course.. Oh, what a cuuning creature ! Aud, iu fact, iu a 
couple of weeks Auua Petrovua herself called, under the 
pretext that she wauted to look at the arrangement of the 
uew apartmeut. She was cool and caustically polite. Vi4- 
rotuhka, after listening to two or tliree of her biting remarks, 
went to her 1*00111. Before she left, it did not occur to Marya 
Aleks^yevna that it was necessary to leave ; she thought that 
it was necessary to auswer biting remarks with biting remarks. 
But when V'i^rotchka left, Marya Aleksdyevna quickly rea- 
soned, "Yes, that was tlie best move of all ; let her son pay 
her in her own t-oin, — that's the best way." At the end of 
two weeks Anna Potrovna called again, and gave no excuses 
for her call. She simply said that she came to make them a 
call, and she said nothing sareastic in Vi4rotchka's pres- 
ence. 

Time passed on. The prospective husband made Vi^ro- 
tchka presents, ; they were made through Marya Aleks^yevna, 
and of cotn-se remained in her possession, like Anna Petrov- 
Da's watch. However, not all of them remained with Iter; 
some of the cheapest of them she gave to Vi^rotchka, say- 
ing that they were things that liad remained in pawn unre- 
deemed. It was necessary for the prospective husband to 
see some of his gifts worn by the bride ! He saw them ami 
grew more confident that he should get Vi^rotchka's con- 
sent; otherwise, she would not have accepted his presents. 
But wliy does she put ofC her answer? He himself perceived 
— and Marya Ale ks^yevna told him — the reason. " She is 
waiting till Anna Petrovna gets entirely reconciled." And he, 
with redttubled energy, pulled on the line whereto his mother 
was hooked, — an occupation that gave him much satisfac- 

Tbua Vi^rotchka was left in peace ; they looked into her 
eyes. This canine deference was detestable to her ; she 
tried to be with her mother as little as possible. Her 
mother ceased to have the courage to enter her room, and 

.ooglf 
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when Vi4rotchka was sitting there, and this was the lai^er 
part of the day, she was not disturbed. Mikhail Ivaaiiitch 
was occasionally allowed to enter her room. He was as 
obedient to her as, a child. She told him to read ; he read 
with groat enei^y, as though to get ready for an examina- 
tion. He derived very little instruction from liis reading, 
but still he got some good from it. She tried to help him 
shine in conversation. Conversations came easier to him 
than books; and he made some progress, very slow, very 
trifling, but all the same he prt^rcsscd. He began to treat 
hia mother with more respect than before; began to prefer 
keeping her under the bridle than on the book. 

Thus passed three or four months. There was a recon- 
ciliation, there was peace ; but evei7 day a storm Uirentr 
encd. and Vi^rotuhka's heart was dying within licr at the 
horrible anticipation, — if not to-day, then to-morrow Jli* 
khall Ivanuitch or Morya Aleks^yevna would demand of her 
the answer. They will not wait a whole century. 

If I were to want to make an effective collision, I should 
give to this situation a crackling conclusion ; hut such did 
not occur. If I wanted to allure by uncertainty, I should 
not say now that nothing of the kind happened ; but I am 
writing without any subterfuges, and I therefore will antici* 
pate and say there will Im no crackling collision ; the situa- 
tion will be untied without storms, without thunder or 
lightning. 
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PART SECOND. 

FIRST IX)VE, AND LEGAL MAKRLVGE. 



It is well kDowu bow situations like tlic above would end 
in former times : a fiue young girl, belonging to a low family, 
an insiguiticant man who is tu bei-otiie her husband under 
compulsion, wlio is detestable to lier, who when left to him- 
self, being already a mean man, would constantly grow 
meaner, but Joined to her, conies under her influence, and 
little by little begins to resemble a man, of no especial ac- 
count, to be sure, not very good, but, on the other hand, not 
very bad. The giil at first declares that she will not marry 
him ; but gradually getting accustomed to having him under 
her command, and being convinced that out of two such evils 
as such a husl>and and such a family as her own, the 
husband would be the less evil, makes her admirer happy. 
At first it is detestable to her when she finds tliat she can 
make ber husband happy without loving him ; but her 
husband is obedient, — "patience makes love," — and she 
becomes an ordinary fipe lady, that is, a women who, excel- 
lent naturally, gets reconciled to meanness, and living on 
the earth only vegetates (literally, obscures the heaven with 
smoke). Such used to be the way, in old times, with nice 
young girls, such used to be the way wiih nice young men, 
all of whom became excellent people, but lived on earth In 
such a way as to obscure the heaven. Such used to be the 
way in former times, because excellent people were very few ; 
the harvest of them, apparently, was so small in old times 
that there was not one to a ten-acre lot,' and no one can live 
a century as a single man or a single woman without fading 
away ! And thus they either used to fade away or reconcile 
themselves to meanness. 

But nowadays it happens more and more frequently that 
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things take a different turn : respectable people get ac- 
quainted with eacli otlinr. Yes, uud how can this help hap- 
pening more un^l mure olten when the number of respectable 
people increases with uveiy uew yeur? Aiitl, in tiinu, this 
will be a very ordinary occurrence, and, iudee<l, the time will 
come when nothing else will hap|>«n, because all people 
will be decent, Tiien it will bo vei'y good 1 

Good it was for Vi^rotchka also. Therefore, with her . 
permission, I will relata to you the story of her life, since, 
so far as I know, ehe is one of the Rrtit women wliose life 
was established in this good wny. First occurrences huve 
a historical intert^st. The first swallow is regarded with 
great interest by the natives of the North. 

The occurrences by means of which Vi^i-otchka's life began 
to improve were somewhat in this order: It was necessary 
to get Vi^rotchka's little brother ready for the gymnasium. 
Her father asked his colleagues if they knew of a cheap 
tutor. Une of his colleagues recommended to him the medical 
student E/opukhdf . 

Lopukhfif gave five or six lessons to his new pupil liefore 
he and Vi^i-otchka mtt. He nsed to sit with l-'eudor in one 
room of the apartment, she in another, in lior own room. 
It was getting time for tlie examinations at the medical 
school, and so he changed the lesson hours from morjiing till 
the evening, beciuise in the morning he had to do liis own 
studying, and when it came evening, he found the whole 
family nt tea. 

On the sofa were sitting his acquaintances, — tlie father, 
the mother of the pupil ; behind tlie mother, on a chair, tlio 
pupil was sitting, and somewhat farther, a person whom 
he did not know, a tall, well-proportioned young girl, 
rather slender, with black hair, — *' thick, handsome hair ! " 
— with bhick eyes — "her eyes are handsome, yes, veiy 
handsome " — with tlie Southern type of face — " as though 
she were a Slalo- Russian, or rather even a Caucasian type; 
that's nothing, n very handsome face, but somewhat reserved ; 
but that's not Southern. Her health is gnod ; there would 
not be as many ot us doctors if people were like her. Yes, 
healthy red cheeks and a good broad chest, she'll never make 
the acquaintance of the stethoscope. When she entei-s so- 
ciety she will create a great effect. However, it does not 
iuterest me," 

And she looked up at the tutor as he came in. The studeut 
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was no longer young, a maD of meditim size or possibly 
tttller than the avenige, with dark auburn hair, with regular 
nud even haodsome featuivs, witli a proud and conrageons 
expression; "not bad-looking; he must be kind, but he's 
too solemn." 

She did not add to her thoughts the epilogue, " it does not 
interest me," because it did not oc<!ur to her to ask herself 
whether she would be interested in hira or not. Why should 
aha be, when FeMor told her bo much al)out bim that she 
was weai'y of hearing? " He is kind, sister, but be is not 
sociable. And I told him, sister, that you were a beauty, 
and, sister, he said, ' What of that? ' Aud I told him, sister, 
' that everybody falls in love with pretty girls ' ; and he said, 
' All stupid people fall in love ' ; and I said ' Don't you like 
them?' and he said, ' I have no time.' Aud, sister, 1 said to 
him, ' Don't yon want to get aujuainted with Vi^rotehka? ' 
and he said, ' I [lave a good many acquaintonces beside her.' " 

All this Fefitlor rattled off immediately after the flrat lesson, 
and afterwards he kept saying much the same thing with 
various additions: "And I told him to-day, sister, that 
' everybody looks at you whenever you go anywhere,' and, 
sister, he said, • Well, that's good ' ; aud I said to him, ' Don't 
you want to see her?' and he said, 'I shall have time 
enough to see her,' " And then agaiu : " I told him, sister, 
' what tittle hands you had,' and, sister, he said, ' You want 
to chatter ; haven't you got anything better to chatter 
about ? ' " 

And the tutor learned fi-om Pe6dor eveiythiug that was 
worth knowing about liis sister ; he tried to stop l-'eddor's 
chattering about family affairs, but how can you stop a nine- 
jear-old child from chattering to you about everything unless 
you threaten him ? After he has said iive words you succeed 
in stopping hira, but then it ia too late ; because children 
begin without any preface, getting the very esseuce of the 
thing; aud among all sorts of disclosures relating fo his 
family afbii-s the tutor heaixl such disjointed sentences as 
these : '* My sister is going to marry a rieli raan " ; " and 
mdmenka says that the bridegroom is a stupid " ; " and how 
mdmenka flatters him" ; "and mdmenka says, ' sister caught 
him cute'"; " and md'/ttereS-a says, 'lam cute, but Vi^rotehka 
is cuter ' " ; " and mdmenkri says, ' we are going to fii'e the 
bridegroom's mother out of the house ' " ; and so forth. 
. Naturally, when the young people got such ideas of each 
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other, they had no gi'eat desire to become acqiiaiDteil. How- 
ever, BO far, we know only this much : tliat it was natural on 
Vi^rotchka's part ; i^lie ha4uot I'enched that stage of develop- 
meot that slie liail any di'sii-e of " defeating buvi^i'S," or of 
" taming siieh a bear " ; nay, she was stiU far IVom it ; she 
was glad that she was luft in peace ; she was like a ci ustied 
and tortured man, wlio has the good fortune to fall in euch a 
way that the broken nrm is undisturbed and tlie (lain in the 
side is not felt, and who fears to move lest the pain in all his 
jointa sliould return. Why should she caie to form new 
acquaintances, and especially with young men ? 

Yes, such is Vi6rotchka. Na! but lie? He is like a 
savage, to judge him by Fe6dor's description, and liis head ' 
is full of books and anatomical preparations, sucli as fill the 
soul of a medicid student with the keenest delight and tVirnish 
bim the richest pabulum. Or perhaps Fe<!klor misrepresented 
him? 

n. 

No, Fe6dor did not misrepresent him; Lopukhfif was in 
fnct a student whose lu'iul was full of hooka — wliat books 
we shall learn fram Marya Aleks^yevna's bibliographical 
investigations — and with anatomical preparations ; for unless 
a man Alls his head with anatomical pi'eparations, he cannot 
become a professor, and that was Lopnkhdf's ambition. But, 
aa we see, it we depend upon Fe6doi'*8 descriptions of 
Vi4rot<!hka made for Lopukhif'a benefit, Lopukhdf did not 
learn very accurately about her, and for the same reason we 
must correct Fefidor's descnption of his teacher if we would 
know Lopukh6f better. ■ 

Aa regarded pecuniary matters I>opukh6f belonged to that 
Tery small minority of special medical students who are not 
supported by government, and yet who just escape stai-vation 
and freezing.' How and in what way the great majority of 
them live is known, of course, only to God, not to mortals. 
But our story does not intend to deal with people who are in 
need of victuals, and therefore it will devote only two or 
three words to the period in LopukhAf's life when he suffered 
such hardships. 

And it was not very long that he was in such a condition, 
— only til roe years, and even less. Before he entered the 
medical school he bad plenty of food. His father, a meslickantn 

' " Nyi a'tlodatiel i nsf tMlodaiiet," Hplay upon wonl«, u UiDugb h« hid Hid, 
•■ Know nrilber gold nor cold." 
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(commoner) of the tovrn of Riazan, lived in the etjle of the 
mes/tcAanfn, comfortably ; that is, his family had s/ichi (cab- 
bage Boup) aud meat uot on Isimdays ouly, and even bad tea 
every day. He was able to keep bis bou at the gymnasium 
after a fashion; but, alter his isou reached the age of hl- 
teen, he made it easier for him by doing some teaching. 
The father's means were not siitHcient for tlie support of Lis 
son in Petei'sburg ; however, during the first two years Lopu- 
khdf i-eceived from home the sum of tbii'ty-five rubles a year, 
and he obtained almost as ranch more by copying papers as 
unattached clerk in one of the districts of the Vuiboigsky 
ward. It was only during this time that he was bard up ; aud 
that was his own fault. He was accepted as a governmental 
scholar, but he managed to quarrel with some one and was 
compelled to take to his own fodder. When he was in the 
third class, his affairs begun to improve ; the .tssistaut district 
supervisor engaged him as a private tutor; then he found 
other pupils, and now for two years he bos not been in net'd ; 
for a year and more he has been living in one house, not in 
one, but in two different rooms ; and that is proof that be is 
not poor. He has for a room-mate auothcr student as lucky 
as himself. Hia name is Kirsdnof. They are the closest 
friends, both of them were used trom early life to push their 
own way, without depending uix>n others, aud in other 
respects there was a great resemblance between them ; so 
that if one were to meet either of them separately, they would 
botli seem like people of the same character ; and when they 
were seen tc^ether, it was observable that though bolh of 
them were very reliable and honest people, Lopukh6f was 
rather more reserved, while his cbum was more effusive. So 
far, we have seen only Jj>pukh6f ; Kirsdnof will appear later 
on. Apaii: from Kirsdnof it may be remarked in regard to 
Lopnkbdf exactly the same thing that we shall have to remark 
about Kii'sdnof. For instance, Lopukh6f was at the present 
time occupied more than with anything else with the question 
how to establish his life after bis graduation, which would 
occur now in a few months, and tbc same is true of Kirsduof ; 
and both had tlie s.tme plan for the future. 

Lopukh6f knew for a certainty tiiat he was going to be a 
surgeon in one of the array hospitals of Petersburg, and 
this is looked upon as a great piece of good fortune ; and 
that be was going to get a professorship in the medical 
school. He had no desire to practise. 

i,.-=-ii,Gi:K.)^le 
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It is a very peculiar thing that during the past ten yoara 
theie has appeared among suuie of the best of Xhe niedi(;al 
students a resolution not to piaetise medicine after gradua- 
tion, though that is tiie only way by which a meclical man 
can gain a liveliliood ; at the first opportunity tliey give up 
meditine for some of its subsidiary sciences, — physiology, 
chemistry, or something of the sort. And every one of 
these young men knows that if tbey practised until they were 
thirty years old, they migiit gain a reputation ; at thirty-five, 
a competency for life ; and at forty-five, wealth. 

But they argue in a different way ; You see, don't you, that 
medicine is in such a state of infancy that one should not as 
yet try to cure, but to collect the materials; so that the 
doctors of llie future may know how to cure. And here for 
the advantage of the well-beloved science — they are great 
hands to curse medicine ; but, nevertheless, they are devoting 
all their enei^ies for its advantage — they refuse riches, they 
refuse pleasui'e, for the sake of sitting in the hospitals, and 
tbey are making, don't j"ou know, obsers'ations that are 
interesting to science : they cut up frogs ; they dissect a hun- 
dred subjects every year ; and at llie (irst chance they estab- 
lish chemical laboratories. With what severity they follow 
out this lofty resolution depends, of course, on the way in 
which their domestic life is esfciblished. If it is not neces- 
sary for those dependent upon them, they do not even begin 
to practise, and they are willing to live almost in poverty; 
but if their domestic circumstances compel them to do so, 
they practise, but only just so long as it is necessary to, for 
their family ; that is, on a very limited scale, and they cure 
only those people who are really sick, and who can really lie 
cured by the present pitiful state of the science ; that Is, the 
sick who bring them no advantage at all. To this class Lopu- 
fch6f and Kirsdnof belonged. They expected to graduate 
this year, and they have announced that they will take, or, as 
they say at the medical school," do," their examinations merely 
for the degree of JI. D. They have both been hard at work 
on their medical tlieses, and they 'have made way with a huge 
quantity of frogs ; both have adopted as a specialty the 
nervous system, and properly speaking they were working in 
co-operation ; but for the formal dissertation the work was 
divided : one has gathered for his materials the facta that 
they both observed on one question, tlie other did the same 
thing for another. 
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However, it is now time to speak abont Lopakb6f alone. 
Tbere mw » time wbeu be drmiik too mocii ; this happened 
irben lie was without tea, and aometiuies even without boots. 
Sovb ciicamstaDees are extremelv roftdnctTe to driukii^, 
not oolf as regaids wUlingness, but also possibility ; to bay 
drink is vbeaper than to bay food and dotbes. Bot this 
habit of drinking arose from grief at iotolenble poverty, 
and nothii^ more. Now, there was not to be foond a man 
who led a sterner life, and not in r^ard to wine alone. In 
other days LopnkbAT had a good many love adventures: 
oace, for example, it happened that he fell in love with a 
foreign ballet dancer, niud was to be done? He tlxM^ht 
the matter over, and went to call up<m her, 

'* What do joa want?" 

" I was sent by Count So.and.so with a note." His stu- 
dent's uniform was easily mistaken by tbe servant to be that 
of a clerk or some c^c^s densftcAufc. 

*' Give me the note. Will yon wait for an answer? " 

" The count told me to wait." Tbe servant letaraed in 
surprise. 

" She bade me ask yon in." 

" Here be is ! here he is ! This is the man who shoots so 
loud for me that I can distinguish his voice from tbe green- 
room. How many times have yon Iwen ^-arried off to tbe 
police station for such a demonstration in my bc»>or ? " 

" Twice." 

"That isn't much. Well, wbv fire too here?" 

"To see von!" 

"CapitaJ! Whatelse?" 

" 1 do not tnow. What would yon lihe?" 

"Well I know what 1 would like. I would like some 
breakfast. You see tbe things are on tbe table. Sit down 
with me." Another plate was placed on the table. She 
laughed at him ; he laughed at himself. " He is young, not 
bad looking, not stupid, and besides it's a novelty. Why 
not have some fiin out of him ? " She fooled him about two 
weeks, and then she said, "Get thee hence." 

"Well, that is just what I wanted to do, but I did not 
know how." 

"Then we will part good friends?" They gave each 
other a parting kiss, aud tliat was the end of it. Hut this 
was some timti before, three years ago. and now it is two 
years since he has reuouuced tdl such follies. 
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Besides his comrades sncl two or three professors, who 
recc^ized to him a good worker in the cause of science, hia 
only acquaintances were in the families where he gave les- 
sons ; but he did not knew tlie families at all. He avoided 
familiarity as he wonld fire, and he held proudly aloof from 
all the members of these families, except the little boys aud 
girla who were bis pupils. 

III. 

And bo Lopnkhdf entered the room, saw the company sM- 
tin;; at the tea-table, and in their number was Vi^rotchka ; 
nu/ of course the company, including also Vi^rotohka, saw 
that the tutor entered the room. "Please take a seat," 
said Marya Aleks^yevna. — Matri^na, bring another glass." 

" If it is meant for me, then 1 thauk you. I don't drink tea." 

'■ Matri6na, no matter abont the f^ass. (A well-bred yonng 
man!) — Why shouldn't you drink some? Yon oaght to 
drink some I " 

He looked at Marya Aleks4ycvna and at Vi4rotchka will- 
ingly, as it were ; and maybe it was really willingly. May- 
be he noticed that she slightly shru^ed her shoulders. 
" And he must have seen that I blushed 1 " 

" Thank you ! I drink tea only at home." 

" After all, he is not such a savage ; he came in, and he 
bowed easily and gracefully." Such was the observation 
made at one end of the table. 

*' After all, if she is a trifle spoiled, then at least she 
blushes fur her mother's meanness," was ttie observation at 
tlie other end of the table. 

But Pe6dor soon finished his tea and went to take his les- 
son. The most important result of the evening was that 
Marya Aleks4yevna formed a most favorable opinion of the 
totor, because she saw that her eugarbowl noold, in all 
]irobability, not suffer great loss by changing the hour of 
the lessons from morning to evening. 

Two days later the teacher again found the family at table, 
and (^^in he refused to take tea, and thus he absolutely 
calmed Marya Alek34yevaa'8 fears. But this time he saw 
at the table a new face, — an officer, upoa whom Marya 
Alek»^yevna was assiduously fawning. 

" Ah. the bridegroom ! " 

But the bridegroom, owing to the importance of his vxA- 
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form &ttd family, f«lt tbat it waa incumbent npon bim not 
simply to look at the tutor, but after lookicig at him, to 
measure him from head to foot witli the impertinent steady 
stare which is adopted in fasliionable society. But he had 
no sooner taken his measure than he b^an to feel that tlie 
tutor was likewise takittg his measure, and, even worse, was 
looking straight into his eyes, and so keenly that instead mt 
keeping up the stare the bridegroom said : — 

" Your work must be hard. Monsieur liopnkhfif, — I mean 
your medical work." 

"Yes, it is;" aud he continues to look him straight in 
the eyes. 

The bridegroom was conscious that he was fumbling with 
bis left band at the three upper buttons of his uniform, but 
he did not know the reason. 2fu! when the awkwardness 
gets as far as the hnttons, there is no other salvation than 
to make haste to drink his tea, and ask Marya Aleks^yevna 
for some more. 

" Your uniform, if I am not mistaken, belong to such and 
such a regiment?" 

"Yes, I serve in that regiment," is Mikhail Ivanuitcb's 
reply. 

" Have you been long in the service?" 

" Did you begin in tbat regiment ? " 

" I did." 

" Have you a company or not?" 

"No, I have none as yet. (He cross-examines me as 
though I were a private !) " 

" Do you expect to get one soon?" 

" Not very soon." 

" Hm ! " 

The tutor was satisfied, and ceased his examination, thongh 
he still looked straight into the imaginary private's eyes. 

"And yet, — and yet," thinks Vi^rotchka; and what 
does she mean by "and yet"? Finally she makes up her 
mind what she means by "and yet." "Aud yet he eon- 
ducts himself just as Serge did when he came with the kind 
Julie. How is he a savage ? Wliy does he speak so strangely 
abont girls ? ' that pretty girta are loved only by stupid peo- 
ple?' And — and — " (why does she repeat" and"? At last 
she knows!) "and why didn't he want to know anything 
about me ? why did he say tbat it was not interesting ? " 
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"Viirotohka, will yoa play something on tJie piano for 
Mikl)a\l Ivanuitch and 1," said Marya Aleks^yevua, Trhen 
Vi^rotchka Lad set dono her secoud cup. 

" Certainly." 

'• And if you would Bing something," adds Mikhail Ivan- 
nitch, in a flattering tone. 
*" Certainly." 

" Tl»ia ' certainly ' sonnded as though she had said, ' I am 
ready to do anything to get rid of you,' " thinks the tutor. 
And DOW he had been sitting down with tliem fully five miu- 
iitCB ; and though he had not been looking at her, yet be 
knows that she has not locked once at the bridegroom, ex- 
cept when she answered him just now. And even now slie 
looks at him as thongh she were looking at her father and 
mother, — coolly, and without the least trace of affection. 
" There must be something quite different from what Fe6dor 
told me. However, more than anything else she must be 
in reality a prond, calculating girl, who wants to enter the 
upper ten in order to rule and shine. It is disagreeable to 
her ttiat she cannot find a better bridegroom for that purpose. 
But, despising the bridegroom, she yet accepts his hand be- 
cause there is no other hand to lead her where she wants to 
go. Well, after all, this is rather interesting," 

'Tedder, hurry up and finish your tea," remarked the 
mother. 

" Don't hurry him, Marya Aleks4yevna ; I want to listen, 
if Vi^ra Pavlovua will allow me." 

Vi^rotchka picked up the first music that came to hand, 
without looking at what it was, opened it at haphazard, and 
began to play mechanically ; no matter, only so as to get 
done with it the sooner. But the piece happened to be of a 
good order ; it was from an excellent oi>era, and soon the 
girl's playing grew animated. After she was done she 
started to get up. 

"But you promised to sing, Vi^ra Pavlovna; if I wei-e 
there, I would ask you to sing something from Rigoletto," 
(This winter " La donna i mobile" was the fashionable 
aria.) 

" If you like." 

Vi^rotchka sang " La donna i mobile " ; then she got up 
and went to her room. 

" No, she is not a heartless, cold girl without any soul ; 
this la interesting." 
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"Isn't that good?" asked Mikhail Ivanuitch, in a Bimt>le 
voice, without tiiia time tailing the tutor's measure. (" There 
is no need of being in strained relations with people who 
can examine privates. Why not speak without an; preteu- 
tjousness so as not to get his ill will?") 

" Yes, very good." 

*' Do you understand miisic?" 

"Just a little." 

"Are you a musician ? " 

" Somewhat." 

Marya Aleks^yevna overheard this talk, and a happy 
thought struck her. 

" What do you play on, Dmitri Serg^itch? " she asked. 

*'The piano." 

" May we ask you to give us a tune? " 

"Very willingly." 

He played a certain piece. He played passably — not badly 
at all. 

After he had fiuislied the lesson, Marya Ateks4yevna 
came to him and said that they were going to have a little 
party the next evening ; that it was her daughter's birthday, 
and asked him to come round. 

Of course, there is always a dearth of young men, accord- 
ing to the style of ah such parties; but no matter. He 
looked closer at the girl; with her or about her there ia 
something interesting. 

"I thauk you heartily." 

But the tutor was mistaken ; Mary Aleks^yevua had some- 
thing more important in view than in finding a partner for 
her dancing girls. 

Reader, you of course have anticipated that on this even- 
ing some explanation would take place ; that Vi^rotchka 
and Lopukh6f will fall in love with each other? 

Of course they will ! 

IV. 

Marta ALEEsiETEVNA Wanted to give a great party on 
Vi^rutchka's birthday, but Vi^rotchka begged to have no 
guests invited : the one wanted to show off the bridegroom ; 
the other found such an exhibition dlstnstenil. They com- 
promised by having the smallest possible party, inviting 
only a few of their most intimate friends. They invited 
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Pavel KoDstantiDnitch's colleagues, — those, of course, who 
had been longer in the service and were higher in positioa 
than himeeLf, — two of Marya Aleks^yevna's friends, three 
3'oung girls who were more intimate with Vi^rotchka than 
any others. 

As Lopukh^f looked c^ver the assembling gaests, he 
noticed that there was no lack of partners (kavoly^) ; 
every one of the young girls had a yoniig man, either as 
candidate for bridegi-oom or bridegroom already. Therefore 
Lopukhdf was not invited in the capacity of a partner ; wliy, 
then? As he thought the matter over he remembered that 
bis plajing on the piano preceded his invitation. Of course 
he was invited so as to save expense — to take the place of an 
accompanist (tapper). "AH right," he thought. "Excuse 
me, Marya Aleks4yevDa," and be went to Pavel Konstan- 
tinuitch. 

"How now, Pavel Konstantinuitch ; it's time to have a 
game of cards. Yon see it's rather tJresome for os old 
people ! " 

" What do you want to play?" 

"Anything." 

Soon a party was made up, and Lopnkh6f sat down to 
pLiy. The medical school on Vuihoi^skaia Street is a 
classical establishment for card-playing. It is not a rare 
occurrence in some of the rooms — that is, in tlie govern- 
meutal students' apaitmeuU — fgr a game of cards to be 
kept up for a day and a half without stopping. It must be 
admitted that the sums that change hands at the students' 
card-tables are much smaller than those at tlie English 
Club ; but the standard of the gamester's art is mnch higher. 
Even Lopukliif used to play a great deal iu his day ; that 
is, when he had no money. 

^' Mesdames, wliat shall we do? We must play by cutting 
In, that's a fact; but there'll be only seven of us left. 
Either a gentleman or a lady will be lacking Tor the quadrille." 

The first rubber was drawing to an end* when one of 
the girls, the liveliest of all, came flying up to Lopukhijf : — 

" Monsieur LopukbAf, you must dance." 

" On one condition," he said, rising and bowing. 

"What?" 

" That you give me the first quadrille," 

" Akhf Bozhe mot! I am engaged for the first one! Yon 
are welcome to the next, though." 
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Lopnkhdf tkgain made a; profound bow. Two of the gen- 
tlemen took their turn in cutting in. At the third quadrille 
Lopukb6[ asked Vi^rotebka. I'he flret she hod danced with 
Mikhtul Ivanuitcb; the second he danced wttli the lively 
girl. 

Lopnkhdf had been watching Vi^rotchka, and was now 
absolutely convinced of the mistake in his former idea of 
her being a heartless girl, coolly marrying for money a man 
whom she despised. He saw betoi-e him an ordinary young 
girl, who dances and laughs with her whole soul. Yea, to 
Vi^rotehka's shame be it said that she ttss an ordinaiy girl 
who loved to danue. At first she set her face firmly against 
the party ; but when the party was an-auged — small, without 
any show, and consequently not a trial to her — even slie, 
in a way that she would never have believed, foi^ot her mel- 
ancholy. At her time of life one does not like to l>e mel- 
ancbolj' ; but liveliness ami gayety are eo natural that the 
least chance of self-foi^etfulnese brings also, for a time, 
forgetfulnesB of sorrow. Lopukhdf was now inclined in 
her favor, but as yet there were a good many things not 
dear to him. 

He was getting interested id Vi^rotchka's anomalous 
position. 

" Monsieur Lopukh6f, I never expected to see you danc- 
ing," slie began. 

"Why not? Is it so hard to dance?" 

*' For most peo|ite certainty it is not ; but for you, why — 
yes — of course it is." 

"Why for me?" 

" Becanse I ki-ow your secret — yours and Fe6dor's ; yon 
despise women ! " 

'^ Fe6dor did not in the least understand my secret. I 
don't despise women, but I avoid them; aud do you know 
why? I have a bride, — a very jealous one, — wlio, in order 
to compel me to avoid them, told me their secret." 

"You have a bride?" 

" Yes ! " 

" How surprising ! A studeut, and already engaged ! Is 
she pretty? Are you in love with her?" 

" Yes. she is a beauty, and I love her verj' deaily." 

" Is she a bnin^tka or a Mondinkat" 

" I cannot tell you that ; it is a secret ! " 

" Well, God be with her, if it is a secret I But what was 
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the secret aboat women that site revealed to ;ou that makes 
yon avoid their society?" 

" She saw that I did not like to be in a melaocholy state 
of miud, and she vhiapered in my ear such a secret about 
them, tliat I cannot see a woman without getting iuto a mel- 
ancholj mood, and so I avoid vromen." 

" You caauot see a woman without getting into a melan- 
choly mood? At all events, you are a master in the art of 
making i»mplimi!nta." 

" What eUe cau I say ? To pity U the same thing as be- 
ing in a melancholy state of mind." 

"■Do we need pity ao much as all tbat?" 

" Yes; aren't you a woman? 1 have only to repeat to you 
your dearest wish, and you will agi-ee with me. It b the 
universal desire of all women." 

"Do tell me, tell me!" 

"It is this: ^Akh! how I should like to be a manl' I 
never met a woman who did iwit secretly wish this with all 
her heart. And in the majority of cases, it is not necessary 
to search for it ; it is expressed spontaneously without auy 
need of drawing it out. If a woman has auy trouble whatso* 
ever, you will soon hear something like this : ' We are poor 
miserable creatures, we women ! ' or, ' Alen arc so different 
from women ! ' or even without any circumlocution, ' AkM 
why was I not a man ? ' " 

Vi^rotehka smiled. " True ; every woman has said that." 

"And now you see how women are to be pitied; for if 
their dearest wish were to be fulfilled, there would not be any 
woman in the world ! " 

" Yes, it seems as if it were so," said Vi4rotchka. 

" It is exactly the same way ; if the eager desires of every 
poor man were fulfilled, there would not be a single pour 
man in tlie world. Don't you see how pitiable women are? 
They are just as much to be |)iLied ns the poor are. Who 
likes to see poor people ? Just the same way, it is painful for 
me to see women since I have learned their secret. And it 
was revealed to me by my jealous bride on the very day of 
onr engf^jemcnt. Till that time I was very fond of being in 
the society of women. After that, it was snatobed away 
from me. My bride cured me." 

" Your bride must be a kind and sensible young lady ; yes, 
we women are pitiable creatures, we are poor," said Vi4- 
rotchka; " but who is your bride? You speak so mysteri- 
ously 1 " 
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'* Tbnt is one of my secrets which Fe6dor does not tell 
joQ. I eotirely share the wish of the poor that there elionld 
not be auy in existence, aod some time this wish is going to 
be realized ; sooner or later we shall be able to la; out our 
lives in sucti a way that thei-e'll be no poor ; but — " 

''' What, no more poor?" interrupted Vi^rotchfea. " I my- 
self have thought that the time might come when there woald 
nut be any more poverty ; but how it wonld come about I 
could not tell ; t«ll me how ! " 

" I myself cannot tell this ; only my bride can tell. I am 
aloDe here. I can only say this much ; that she is looking 
out for that, and she is very strong ; she is stronger than any 
one else in the world. But kt us not tnllc about her, but 
abont women. I perfectly agree with the wibh of the poor 
that there should not be any more poor, and my bride is go- 
ing to bi'ing this about. But I do not agi-ee with the wish of 
women that there shouldn't be more women in the world, he- 
cause this wish cannot be realized ; and I never agree with 
what cannot be realized. But I have a dilferent kiod of a 
wish : I should like all women to get acquainted with my 
bride ; she takes as much cave of them as she does of every- 
thing else. If they would make friends with her, I should 
have no reason to pity them and their wish ' Akk, why wasn't 
I bom a man I ' would vanish ; for if women get acquainted 
with her, then they would not be worse off than men are." 

*' Monsieur Lopukh6f ! one more quadrille, without fail ! " 

" I shall be very much pleased." He pressed her hand 
as calmly and gravelv as though he were an old friend, or 
she his comrade. "Which one?" 

"The last one." 

" Very well." 

Marya Aleks^yevna several times passed near them while 
they were dancing the quadrille. 

What wonld Marya Aleks4yevna have thought had she 
heard this conversation? We who have heard every word of 
it from beginning to end, all of ns will say that such a oon- 
versntion during a quadrille is very unnatural. 

The last quadrille came. 

" We spoke all the time about myself," said Lopukh6f ; 
" and that Is very bad manners on my part, to be speaking all 
the time about myself. Now I want to make np for my im- 
politeness by speaking about yon, Vi^ra Pavlovna. Did tou 
koow that I ha!d a far worse opinion of you tlian you di(f of 
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me. And now — well, we'll speak about this afterwards. 
Now first of all, there is one question that I cannot answer ; 
please answer it for me. Will jour marriage take place 
Boon?" 

"Never!" 

" I thought 80, for the last three hours, — ever since I left 
the card-table to come in here. But whj' is he considered to 
be your brid^room ? " 

'■ Why is he considered to be my bridegroom? why, indeed? 
There's one reason I cannot tell Tou ; it is too hard for me : 
but there's another I can. I pity him; he loves me eo'l 
You will say, ' I must tell him frankly what I tltink about our 
marrif^e ' ; I did tell liim, but be replied, ' Doii't speak ; it 
kills me ; be silent.' " 

" That is the second reason ; bat the first one which you 
find hard to tell me, I can tell you ; it's becnase yonr potti- 
tioi\ in your fnmilj' is terrible." 

" At the present time it is tolerable. Now no one toiments 
me ; they are waiting for me to decide and they leave roe 
almost entirely alone. " 

" But this may not last very long ; they will begin to bring 
pressure upon you ; what then ? " 

" Nothing. I have thought abont it and made op my 
mind what to do ; 1 shall not stay here any longer ; I can be 
Bu actress. What an enviable life it is ! Liberty 1 Liberty I " 

"And applause." 

" Yes ; that's also pleasant, but the mfun thing is liberty ; 
to do what I please ; to live as 1 please, not asking anybody 
for anything, not be dependent on anybody ; that's the way 
I want to live ! " 

"That is true, that is good! Now I want to ask yon 
Bomethiog : I will find out how this can be done, to whom 
application must lae made — shall I ? " 

"Thank you." Vi^rotchka pressed his hand. "Do it very 
Boon ; I want to tear myself away as quick as I can IVom thia 
miserable, intolerable, aud degrading situation. I say, 'I 
am calm, I can bear it,' but ia it so in reality? don't I see 
whiit is done with my good name? don't I know whnt all 
tliose who arc hei-e think of me ? They say, ' She's a schemer, 
she's cnnning, she wants to be rich, she wants to get into 
fine society, to shine ; she will keep her hnsband under the 
sftoe, twist him nronnd her little finger, deceive him.' Don't 
I know that they tiiink this about me? I don't want to live 
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SO, no Indeed ! " Suddenly she felt into deep thought, 
"Don't laugh becsuse 2 said, 'I pity him — he loves me bo.'" 

"Does he love you? does he look at you the same way 
that I do or not ? has he such a look ? " 

" Your eyea are frank, honest. No ; your look does not 
offend me." 

" Yoa see, Vi4ra Pavtovna, it is because — but no matter. 
.Does he look bo ? " 

Vi^rotyhka blushed and made no reply. 

"Then he does not love yon. That is not love, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna." 

"But — " Vi4rotchka did not finish her sentence, but 
stopped. 

" Yon wcregoiug tosay, 'What is it, then, if it is not love?' 
Let that go ; but you yourself say that is not love. Whom do 
you love best of all? I am not speaking of this kind of 
love — bat of your relations, your friends." 

" It seems to me, no one in particular, none of them very 
much ; but no, not long ago, I met a very peculiar woman. 
She spoke very badly to me, called herself very hard names ; 
she forbade me to keep up my acquaintance with her ; we 
met in a very extraordinary way ; she said that if ever I 
found myself in such need that I was in danger of dying, 
then only I might come to her, but not otherwise ; I loved 
her verj- mneh," 

*' Would yon want her to do anything for yon that would 
be dis^reeable tyr injurious for her?" 

Vi^rotchka smiled. "But how could it be so?" 

" But no ; now imt^nne that you were very, verj- much in 
need of her help, and that ehe eaid to you, ' If I do this for 
y(H], it would torment me,' would you repeat your request, 
would you insist on it ? " 

" I would sooner die." 

" Now yon just told me that yon loved her. But this love 
is only feeling, not a passion. And what is love — passion! 
and how can you distinguish passion from simple feeling? — 
by its strength. Consequently, if when one is mo^ed by 
simple feeling, which is weak, very weak compared to pas- 
sion, love plains you in such relations to a man that you sny, 
' I would rather die than be the cause of torment to him.' If 
a simple feeling speaks so. whnt will pnssion aay which is a 
tfaoQsand-foId stronger? It will say, ' I will sooner die than 
— not ask, not demand — but even admit that any man should 
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do anything for me except wUat is agreeable to himself ; I 
nould sooner die than admit the possibihty of his doing atiy- 
thiDg for my sake under compulsion or at inconvenience to 
himself.' Such a passion, speaking this way, is love. But 
passion that speake otherwise is passion and not love. I am 
going home now ; I have told you every thing, Vi^raPavlovna." 

Vi4rotchka pressed his hand. " Au revoir^ but why don't 
you congratulate me? to-day is my birthday." 

Lopuklidf looked at her. " Maybe, maybe I if you have 
Dot made this mistake, then I am glad." 



" How soon this come, how unexpected," thinks Vi^rotchka 
alone in her rodm at the close of the evening. " We spoke 
for the first time, and yet we became such good friends ; half 
an hour before not to know each other, and in an hour's time 
to become such good friends, how strnuge 1 " 

Ko ; it is not strange at all, Vi^rotchka. People like 
Lopnkhdf have magical woi'ds, which attract to tliem every 
abused and persecuted creature. It is iheir " bride " that 
whispers such words into their ears. But here is something 
that is indeed strange, Vi^rotchka, — but not for you and me, 
— that you are so calm. Here people think that love is au 
exciting feeling, and yon wili fall asleep as gently as a child, 
and you will be neither frightened nor disturbed by dreams ; 
you may dream of happy childish games, forfeits, tug, or 
maybe dances, also gay and unconcerned. It seems strange 
to some people, but you do not know that it is strange, and 
I know that it is not strange. Agitation in love does not 
point to love ; agitation in it is sometliing that should not 
exist, for love in itself is joyous and unconcerned. 

" How stiange this is," thinks Vi^rotchka ; " here I myself, 
again and again have thought and felt all that he said about 
tlie poor .ind about women and how one should love. Where 
could I have got my ideas, or was it in tlie books which I 
have read? No ; there is nothing of the sort there. What 
I found in books was either doubts or reservai ions, and 
everything like this seemed extraordinary, incredible, like 
idenis that are good but are impossible to be realized ; ond 
all this seems to me so simple, simpler than anything else, 
a pei-fectly ordinary thing, it cannot help being, it must be 

^ 3X tviddnya, lltcndly, till wc meet Dgaln. 
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BO, surely, more surely than anything else. And I used to 
think that those were the best boohs. Now here is George 
Sand — such a good and noble woman ! — and yet, she thinks 
that these ideas are only visionary. And our own writers — 
but no; our writers have nothing of the kind at all. Or take 
Dickens ; he has something of the sort, but it seems as though 
he did not hope for it at all, as though he only wished that it 
might be, for he is kind-hearted, but he is sure that it cannot 
be. But how is it that they don't know that this camiol kelp 
being, that this state of thin^ mast actually come about, 
that it will be accomplished without fail, that no one will lie 
poorer unfortunate? But don't they say this? No; they 
only f«el pity, but thej- think that in reality things will 
remain as they aie at present, possibly a trifle better, but not 
much. And these thoughts of mine — they don't express 
them ; if they did. I should have known that kind and sensi- 
ble people also think so. But here I have been imagining that 
it is only I who had such thoughts ; if s because 1 am a dull 
young girl. How absurd to think that besides my stupid self 
no one has had such thoughts, that no one else expects this 
new order of things. But he says that his 'bride' explains to 
every one who loves her that all these things will come about 
as it seems to me they will, and she explains it to them so 
plainly that all of them have begnn U> strive to have it real- 
ized as soon as possible. What a sensible ' bride ' he has ! 
but who is she? I must find out, surely I shall find out! 
Yes ; it will be a good thing when there shall be no more 
poor ; people won't oppress each other then ; all will be joy- 
ous, kind, and happy ! " 

And herewpon Vi'^rotchka fell asleep, and slept soundly, 
and saw nothing in her dreams. 

No, Vi4rotchka, it is not strange that yon have thought 
over and taken all this to heart ; you who are a simple- 
hearted young girl, and have not even beard the names 
of those men who have begun to teach this and prove 
that this must be so, that this must come about without fail, 
that this cannot help being ; it is not strange ttiat yon have 
understood and taken to heart the thoughts which your books 
have failed to present plainly to you. Tour books were 
written by men who were only beginning to learn these ideas 
when they were only ideas ; tiiesc ideas seemed wonderful 
and fnaeinnting and — nothing more. Now, Vi6rot«hka, these 
ideas arc plainly seen to be realizable ; and other books are 
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written by other people, who find tliat these ideas are excel- 
lent, that there is nothing wouderful in them; and, Vi6- 
rotuhka, tliese ideas are floating in the air lilce a perfume 
from the fields in flower-time ; they penetrate everywhere; 
you have lieai'd theui even from your tipsy mother, who told 
you that it was necessary to live and why it was necessary 
b> live hy deceit and theft ; alte wanted to speak against your 
ideas, but she lierself gave them greater development ; yoii 
heardtheinl'rom the cynical, ruined French girl, who drags her 
lover after her like a chambermaid, does whatever she pleases 
with him, yet as soon as she comes to her senses, she finds 
that she has no will of her own, that she must please, com- 
pel herself — tliough it is very hard for her — and yet, it 
would seem, would it not, that her life with the kind, refined, 
and complaisant Sei^^i is easy and pleasant? and yet she 
says ; " Even for me, bad woman as I am, such relations are 
detestable." Nowadays it is not difllcuU to adopt sucti ideas 
as you have. But others do not take them to heart as yon 
have. This is good, but there is nothing strange abont it. Is 
there anything sti-ange in tlie fact that you want to be free 
and happy ? Now such a desire — God knows what a head- 
splitting discovery ttiis is; God knows what a step forwaid 
it is towards heroism ! 

But here is sometliing strange, Vi^rotchka, that there are 
some )>eople wlio have no such desire, wlio have other desires, 
and it may probably seem strange to such people that on the 
first evening of your love, you fell asleep with such tliongbts ; 
that from the thouglit of yourself, of your sweetheart, of 
your love, you turned to the thoughts that all people must be 
happy, and that it is necessary to bring about its accomplish- 
ment as soon as possible. And do you not know that it is 
strange, and I do know that it is not strange, that it is both 
natural and human. ' ' I feel joy and happiness ; consequently, 
I want all people to feel joylld and happy." But humanely 
speaking, both thoughts are the same. You are agood girl ; 
you are not a stupid giil; but excuse me if I do not find any- 
thing wonderful in you ; maybe half the girU whom I have 
known and whom I know, and maybe more than half — I have 
not counted them ; they are too many to count — are not worse 
than you, and some of them are even better. Excuse me. 

It seems to Lopukh6f that you are a wonderful girl. So 
it is ; but it is not wonderful that it seems to him so, because 
he has fallen in love with you ! And there ia nothing won- 
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derfol in the fact th&t be loves ;oa ; it is quite possible to 
love yoa ; and if he luves you, thuu it must Beem to liim that 
you are wouderful. 

VI. 

Ddrino the time of the firet quadriUe Marya Alcks4yevna 
was continuatly dooming her daughter and the tutor; but 
during the secoud quadrille she did not show herself near 
them, but was busy iu her capacity as hostess in the pi'epa- 
ralioD of the supper. After her pi-eparatiuns were made she 
asked for the tutor, but the tutor was gone. 

Two days later the tutor came to give bis lesson. The 
samovar (tea-urn) was placed on the table, and Matri6iia 
came to call Fe6dor. While he was giving the boy his lesson, 
he was interrupted by Mnrya Aleks^yevna entering the 
room. The tutor preferred to remain in his place, because it 
was not his custom to drinli t«a with them, and besides, he 
was going to look over FG6dor's copy-book ; but Marya 
Aleke^yevna asked him to come in because she wanted to have 
a talk with liim ; so he weat and sat down at the tea-table. 

Marya Aleks^yevna began to ask him about Fe-Sdor's ca- 
pacity, about the best gymnasium for htm, aud whether it 
would not be better to place the hoy in the gymnasium board- 
iug-house. These questions were veiy natural, but were they 
Dot made too soon? During this couveisation she so sin- 
cerely and [wlitely begged the tutor to take tea with them, that 
Lopukhdf concluded to break hia rule; he took the glass. 
Vi^rotchka did not make her apiwarance for some time. At 
last she came in ; slie and the tutor bowed to each other as 
though there were nothing between them, and Marya Aleksd- 
yevna continued to speak about Fe6dor ; then abi-uptly she 
turned the conversation to the tutor himself. She asked him 
who he was, what he was, what relations he had, whether 
they were rich, how he lived, and how he intended to live. 
The tutor answered laconically aud indeSnitely, that he had 
relatives, that they lived iu the provinces, that tbey were not 
very well-to-do, that he supported himself by giving lessons, 
that he intended to practise medicine in Petersburg ; in a 
word, Marya Aleka^yevna gained very little information fi-om 
what he said. Determining to break tlirough his reserve, 
Mar^-a Aleks^yevna went at the matter more directly. 

"Nowyon say that you intendto practise medicine here, and, 
tbftiik God, the city doctors are able to make a living ! Have 
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you thought yet of setting up a family? — I mean, have yon 
found a girl yet? " 

What doea she mean? The tutor had almost forgotten 
about his ideal biide, and he had it on his lipB to say, " 1 
have no one in view as yet" ; but he suddenly remembered. 
^h! of course she overheard! It put him into a ridicu- 
lous dilemma. Wliat a piece of work I nmde of it ! Why 
did I make up such an allegory when it wasn't in the k-ast 
necessary? Nu vot! go to ! they say that it's dangerous to 
titke part iu a propaganda; now here, how my pi'opaganda 
influenced Vi^ra Pavlovna, though her heart is pure and dis- 
posed to no ill. Nn! she must have overheard and under- 
stood ; but what business is that of mine? " Yes, I have a 
girl in view I " 

"Are yon engaged to her yet?" 

" I am." 

"Are you formally engaged, or is it onlj- a tacit under- 
standing between you?" 

"We ore formally engaged." 

Poor Marya Aleks^yevna! She had caught the words, 
" ray bride," " your bride," " I love her very much," " she 
is a beauty," and her solicitude lest the tutor were flirting 
with her daughter was allayed ; and so during the second 
quadrille she was able entirely to put her mind on the care of 
preparing the supper. But she wanted to hear the details of 
this reassuring story more cii'cnmstantially and particularly. 
She kept on with her cross-examination. All people like 
such reassuring conversation ; at all events it satisfies curi- 
osity, and one likes to know everytliing. The tutor gave 
satisfactory answers, though, according to his wont, they 
were very brief. 

' ' Is your bride pretty ? " 

" Uncommonly." 

"Has she a dowry?" 

" A very lai^e one." 

"How lai-ge?" 

" Very large!" 

" As much as a hundred thousand ? " 

" Much more than that," 

" How much more?" 

" There's no use telling that ; it is large enough." 

" In cash?" 

"Some of it in money." 
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*' Some of it in estates also?" 
"Yes; there's landed property." 
" Soon?" 

" You mean you ore going to be married soon?" 

" Yes." 

" That is right, Dmitri Set^itcfa ; get married before she 
comes iittu tier properly, and so get rid of the crond of men 
that'll be after her money," 

" Perfectly riglit." 

<' How it is tlint God sent you such good luck, while other 
men have no eoch luek at all?" 

" It's so ; but almost nobody knows that she is such an 
heiress." 

" And you found out?" 

" I did!" 

" How was It you did? " 

"To tell the truth, 1 had long been on the lookout for such 
a chance, and at last 1 found it." 

" And yon haven't made any mistake?" 

" Certainly not ; I've seen Uie documents." 

"Seen 'em yourself?" 

" I. myself. That was the first step I took." 

" Was that the way yon set about it?" 

" Of course ; a man who is in his right mind does not take 
any risks without proofs." 

" That's true, Dmitri Serg^itch ; no one does. What good 
luck ! It must have been in answer to your parents' prayers." 

"It must be BO." 

Marya Aleks^yevna had taken a faney to the tutor from 
tlie tiioe when she found that he did not drink up her tea. It 
was apparent from everything that he was a man of solid 
character, with a firm basis of sense ; he had little to say, — 
so much tlie better, he was not eiupty-lieaded, and whatever 
he said was to the point. — espedally in regard to money; 
but since the evening of the party, she saw that the tutor 
was a God-send, on account of his absolute disinclinatioQ to 
flirt with the girls in the families where be gave lessons. Such 
an absolute disinclination can rarely be found among voung 
men. But now Rlie was at tlie height of her satisfaction 
with him. " Indeed, what a splendid man be is! And he 
had never boasted that he was going to marry a rich bride ; 
it was neceaaary to draw out every word with pincers ! And 
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what keen scent be liad ! Apparently, he must have made 
up hia mind long ago that lie would find a rich bmle ; and 
how be miiBt have flattered her. ^u / this young man, 1 may 
say, knowB bow to manage his affaira. And lie 6t;t to work by 
getting hold of tlje documents. How eensibty be talks about 
it 1 he snys that no one in his right mind can do suuh things 
without documents. He's a young man of rare good sense." 

Vi4rotchka could hardly restrain herself from smiling too 
frankly ; but gradually it seemed to her — but how did it 
seem to her ? No ; it can't be so ! Yes ; it ranst be ! be must 
be speaking, not to Marya Aleks^yevna, though he answers 
her questions, but to her, Vi4rot4:hka ; that lie is making fun 
of Marya Aleks4yevna ; that the seriousness and tlie truth " 
which underlies what he says is meant only for her, Vi4- 
rotehka. 

Whether it only seemed so to Vi^rotchka, or whether it 
was really so, who can say ? He knew, and she afterwards 
found out. But for the rest of ua, perhaps there is no need 
of knowing ; for we want only facta. And the fact was that 
Vi^rotchka, as she listened to Lopukh6f, at llrst smiled, but 
afterwards became serious, and imagined that he was speak- 
ing, not with Marya Aleks^yevna, but with her, not in jest, 
but in earnest ; and Marya Aleksiyevna, who had taken in 
solemn earnest all that I.opnkh6f said from the beginning, 
turned to Vi^rotchka, and said ; — 

" Vi^rotchka, my dear, what's become of your thoughts?' 
You are acquainted now with Dmitri Serg^itch ; you'd l>etter 
ask him to play your accompaniment for you, and give us a 

80 Ug." 

By this she meant to intimate: "We have great respect 
for you, Dmitri Sei^^iteh, and we want you to be a good 
friend in our family. And you, Vi^rotchka. don't be coy to 
Dmitri Seig^itch ; I am going to tell Mikhail Ivanuitch that 
he's got a bride of his own, and Mikhail Ivannitch will not 
be jealous of him." 

This was what was meant to be understood by Vi^rotchka 
and Dmitri Serg^itch ; he was now in Marya Aleks^yevna's 
thouj^hts not the iittor but Dmitri Se7-g6itch. But for Marya 
Aleks4yevna herself, tltese words had a third interpretation 
which was very natural and real: "We must flatter him a 
little; his acquaintance may be of some use to us by and by 
If " ibu Is, *h]F uB foa bent m«T 
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when he te to be rich, the rascal." This was the general 
B^uiQcatiou uf Marja Aleke^vevna's word for herself ; but 
bbttide the genei'al sij^uiticatioD there was also a epecial 
tliouglit: " Wlieii 1 have flattered him a little, 1 will tell him 
that we are poor people ; that it is hard for me to pay him 
a silver ruble a lesson." 

Bo many different meaaingB were in Marra Alek84yevna's 
words I Dmitri Serg4itvh said that he would finish his lea- 
Bon firat, and then it would give him pleasure to play on the 
piano. 

vn. 

Makta Aleksktevna's words had many interpretations, 
and they were not less feuuiii) in results. On the side of 
the special signification, — tliat is, as r^arded the reduc- 
tion in the price of the lessons, — Marya Altks^yevna at- 
tained greater success than she anticipated : when, after two 
more lessons, she insinuated that tliey were poor people, 
Dmitri Serg^itch at first stuck to his price, — stuck toitstren- 
nonely ; for a long time he did not yield, — long insisted on 
his three paper rubles. (It must be remembered that at this 
time the three-ruble note was worth only seventy kopeks.) 
Marys Aieks^yevna did not expect to beat down his price, 
but, contrary to all her ex|>ectatioi)S, succeeded in reducing 
the price to sixty kopeks a lesson. Apparently the special 
signification of her words — the hope of beating down the 
price — conti'adicted her high opinion of Dmitri Serg^itch 
(not of LopukhAf, but of Dmitri Serg^itcti) as of a man 
shrewd in money matters. " What would make a man, who 
is a keen financier, give in attout money on account of our 
poverty?" And if Dmitri Sei^^itch did jield, then, conse- 
quently, one would be disapixiinted in him, and find in him 
a short-sighted man, and therefore a man to he avoided. Of 
coui-se she would Judge that way in the case of a stranger; 
but liuman lieings are so created that it is hard for tbem to 
judge of their own affairs accoi-ding to the general rule. A 
man is extremely apt to make exceptions in his own favor.' 
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What oan be done with this peculiarity of the haman heart? 
It IB bad; it is iiijiirioua; but Marya Aleks^yevna was mi- 
fortanately not exeiii[>te<1 from this fault, which is tiie almost 
noiversat affliction of the penuriousi of the sneaks, and of the 
wicked. There is salvation from it tti only two extreme and 
opposite kiuds of moral rigiit. A mna may reach such a 
lofty plane of transcendental rascality that be becomes the 
eighth wonder of the world for his virtuosity Id crime, like 
All Paeh» Yaniiieka, Djezzar Pasha of Syria, Mahomet Ali 
of E^ypt. all of wliom deceived the European diplomats (and 
Djezzar deceived Napoleon tlie Great) as though they were 
children. When rascality has enclosed a man around with 
such an abstJutely impt^Dable armor, that it is absolately 
Impossible to reach any human weakness, ambition, love of 
boQors, love of command, love of self, or anything else, he 
ia safe ; but such heroes of rascality are very rare ; you caa 
scarcely fiiid them in the countries of Euro|)e, where vii-ta- 
osity in wiukedncBS is destroyed by a good many weak pointa. 
Therefore, if they show you a wily fellow, and say, " Thia 
fellow cannot be deceived by any one." boldly put up ten 
rubles against one that you, although not so wily, will mis- 
lead this wily fellow, if you only make u[> you mind to do so ; 
and stilt more boldly put up one hundred rubles against one 
that he himself ia leading himself by the noae In some direc* 
tioD or other, because it is the most ordinary and characteristic 
feature in tite wily to be led in some direction or other by the 
nose. How aitful in all appearance were Louis Philippe and 
Metternicfa, and how nicely they led themselves by the nose 
(•ut of Paris and Vienna, into goldea and lovely places of 
bucolic calmness, and enjoyed the picture of " Makar driv- 
ing his calves."' 

And Napoleon the First 1 what a wily rascal he was ; 
wilier than Louis Philippe and Mettei'nich taken l^^ether, 
and yet they s.ty that with all liis wilincss be had a genial 
tem]>er. And tlitis how masterly he led himself by the nose 
to Elba ; nay, be even wanted to go Airther, and dri^ged 
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himself by the nose to St. Helena I How nulikely it seemed 
&t tii'st, — almost im|)OBsible ; hut he eucceciied at laet in 
overthrowing all the obstacles in tbe way or reaching the 
island of St. Helena. Just read over the history of the 
campnign of 1815, and you will see witli what etiei^y and 
Gkill he dragged himself by the nose. Alas ! and even Alarya 
Aleks^yevna was not exempted from this iujurious tendency ! 

Thei'e are few people for whom the armor against tempta- 
tion serves as an absolute protection from the deception of 
otiiera. But on the other hand, tttere are a good many peo- 
[ile for whom simple honesty of heart serves aa a protection 
against such decepticm. According to the testimony of 
Vidocqs and Johnnie Cains, there is nothing harder than to 
deceive an honest, sincere man, if he has Bonte common sense 
and knowledge of tbe world. Bright, honest men, who have 
their wits about them, are not liable to temptation individu- 
ally. Bat they have in one reapeet a weakness that ia inju- 
rious : when taken all together they are subject to deception. 
A rascal is not able to lead any one of them by the nose, 
but the noses of them taken collectively are always ready for 
use. But the rascals, whose noses individually are weak, 
cannot be led by the nose. In this consists tbe whole 
mystery of the history of the world. 

But to branch off into the history of the world is not 
necessary. When you are writing a novel go ahead with 
your novel ! 

The first result of Marya Aleks^yevna's words was the 
cheapening of the lessons. The second result was that by 
getting tbe tutor cheaper, that is, not the tutor, but Dmitii 
8erg4itcb, Marya Aleks^yevnn was still more conttrmed in 
her good opinion of him as a man of solidity. She even 
came to the conviction that conversation with him would lie 
profltable for Vidi-otebka; his influence will dispose Vi4- 
rotclika to marr^' Mikhail Ivanuitc-h. This conclusion was 
extremely brilliant, and Marya Al^s^yevna would probably 
not have reached it by her own wit, but she met with such 
plain proof that she could not help noticing Dmitri Ser- 
g4itch'a good influence over Vi^rotchka. How this was 
proved to her we shall soon see. 

The third result of Marya Aleks^yevna's words was that 
Vi^rotchka and Dmitri Sei^^itoh began under her encour- 
^finent and permission to spend considerable time together. 
After he bad flnlsbed giving his lessons, towards eight 
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o'clock, LopnkhAf used to stay for two or three hotire 
longer at tlie Uozulslcys. He played cai'ds with the mother 
of the family and the bridegroom ; be tallted with them ; 
he played on the piano, and Vi^i-otuhka would sing ; or Vi6- 
rotchka played, and he would listen. Sometimes he spoke 
with Vi^rotchka, and Marya Aleks^yevna did not interfei'e, 
%HB not angry, althongh, of course, she did not leave tliem 
without her supervision. 

Oh, of course, she did not leave them absolutely to them- 
eelves ; because, althongh Dmitri Sei'g4itGh was a very 
proper young man, still the proverb dues not say in vain, 
" Don't hide things carelessly, and yon won't lead a thief into 
sin." Dmitri Serg^itch is a thief, there is no doubt about 
it ; but it is not said by way ot blame, but on tlie contrary ; 
otfaei'wise, tliere wouldn't be any reason for respecting him and 
making him a friend of the family, would there ? Is there any 
sense of making the acquaintance of foots ? Of course it is 
well to make the acquaintance of fools sometimes — when you 
can take advantage of them. But Dmitri Serg^itch has noth- 
ing to his name as yet ; it must be, therefore, that they are 
friendly with him only because of bis good qualities ; that is, 
for his sense, solidity, prudence, and skill in managing his 
own affairs. And if eveiy one has — the deuce knows what 
— in his mind, then such a clever man must have more than 
Others. Consequently we must look and look at Dmitri 
Sei^^itch, 

And Marya Aleka^yevna studied him very industriously 
and energetically ; but alt her observations only corroborated 
her opinion of Dmiti-i Set^itch's solidity and good char- 
acter. For instance, how can one tell amorous intentions? 
By noticing the way in which a young man looks at a girl. 
Here Vi^rotchka is playing and Dmitri Serg^itch is standing 
and listening, and Marya Aleks4yevna is watching the direc- 
tion in which he turns his eyes. But sometimes he does not 
even look at Vi^rotchka ; he looks anywhere else ; or some- 
times, when he is looking at her, he looks so innocently, 
so indifferently into her face, that it can quickly be seen that 
he is looking at her only out of politeness and is thinking 
of his bride's dowry. His eyes do not burn like Mikhail 
Ivanuitch's! Again, how can the existence of love be de- 
tected ? By caressing words. But in this case no caressing 
words are heaiil, and they really speak very little together; 
be talks by preference with Marya Aleks^yevna, or, here 
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for inBtaooe, h« b^;aD to bring Vi^rotchka bocAs. Once 
Vi^rotclika went to see a friend, and Milctiul Ivauuitch was 
at tbe Bozslskys'. Marya Alelis4yevaa took tlie books that 
the tutor brought and handed them to Mikhail Ivauuitch. 

"Jiut look hei-e, Mikhail Ivauuitch. This French I 
almost understand by myself. This woi'd goaliiiuta [meaning 
drawing-room], of course, it must be a book about mannere, 
ain't it? but tbe German one I don't understand. " 

*' No, Marya Aleke^yevna, that word is not goalinata, 
but deatin4e, fate." 

" What kind of a fate? Is it a novel that's called so, or 
is it a sort of oracle or fortune book." 

" We will quickly find out, Morya Ateks^yeyoa, from the 
book itself." 

Mikhail Ivanuitch turued several of the leaves. 

"It seems to speak mostly about seriea and things; I 
guess it is a scientific book." 

'* About seiioua tliiugs ? Tlkat is good 1 " 

" No, series," 

"WhatI series? Oh jes, banknotes. Then it's some- 
tbiog about managing money ! " 

" Yes, that's it, Marya Aleks^yevna." 

^'Nul what's the German one?" 

UikliaTl Ivauuitch read slowly: — 

" 'Concerning .'Religion; works of Ludwig.' Oh, yes, 
Ludwig the Fourteenth, Marya Aleksi^yevna ; this is the 
work of Louis XIV. He was a French king, Marya Alek- 
B^yevna, the father of the king in whose place Napoleon is 
reigning now." 

" Then it must be a theological work? " 

" Yes, I think so." 

"That is good, Mikhail Ivanuitch; yes, indeed, I kneir 
it 1 Dmiti'i i^ei^^ltch is a reliable young man ; still one 
must keep his eyes sharp on any young man." 

" Of coui-se be has no bad intentions in his mind, but, for 
all tliat, I am extremely grateful to you, Marya AIeks4yevna, 
for keeping your eyes open." 

"One's got to do so; I am on the watch, Mikhul Iva- 
nuitch ; it's a mother's duty to keep her daughter straight, 
and 1 pledge you my lionor as far as Vi^rotchka is con- 
cerned. But there's one thing oucurs to me, Mikh^ 
Ivanuitch. What belief did that French king hold?" 

" Catholic, naturally I " 
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" Then, don't he tr; to convert folks into tbe papistry?" 

" 1 don't think bo, Marya Aleks^yevua ; if he had been a 
Catholic biabop, then, of c-ourae, he would have tried to make 
converts ; but a king would not apend bis time that way. 
As a wise ruler and politician he'd simply teach virtue." 

"What else?" 

Marya Akeke^yevna could not help seeing that Uikhall 
Ivanuitcb, with all biB narrow mind, ai^ued tJie case very skil- 
fully ; hut for all that she cleared up the matter with pei-fect 
satisfaction. Two or three days later she suddenly said to 
LopukbtSf, while playii^ with him rather than with Mikhful 
Ivanuitcb: — 

" Tell me, Dmitri Sei^itch ; I want to ask yoa B(Hnethiiig. 
The father of tbe last French king, the very man in whose 
shoes the present Napoleon is reigning, did he make folks 
git converted into tbe religion of tbe Pope?" 

" No, he did not, Marya Aleksiyevna," 

*']8 the Pope's religion good, Dmitii Seig4itch?" 

"No, it is Dot, Marya Aleks^yevna. I play seven of 
diamonds." 

" 1 just asked out of curiosity, Dmitri Serg^itch, being as 
I'm an ignorant woman, and it is interesting to know. You 
are taking a good many tricks, Dmitri Serg^itch." 

" It can't l>e helped, Marya Aleka^yevna. We are tatight 
at the medical school to play cards welk A doctor must 
know how to take tricks." 

Lopukb6f is puzzled to this day to know why Marya Alek- 
B^yevna wanted to know wbetlicr Philippe £galit6 ordered 
folks to be baptized in the religion of the Pope. 

Well, how, after all this, could it be wondered at that 
Marya Aleks^yevoa stopped wearying herself by perpetual 
supervision? He keeps his eyes where they should be. Lis 
face has shown no amorous suaceptibilTties ; he gives her llieo- 
logical )>ookB to read ; that ought to be enough. But no, 
Maiya Aleks^yevna was not satisfied ; but she even managed 
to put him to a test, as tltough she hod studied the Ii^ic 
which I bare learned by heart, and which says, " the 4ri>Ber- 
vations of phenomena must be made by meana of experi- 
ments, carried on in a skilful plan, if one would have the 
most thorough penetration into the secrets of such rela- 
tions"; and she bo managed to bring about this trial, as 
though she ha<I read Kakeon's grammar, which tells how Ham- 
let was tempted by Ophelia in the grove. 
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THE TEHFTATION OF HAMLET. 

Oke dny at tea, Marya Aleks^yevna said that she bad a 
beadacfae'; after aerviDg the tea, and lockiog up tbe sugar- 
bowl she went away and retired. Vi4va and Lopukb6f re- 
maUied sitting in the tea-room, which adjoined Uie bed-room 
where Marys Aleks^yevna bad gone. 

Aft«r a few miuutee »he sent a message by FeAdor : " Tell 
your sister that their talk keeps me from going to sleep ; let 
'em go Bomewhere else so as not to bother me. ^ay it 
politely, so as not to offend Dmitri Serg^iluh ; jon tee what 
good care he takes of yon." Fe6dor went and told what bb 
mother wanted. 

" Let us go to my room, Dmitri Set^^itvh ; it ia away from 
mother's bed-i'oom, and we shall not be disturbed." 

Of course this was wbat Marya Aleks^yevDa expected. 
At tiie end of a quarter of an hour she crept in Iter stocking 
feet up to tt;e door of Vi^rotchka's room. The door was 
ajar ; between tbe door and tbe Jainb was a splendid crack : 
Harya Aleks^yeTna applied tier eyes to it and strained her 

This was the sight that she saw : — 

In Vi^rotclika's rooms were two windows ; between tbem 
Stood a writing-table. Vi^rotehka was sitting Dear one 
window, knitting a woollen cliest-protector for her father, 
reli<pousIy fiilfilling Marya Aleks^yevna's command. At the 
other window, at the other end of the table, Lopukb6f was 
sitting: he was leaning with one elbow ou the table ; be had 
a cigar in his hand ; his other baud was thrust in bis 
pocket ; tbe distance between Vi^rotchka and him was not 
less than two arsbins (4.6 feet). Vi^ivtohka was looking 
most of the time at her knitting ; Lopukh6r was looking 
most of Uie time at his cigar. This was a gratifying state 
of things. 

TIte conversation that she overheard was as follows : — 

"Is it necessary to look at life in this way?" These 
were the first words that Marya Aleha^yevna caught. 

'■ Yes, Vifira Pavlovna, it is necessary." 

"Tbeo cold, pi-actical people must tell the truth, when 
thoj- say that men are goveined only by selfish motives? *' 
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" They tell tlie truth. What are called the higher feel- 
ings, ideal aepirations ; all these in the general cuui'sc of lil'e 
Are absolutely iiotbiDg in cnmpaiisou with the inapii'atioQ 
fell by every one to do things for his own int«ri»st. At 
liottiim, tlie impulse even for the others is caused by selfish- 
ness." 

*' Dal are you, for example, of the same sort?" 

" What do you suppose, Vi^ra Pavlovna? Just listen ftnd 
see what is the esBeiitial motive of all my life. The eswnee 
of my life, hitherto, has consisted in study and preparation 
to-be a doctor. Kscellent ! Why did my father send me to 
school? He used constantly to repeat to me ; ' Study, Mitya; 
when you have finished your coui-se you will be a liAinovHik; 
you will be able to support me and your mother, and it 
will l>e good for you, too.' And that was the reason tliat I 
studied ; without that motive, my father would never have let 
me study : you see my family was in need of a wage-winner. 
Uu! and I myself, though I am fond of study, would not 
have spent time on it, would I, if I had not thought that the 
expenditure would have been paid back with interest? After 
1 got thi-ough school, I urged my father to send me to the 
medical academy instead of making me & tckinovnik. How 
did tJtat come about? Father and I saw that medical men 
live much better than civil tcliiiiotiiika and the heads of de- 
pai'tmenta, and I could not get any higher rank than that. 
And that was wl)y I got the means and went to the medical 
school ; it stood for bread and butter. Without this in view 
I should not have gone to the medical school and should not 
have stayed in it." 

" But you loved to study while you were at school, and 
have you not liked medical science? " 

'^Yes. It is an ornament, and it is also profitable; but 
success is generally won without this ornament, while 
without a motive, never I Love for science was only a 
result arising from a certain state of things ; it was not its 
cause; the cause was just one thing, — self-interest" ^vui- 
goda, profit]. 

" Let us suppone that yon are right; yes, you are right! 
All actions that I can remember can be explained by self- 
interiat. But this theory is cold ! " 

"Theory must by necessity he cold. The mind must 
judge of things coldly." 

"But it is merciless." 
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" Yes, to fancies that are empty and injarions." 

"But it is prosaic." 

*' Hoience does not care for a poetical form." 

"And so this theory, which I cannot help admitting, brings 
people into a cold, merciless, and prosaic life?" 

" No, Vi^ra Pavlovua ; this theory is cold, but it teaches 
a mao to bring out the warmth. A match is cold, the mfiU^h- 
box on which you scratch the mateh is also cold ; but ttiere is 
fliv iu them nhich gets a man warm food, and wai-ms hiiii 
&lso. This theoiy is merciless ; but if it is followed, people 
will not become the wretched objects of idle charity. Tlie 
lancet must not bend ; otherwise it will be necessary to pity 
the patient, who will suffer none the less because of your 
sympathy. This theory is piosaie, but it reveals true mo- 
tives of life and poetry in the truth of life. Why is Shaks- 
pere the greatest poet? Because he is true to life, and has 
less illnsioD than other poets." 

" So am I. also, going to be pitiless, Dmitri Serg^itcb," 
said Vi^rotclika, smiliug. "Don't be drawu.away by the 
thought that you have in me lui obstiaate opiwneut of your 
self-interest theory, and that you have converted me to be a 
new disciple. I myself long ago felt the same thing, espe- 
cially after I read your book and heard it from yoti. But I 
thought that these were my individual ideas, that clever and 
scientiiio men thought otherwise, and so I was in doubt. All 
that we used to read was written in a spirit of contrariety ; 
it was full of adverse criticisms, of sarcastic attacks upon 
what we used to see m ourselves and others. Nature, life, 
reason, lead you one direction ; liooks di-ag you the other : 
they say, ' This is mean, contemptible.' Do you know, I 
myself saw the absurdity of the arguments which I myself 
brought up 1 " 

" Yes, so they were absurd, Vi^ra Pavlovna." 

" Well then," said she, laugliing, " we are making each 
other wonderful compliments. I say to you, ' You, Dmitri 
Sej-g^itoh, please don't lift your nose so high.' You say to 
mo, ' You are ridiculous with yonr double, Vi^ra Pavlovna.' " 

"At any rate," said he, also laughing, "we have no 
selBsh interest in making love to each other, and therefore, 
we don't make love." 

" All right, Dmitri Serg^itch ; people are egotistical, aren't 
they? Yoit were speaking about yourself, and now 1 waut 
to speak about myself." 
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"Of course, m«ii must tiiittk kbout themBelves axwit-of 
all." 

" Very good. Now let ub see if you will put tbm into 
practice." 

" Let na see." 

"A ricli mau wants to marry me. I don't like him. 
Must 1 acuept liis offer?" 

'' Cousider what is for your beet advantage." 

*' My best advantage! Yoo know tbat I am. very poor. 
On one side is my dislike erf the man ; on the otiier, 1 should 
have the upper hand of him, an euviable position in society, 
money, a crowd of worsliippers I " 

' '^ Weigh everything ; chouae what would be most advan- 
tageous." 

. " And if I choose the husband's wealth and the crowd of 
worBhip|>er8 ? " 

"■ I shall say that you have cbosen that which seemed more 
Correspondent witli your interests." 

"And who^ ought to be said about myself?" 

" If you have acted coolly, aft«r mature deliberation, it 
will have to be said that you have done wisely, and probably 
you will not be sorrj' for it." 

*' But would my choice deserve ooDdemnaticn ? " 

" People who talk all sorts of nonsense will speak about it 
as they please ; but people who look upon life from areason- 
able standpoint will say that you have done as you ought. 
If you have done so, it will bIiow that snob was jour indi- 
vitiuality, t^at you could uot have acted otherwise, eircutn- 
atances being as they are ; they will sa^' that you have acted 
under the necessity of things, that properly speaking you 
could not have had any other choice." 

" And no condemnation whatever for my actions? " 

" Who has the right to condemn the results of a fact when 
the fact itseir is in existence? Your individuality in the 
given circumstances is a fact ; your actions are the essential, 
unavoidable results of this fact, arising from the nature of 
things. You are not i-esiKinsible for tiiem, and to condemn 
them is absurd." 

" Well, I see you stick to your theory. And so I shall 
not deserve your condemnation, if I accept the rich man's 
offer?" 

" I should be a fool if I condemned it." 

"And so your permission, — I might say, your approval 
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^ I mig^t even say, your c]ire(>t Mvioe — 'Is to do as I have 
said? " 

" Tbere is alirays one thing to advise, — ' reason ont what 
ia for yoar best' ; if jou do that, joa have my approval." 

" Th!Uik you. Now the pei-aonal case ie decided. Let na 
retarn to the first, that is, the general question. We began 
bj^ saying that a man acta from necessity; his actions are 
determined by the inflneaces from which they take their rise, 
the stronger motives always predominatiDg. Oar ai'gumeBts 
went thns : when an action has vital importance, tlie stiinuloa 
ia called self'interest ; its interaction in man is the calcol^ 
tion of self-interests, and therefore a man must ainays act ia 
accordance with the motive of scU-iutensst. Do I express 
the thread of the tboaght? " 

" Perfectly." 

" Yon see what a good pupil I am. Now this private 
qnestjon about the actions that have an important bearing 
apon life is settled. But in tlie general question there remain 
some difficulties yet. Your book says that a man aot« from 
necesshy ; but there are cases when it seems that it depends 
apOD my will to act hi this way or in tliat. For instance, I 
am playing, and I turn the leaves of the muaic. I turn them 
sometimes with my left hand, sometimes with my right hand. 
Let ns suppose that I have turned them now with the right 
hand ; why could I not have done it with my left hand ? Does 
it not depend upon my own will? " 

" No, Vi^a Pftvlovna ; when yon are turning the leaves, 
not tfaiiiking which hand you use, you tnm them with the 
band that is most convenient ; there is no will about it. If 
yon think, ' Let me turn them with my right hand,' yon then 
turn them under the influence of this thcught ; bat this thought 
itself was not a matter of your will) bat was engeitdered una- 
Toidablr by others." 

At this word Marya Aleks^yevna ceased to listen. " 2ivl 
tbey are spending their time over science ; that ain't in my 
line, it ain't necessary either. Wliat a wise, intelligent, and 
I usy say noble, young man he is ! What reasoDsble advic« 
be gives Vi^i>otchka I And tliat shows that he is a leai-ned 
man : now here I go and telle her the same things ; she does 
not listen, she gets offended ; I can't suit her becanse I don't 
know how to speak scientific enough. Rnt here when h« 
speaks scientific, die listens and sees that it is the truth, and 
■he agrees with it. Dal it is said not in vain, ' knowledge 
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is light; igooraace, dtu-kneBS.' If I had been a. well-edu- 
cated womau, would it have been with tne ae it is now? I'd 
have got my huebaod ioto favor with the generals ; I wonld 
have got a place for him in the depaitment of Bup]>tie8, or 
somewhere else just as good I Nul of course I should have 
done tha busiuess myself with the contractorH ! the idea of his 
doing it — rubbish 1 I'd have built a much bcttiT house tbtiD 
tiiis. I'dbaveboughtmore than alhou8aDdaonU[fJueAi, serfs]. 
But now I CMinot. It is necessary to get a recommendation 
first in the society of generals ; and how can I do that? I 
can't speak French, nor any other langut^e of theirs. 
They'll say, ' She hain't got any manners ; all stie's good for is 
to make an nproar on the hay -market 1 ' 8o I am no good I 
' Ignorance is darkness.' Indeed ' knowledge is light ; igno- 
rance is darkness.' " 

Now it was just this conversation that Marya Aleks^yevna 
had overheard that brought her to the conviction that Umilri 
Sei^itch's conversation was not only not dangerous for Vi£- 
rotchka, — she had been inclined to think that before, — but was 
even likely to do ber good, to lighten her own labors in over- 
coming Vi^rotobka's foolish, inexperienced, giriish. thoughts, 
and hasten the mystical benediction in itie affair with MikhaQ 
Ivanniteh. 

IX. 

The relations of Marya Aleks^yeTna to Lopakb6f resemble 
a farce ; Marya Aleks^yevna's character is exposed by them 
in a ridiculous way. Both these facts are quite gainst my 
will. If I had wanted to preserve a high standard of art, I 
should have concealed Marya Aleks^yevna's relations to 
Lopulchdf, the description of whicb gives this part of my 
story the nature of a vaudeville. To hide them would have 
been easy. The essential element of the matter could have 
been expreseed witltout them. Would it have been at all 
surprising If the tutor, even if he had not entered into this 
f riendshi|) with Marya Aleks4yevna, had found occasion some- 
tiroee, though seldom, to say a few words with Hie daughter 
of a family where he is giving lessons? Does it take many 
words to engender love? There was no need of Marya 
Aleks^yevna putting in a hand to help along this result wldch 
was brought about by the meeting of Vi^rotchka with Lopn- 
kh6f. But I am tolling this story, not as it wonld be neces- 
sary if I wantod to win an aitietic repntation, but simply in 
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accordance with tiie facto. Aa a noveliBt, I am very sorry 
because I have written eeveral pages which ai^oa the loir 
level of a vaudeville. 

My deeigD of relating tbe case as it was, and not as it 
would have been if I bad followed my ioclinatioiis, also causes 
me another unpleaaaDtnesB. I am very much diBsatisfied be- 
cause Marya Aleke^yevna is represented iu a ritlicnloaa way 
Tith her conceptions of Lopukb6f 's bride aa he described her, 
with her fantastic guessing about the contents of the books 
which Lopukh6f gave Vi^rotcbka, with her reascming abmit 
Philippe Egalit^ trying to convert folks to the faith of the 
Pope, and her ideaa of the works written by King Louis XIV. 
Eveiy one is liable to error ; mistakes may be stupid if a man 
judges of matters which are foreign to hia experience ; but it 
would be unjust to conclude from these stupid blunders made 
by Marya Aleks4yevna that her disposition to LopukliAf was 
founded entirely on these blunders ; not at all, not for a 
moment would any fantastic ideas of a rich bride or the 
goodness of Philippe f^alit^ have obscured her common 
sense, if in Lopukhijf's actual words and actions bad any- 
thing auspicious been noticeable. But in point of fact, he 
behaved himself in such a way that, acoonling to Marya 
Aleks4yevna's opinion, only a man after her own heart oould 
behave himself ; now here was a brave young man, who did 
not allow his eyes to gaze impudently at a very pretty young 
girl ; he did not pay her ambiguous attentions, be was (uwaya 
willing to play cards with Marya Aleks^vevna, he never said 
that he would ratber sit with Vi^ra Favlovna, he diBcussed 
matters in a spirit that seemed to Marya Aleks^yevna in 
accordance with her own spirit ; like her, he said that every- 
thing in the world is done for self-interest, that when a cheat 
cheats (plut pltttuyet), there is no need of getting excit«d 
and crying out about the principles of honesty which such a 
cheat is bound to observe, that a cheat is not a cheat with- 
out good reason, that he was made such by his environment, 
that not to be a cheat — leaving aside the impossibility of 
not being a cheat — would have been stupid, that is, dm ply 
foolish on his part. Yes, Marya Aleke^yevna waa right, 
when she fbund a resemblance between her and Lopukh6f. 

I appreciate how deeply Lopukb6f is compromised in the 
eyes of the civilized public by the sympathy shown by Marya 
Aleks^yevna in bis way of thinking. But I do not want to 
flatter any one, and 1 don't conceal this circumstance, though 
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it is so iDJurione to Lopakhdfs reputation, altlioDgli I con- 
fessed thahjt was in mj power to conceal Lopulthdf s rcla' 
tioDB with tlie Kozalslcy family. I will Bay even more ; I 
myaelf will even nodertake to explain that he even actually 
deserved Marya Aleks^yevna'e ^oo<l will. 

In point of fact, it appears fVom the conversation i>etween 
Lopukbdf and Viirotehka, that tlie style of his thinking would 
far more easily seem good to people of Mary Aleks^yevna's 
stamp, than to eloquent partisans of various l^eautiful ideas. 
Lopukh6f anw things in exactly the same light as they ap- 
pear to the great mass of the human race, wi& tiie exception 
of the partisans of t>eautifnl ideas. If 3Iarya Aleks^yevna 
could repeat with satisfaction what she herself had heard of 
Lopnkh6f's advice to Vi^rotehka in regard to Storeshtiikof's 
offer, he likewise would take satisfaction in adding riglU to 
her drunken confession to Vi^rotchka. The tvsemblance 
between their conceptions was so striking, that enligbtoned 
and noble novelists, joaroaliats, and other instructors of our 
pnblic, would long itgo have declared that people of Loi>u- 
)di6f's stamp ditl'er in no respect from people of Marya 
Aleks^yevna's stamp. If such enlightened and noble writers 
so onderstand Lopukhfif's stamp, could we really condemn 
Uarya Ateks^yevna tiecause stie could find in Lopnkb6f 
Botbing tint what our best writers, teachers, abd philosophers 
find in people of his stamp? 

Of course, if Marya Aleks^yevna had known half of what 
these writers knew, she woufd have had sufficient mind to 
nnderstaiid that Lopukhdf is bad company for ber. But 
aside from the fact that sbe was an uneducated woman, she 
has still another excuse for mistake. Lopukb6f did not give 
her the full benefit of his ideas. He was a propt^ndist, but 
not such an one as the lovers of fine ideas who are - always 
anxious to give Marya Ateks4yevnas the benefit of the noble 
conceptions by which they Wiemselves ai-e enlightened. He 
bad enough good sense not to try to straighten a fifty-year-old 
tree, Tliey both awepted facts in the same way, and so dis- 
cussed tliem. Like a man with a theoretical education, he 
ooald draw from facts snch concluaions as were impossible to 
Muya Aleks6yevna and her similars, who do not know any 
Uiing beyond personal every-day (■ares and current aphorisms 
of popular wisdom, — proverbs, sayings, wid the folklore which 
is old, archaic, and even stale. liut they could never reach 
bis coDutuMons. If, for instance, he had begun to explain 
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wbal he meant by the vord " Belf-intereat," which he used 
wliea talking with Vi^rotchka, Marya Aleks^yevua would 
have made a grimace, seeing tiiat self-interest, as he ua- 
derstood it, was not the aame as self-interest as she nader- 
stoud it; but Lopukhi^f did not explain this to Marya 
Aleks^jevna, and neither was there any explanation of it in 
his talk witli Vi^rotchka, because Vi^rotchka knew the mean- 
ing of the word as she had seen it used in those books which. 
started the conversation. Of course it is also true that 
wiiile saying you are right to Marya Aleks^yevna's drunken 
confeseioii, Lopukh6f woiil<l have added to the word " light " 
(pravu) these words : " According to your own confession, 
Marya Aluks^yevna, the new order of things is much better 
than the old, and I have nothing i^ainst those who are try- 
ing to make the reform and get pleasure out of it ; but as far 
aa the stupidity of the people is concerned, which jou regard 
as a hiudrance against the new order, then of course I must 
agree with you; but you yourself will not deny, Marya 
Aleks^yevna, that people soon get educated, and tliey see that 
it is to their advantage to do what before they could not see 
any need of doing ; you will also agree that hitherto they 
have had uo way of learuiug sense and ivason ; but give them 
tills possibility, and why, of course they will take advantage 
of it." 

But he never went as far as this in speaking with Marys 
Aleks4yevna ; and that, too, not fi'om carefulness, though 
he was very careful, but simply from the very good reason 
of bis common sense and politeness, which also prevented him 
from talking to her in Latin, and from tiring her ears with 
arguments about the latest advances in medicine, though such 
subjects were interesting to lilm. He possessed so much 
politeness and delicacy that he would not torment a person 
with declamations which are nut understood by that person. 

Now, while I say all Oiis to justify Marya Aleks^yevna's 
overeight in not finding out in time wJiat sort of man Lo- 
pukh6f really was, I don't say it to justify Lopukhdf him- 
self. To justify Lopukb6f would not be the right thing ; and 
why it would not be the right thing you will see as you go 
on. Those who could not justify him, but yet from their 
sense of humanity would forgive, could not foi-give him. For 
instance, tliey might allege for his excuse that he was a med- 
ical man, and was occupied with natural sciences, and that 
disposes to a materialistic view. But such an excuse is very 
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poor. There are very man; BcieDces tbat lead to siicli a view, 
areu't there? — mathematical, aud historical, and political, 
and many otherB, of all soits. But are all geotuetriciatis, as- 
tronomei-s, all historians, political ecoDomistS, lawj-ers. jour- 
nalists, and all otiier suientific people, materialists i' Not by 
a long chalk I CoQsequeDtly, Lopuk6r is not to be excused 
for his fault. Those who sympathize with him, but do not 
Justify him, could also say for his excuse that he is not en- 
tirely lacking in pralsenorthy characteristics ; he made up his 
miud, conscientiously and resolutely, to reoounce all material 
advantages and honors, so as to work for the benetit of others, 
finding that the pleasure to be derived from such work was 
most beneficial for him ; he looked at a girl, who was so beau- 
tiful that lie fell in love with her, with purer eyes than if she 
had been his sister. But in reply to this excuse for his ma- 
terialism, it must be said that it is universally true tbat there 
is no man so depraved as not to show some signs of good, 
and tbat materialists, of whatever chaiacter, remain materi- 
alists still ; and this itself proves decidedly tbat they are im- 
moral and degraded people, who cannot be excused, because 
to excuse them would be to encourage materialism. And 
so, while not justifying Lopukli6f, it is also impossible to 
excuse him. And to justify him is also not the right thing ; 
because the lovers of fine ideas and the defenders of higher 
aspirations, who have declared that materialists are low and 
immoral people, in these later days have so thoroughly recom- 
mended themselves in the matter of sense, and also in the 
matter of cliaracter, in the eyes of all respectable people, 
whether materialists or not, that to defend anybody from 
their censure has become a woik of supererogation, and to 
pay heed to their woi'ds has become even unseemly. 



Of course, the main subject of the conversations between 
Lopukh6f and Yi^rotchka was not the question as to which 
fashion of ideas should be looked upon as the right one ; but, 
as a rule, they spoke with each other very little, and their 
long talks, which rarely oC'Curred, touched upon only outside 
matters, such as ways of thinking, and kindred topics. They 
knew that two very vigilant eyes were on them. And. con- 
sequently, in regai-d to the main thing that interested them, 
they exchanged very few words ; aud this was gcDei'ally at 
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the time wben they were getting the music ready for plajiag 
or siugiiig. And this main topic which occupieJ so Kiaall a 
place iu their infrequeut long talks, and even iu their l)i'ief 
snatches of talk, occupied hut a small place, — thia subject 
was not their fueling towards each other, — not at all ; they 
did not speak a woi'd after the first indeSiiite words which 
were said at their first talk dariug the party ; they had no 
time to speak about it. In the two or three minutes used 
for the e3:chaDgc of thought, without the fear of being over- 
lioard, they bad hardly time to speak about the other suhject, 
which was more important to them than their own thoughts 
and feelings ; and tiiis was in regard to the ways and meann 
by which Vi6rotchka could escape her terrible situation. 

On the mcMning that followi'd his first couvei'sation with 
ber, Lopukh6r took pains to find out how it would be possi- 
ble for her to become an actress. He knew that there were 
a good many risks and trials standing iu the way of a girl 
going on the stage ; but he thought that with afii-m character 
she miglit succeed all straight. But it proved to be other- 
wise. When he came to give his lesson, two days later, he 
was compelled to say to Vi^rotchka, " I advise you to give 
up the thought ol' becoming an actress." 

"WhyV 

" Because it would be much better for you to accept Sto- 
reshnikof's offer." 

This ended the talk, which was said while he and Vi^rotchka 
were gettiug the music — he about to play, and she to sing. 
Vi^rotehka hung her head, and several times lost the beat, 
although the piece was very familiar to her. When the piece 
was finished, they began to consult what they should sing 
uext, aud Vitrotchka found a chance to say : -— 

'' It seemed to me that that was the very best, and it's hard 
for me to hear that it Is impossible. It will be harder to live, 
but Still 1 shall find some way of living ; I will go out as 
governess." 

When he was there again two days later, she said : — 

" I could not find any one through whom I could get the 
place of governess. Please keep your eyes open for me, 
Dmitri Serg^itch ; there is no one but you." 

" I am sorry I have so few acquaintances who might help 
in this way. All the families where I am giving or have 
given lessons are poor people, and their acquaintances are 
about tlie same ; but I will do the best I can." 
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"My friend, I am wasting your time ; but what else can 
I do?" 

'■'■ Vi^ra Pavlovna, there is no need of Bpeaking about my 
time, since I am your friend." 

Vi^rotchlia both smiled and blnahed. She herself did not 
notice huw instead of calling him Dmitri Se^^tch, she 
called him ^^ my friend." Lopukbdf also smiled. "You 
did not mean to say it, Vi^ra Favlovna ; take it back if you 
are sorry that you gave it to me." 

Vi^i'olclika smiled, " It is too late," and she blushed, " and 
I am not sorry" ; and she blushed still more. 

' ' When need comes, you will see tliat I am a true friend." 
They pressed each other's bands. 

You have here the two first conversatjons after that 
evening. 

Two days later, there was in tlie "Police Gazette" an 
advertisement to this effect: " A girl of good family, speak- 
ing French and German, etc., desires a place as governess ; 
inquiries can be made of the (c/(t»oiiHiA:So-and-So at Kolomna, 
NN. street, NN. house." 

Now Lopiikli6f was obliged to spend a great deal of his 
time in atteuditig to Vi^rotchka's affairs. Every morning he 
had to go fur the most part on foot from Vuiborgsky ward 
to Kolomna to his friend whose addi-ess was given in the 
advertisement. It was a long walk ; but he could not find 
any other friend who lived near the Vuiborgsky wai-d. It 
was necessary tb.it the friend at whose home inquiries could 
be made should be subject to several conditions, — a respect- 
able home, good family cu'cnmstauces, a respectable appear- 
ance. A poor domicile might lead to the offer of unfavorable 
conditions as a govcruess ; without respectability and appar- 
ently good family circumstances the girl's recommendation 
would not be looked upon favorably. And Lopukb6f could 
not place his owu address in the advertisement: what would 
bo thought of a girl who was cared for by no one besides a 
student';' And eo Lopukhif bad to take an unusual amount 
of exercise. After he had taken the addresses of those who 
came to iuquire about the governess, he had to continue his 
walk stilt farther ; the tchiTiovnik told the inquirers that he 
was a distant relative of the giil and acted only as agent, 
but that slie had a nephew who would come the ni;xt day and 
give further particulars. The nephew instead of going in a 
carriage went on foot, looked at the people, and of course, as 
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a general tiling, was dissatiefled with the surroundings ; in 
one family they put on tuo muuy airs; in another, the 
mother of the I'amily was a good nomaa, bnt the fatlier was 
a fool {durak) ; and the third, the opposite was true ; and so 
on. In some it would he comfortable to Hve, bnt the con- 
ditions would be imi)088iMe for Vi^rotchka ; either it was 
nevessary to speak English, but English she do<-s Dot speak, 
or they did not want a governess but a nurse ; or the people 
were well enough in their way, but they were themselves 
poor, and there was no place in their apartment for a gov- 
erness, whera there were already two grown children, two 
little ones, a maid, and a nurse. Bnt the advertisement 
continued to appear in the " Police Gazette," aud likewiee 
the governess-seekers and Lopukb6f did not lose hope. 

In such a manner two weeks passed by. On the fifth day 
of his hunt, when Lopukh6f had returned itoai his walk and 
was lying down on his sofa, Kireiuof said : — 

" Dmitii, you are getting to be a bad aasistant in my 
work. You spend r.il your mornings cat, and the larger 
part of your altcrnoons aud evenings. You must have gut 
a good many lessons to give, haven't youF Can you spare 
the time to give them just now? I want to give up those tliat 
I have ; 1 have saved np forty rubles or so, and that will be 
enough till I graduate. And you have mure than I have — _ 
at least a hundred, haven't you?" 

" More ; a hundred and fifty. I have no pupils, though ; 
I have given them all up but one ; 1 have something that I 
must att«nd to. If I accomplish it, you will not be soiTy that 
I am behind vou in the work." 

"What is it?" 

" You see the lesson which 1 have not given up is in a 
wretched family, hut there is a nice girl there. Nhe wants to 
he a governess, so as to leave the family, and so I am looking 
up a place for her." 

"A nice girl?" 

" Yes." 

" Nn, this is good. Look out." 

And so the conversation ended. 

Ekk! Messrs. Kirs&nof and Lopuklifif, you are learned 
men, but you cannot imagine in what respect this is pecu- 
liarly good. Let us grant that what you have been talking 
about is good. Kirs&nof did not tliink of asking whether 
the girl were pretty, and LopukhAf did not think to say that 
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she was. Eirsdnof did not thiolc to Bay, " Yes, brother, yon 
must have fallen in love tliat vou are bo energetic in looking 
out for this girl." Lopukhdf did not tliiuk of saying, " And 
I, brother, am very much iaterested in lier" ; or If he thought 
it, and did not care to say it, he certainly did not think to 
remark for the sake of turniug aside suspicion, "Don't 
imagine, Aleksaiidr, that I am in love." Don't you see they 
both thought that when there was a chance to free a person 
from a bad situation, it made very little difference whether 
that person possessed a handsome face or not, even though 
the person were a young girl ; but in such a case there could 
be no discussion of falling in love or not falling in love. 
They did not even ihink of thinking of it, and what is best 
of all, they did not notice that they were doing a noble action. 
But, however, doesn't this prove to the sagacious class of 
readers (it proves to the majority of literary men, and this 
is composed of the most sagacious people), doesn't it prove, 
I say, that Kirs&nof and Lopukh6f were cold and deprived 
of all testhetic sense? This was not so very long ago a 
favorite expression among the ffisthetic writers who had lofty 
ideals. "Esthetic sense" may be even now fashionable; 
1 don't know how it is; I have not seen it used for some 
time. Is it natural that young men, who possess a spark of 
taste, or a grain of heart, can fail to be interested in the 
face when speaking of a girl ? Of courae these people have 
no artistic feeling ; that is, lesthetic sense : and according 
to tlie opinion of others, who have learned hnman nature in 
circles which are richer in testhetic feelings than the company 
of our testhetic literati, young men in such circumstances 
will invariably speak about young women from the plastic 
side. Gentlemen, it used to be so, but not now ; it is now 
true in certiiin instances, but not with those young men who 
are alone regarded as tlie present generation. Gentlemen, 
this is a peculiar generation. 

XI. 

" Well, my dear, haven't you fonnd,any situation for me 
yet?" 

"Not yet, Vi^ra Pavlovna, hut don't despair; we shall 
find one. Every day 1 go to see two or three families. It 
is impossible that a respectable place will be not found at 
last where you can live." 
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" AkJil but if you only knew, my friend, how hard, how 
bard, it is lor nrn to remain here. When ttiere was no near 
poaeibilily for mc to escupe fi'om thb dvgradiiiioii, from this 
mieury, I kept myself by main force in a deathly apathy. 
But now, my friend, it is too BufTocating in this foul, 
wi'etched atmosphere ! " 

"Patience, patience, Vi^ra Pavlovna. We shall find 
something." Here is an esample of their talk for a week. 

TuESDAi. — " Patience, patience, Vi^ra Pavlovna, we 
shall flud something." 

"My friend, how much trouble tliis is causing you! 
What a wast« of time ! How can 1 repay yon ? " 

"You will repay me, my dear, by not getting vexed." 
Lopukb6f said this, and became confused. Vi^rotchka 
looked at bim. No, it was not that he did not finish his 
sentence ; be did not intend to add to it, and he is waiting 
flic her answer. 

"What should I be vexed about? Wliat have you done?" 
Lopukhfif became still more confused, and seemed to be 
grieved. 

" What is the matter, my friend ? " 

"To tliiuk you did not notice it at alll" He spoke so 
sorrowfully, and then he luuglicd so ^ayly. '■ AJcIt, bozhe 
moil how stupid I am, how stupid! Foi^ive me, my 
friend." 

"^u/ what is the matter?" 

" Nothing ; you have already given me my reword." 

^' Akhl what do you mean? What a jest«r you are 1 
Weil, all right, you may call me so." 

Oh Thursday came the "Trial of Hamlet," according to 
Sakson's Grammar. For several days after that, Mai-ya 
Aleks^yevna takes some little — though not much — rest 
from her inspection. 

Satukday. — After tea, Marya Aleks^yevna goes out to 
count over the clothes which tlie laundi'ess bad brought. 

" My dear, I think the matttir will be successful." 

"Really? If that is so.Akh, boxhe moll Akh, boxhe •mft! 
arrange it as soon as possible ! It seems to roe that I shall 
die if thb is to go on much longer. When will it be, and how?" 

"It will be decided to-morrow. The hope is almost, 
almost certain." 

"What is it? Howls it?" 

" Keep calm, my friend ; you'll be noticed. Here you are 
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almost dancing with joy. Marya Aleks^yerna will be bacfe 
..after sometbiug if you don't look out." 

"Well, you are a fiue fellow! You came in so radiant 
that mdmenka looked at you a long time." 

" At any rate, 1 told her why I was happy ; I saw that it 
was ueceasary to tell her, and bo I said that I have found a 
splendid place." 

" You horrid, horrid man I here yon keep cautioning me, 
and yoa have not told me, as yet, a single thing. What is 
it? Do tell me at last!" 

"This morning Kire&nof — you know, my dear, that my 
chum's name is Kirs&nof — " 

"I know, you horrid, horrid man, Z know I Now, speak 
quick, without any more nonsense." 

" You, yourself, are hindering me, my friend." 

^^ Akh, bozhemoit and all these digressions without ever 
once coming to the point. I don't know how I ooiild punish 
you. I will get you down on your knees yet ; it cannot be 
done here. I command you to get down on your knees in 
your room, as soon as yon get home, and I want your KirsA- 
nof to took on, and then send me a note, saying that you 
were down on your knees. Do you hear what I am going to 
do with yon?" 

''Very good; I will get down on my knees ; and now I 
shall hold my peace. After 1 have undergone my punish- 
ment and am forgiven, I will speak." 

" I fot^ive you ; only speak, you horrid man ! " 

"Thank you; you grant forgiveness when you yourself 
are to blame. You, yourself, have made all the inter- 
ruptions." 

" Vi^ra Pavlovna, why do you call me so? I thought you 
were going to call me mi/ friend?" 

" Yes, 1 meant it aa a reproach, my friend ! I am a man 
easily offended, and very severe 1 " 

"A reproach? Hon dare you make me reproaches? I 
do not want to hear you I " 

" You don't?" 

" Certainly I don't. What is there for me to heajr? Too 
have told me everything already, — that the matter wiU be 
arranged, that it will be decided to-morrow ; you eee, my 
friend, you yourself don't know anything more to^lay. 
What is there to hear? Good by, my dear (ZW tvidfUtpa, 
mai driig) ! " 
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" But listen to me, my friend ; my friend, do listen ! " 

** I am not going to listen ; I am going Awav." She came 
back. "Speak quick! I will not iatermpt you. Akh, 
boxhe moil if yon only knew how happy you hare made 
roe! Give me your hand! See how warmlj', waimly, I 
presB it ! " 

" But why are yonr eyes full of tears ? " 

*' I thank you, I thank jou I " 

'< This morning Kirs&nof gave me the address of a lady 
who made an appointment for me to call on her to-morrow. 
I am not personally acquainted with her, but I have heard 
much about her from a mutual friend who acted as go-between. 
I know her husband though ; we have met at our friend's 
many times. Judging from all this, I am sure that one 
could get along well in her family ; and when she gave her 
address to her friend, she said that she was certain tliat we 
should agree abont terms. Consequently, the matter can be 
looked upon as almost absolutely settled." 

'* Akh I faow good it will be ! what joy ! " murmured Vi6- 
rotchka. " But 1 want to have it settled Boon, as soon aa 
possible ! Will you come froin her directly to us ? " 

"No, my dear; that would rouse snspiiions. I never 
come here except during lesson hours. I'll do this way. I 
will send a letter to Marya Aleks^yevnn by mail, saying that 
I shall not be able to give the lesson ou Tuesday, and shall 
have to postpone it till Wednesday. If the letter says 
Wednesday nwrning, you will understand that the matter is 
arranged ; if it says Wedneiday evenivg, you will know that 
it has fallen through. But it is almost certain to read in the 
wirning. Marya Aleks^yevna will tell it to Fe6dor, and to 
you and to Pavel Konstantinuitch." 

" When will the letter get here?" 

" In the evening." 

"It's so long! No, I shall not have enough patience 1 
And then what shall I learn from the letter? Only yes, 
and then I shall have to wait till Wednesday I It is tortur- 
ing. If it is j^es, I shall go and call on the lady as soon aa 
I can. I shall want to know all about it. But how can it 
be managed? This is the way I'll do; I'll be waiting for 
yon on the street when you leave that lady's." 

" My friend, that would he still more risky than for me to 
call on you. No ! it would be much better for me to call 
on you ! " 
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"No! perhaps it would be impossible for ua to have a 
woi'd tugetlier. At any rate, miimeiika might become sus- 
picious. No ! it would be better as I suggested first. I 
have such a thick veil that do ooe would rect^nize me 
tlirougb it." 

" Well, I admit that your plan seems feasible. Let me 
think ! " 

" Thei-e's no time to UiiDk ! Mdmenka oiay be here any 
minute. Where does the lady live?" 

" On Galeriiaia Street, near the bridge." 

" What time shall you call on her? " 

" She appointed twelve o'clock," 

"At twelve I shall be sitting on the Konno-Gvardei'sky 
Boulevard, on the last bench, and at the end nearest the 
bridge. I said that I would wear a thick veil ; but here's a 
sign for you ; 1 will cany a roll of music in my hand. If I 
am not there on time you will know that I am detained. 
But you sit down on that bench and wait. I may be late, 
but I shall be there without fail. How well 1 have planned 
it ! How grateful I am to you ! How happy I shall lie ! 
How is your bride, Dmitri (Serg^itch? Hec, I call you 
Dmitri Sei^6itch instead of my friend I How glad, bow glad 
I am ! " 

Vi^iotchka ran to the piano, and began to play. 

"My dear! What a degradation to art! How ruinous 
to your taste to give up operas for galops 1 " 

" Certainly, certainly ! " 

In a few minutes Marya Aleks^yevna returned. Dmitri 
Set^^itch played two-iianded "preference" with her. At first 
he won ; then he allowed her to win. He even lost thirty- 
five kopLks. This was the first time, and it filled her with 
victorious giory, and when he went away he left her greatly 
pleased ; not so much on account of the money as on 
account of the victory. There are purely ideal pleasures 
even for hearte soiled with mateiialism, and this is proof 
positive, that a materialistic explanation of life is nusatis- 
iactory. 
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XII. 
VlfiROTCHKA'S FIHST DREAM. 

And Vi^rotchka dreamed a dream. 

She dreamed thut she was locked np in a damp, gloomy 
cellar, and suddenly tbe door opened, and Vi^rott^hka found 
heraelf in a field. She was running, frolicking, and she 
tiiiuks: "How is it that I did not die in tbe cellar? It is 
Decauae I had uever seen the flelde before I Had I seen 
them, I must have died in th« cellar." And a^nin she 
seemed to be running and frolicking. Then she dreamed 
that she was paralyzed, and she said to herself: '^ Huw is it 
that I have tiie paralysis? Old men, old women, have the 
paralysifr. but young girls never have it ! " 

" Oh, yes, they do, very often," an unknown voice seemed 
to reply, "and very soon you will be well. Let me only 
touch your hand ; you see you are wt;ll already ; now get 
np!" 

" Who was it that spoke? How relieved I am ! All the 
pain has gone I" 

And Vi^rotchka got up and began to walk, to ijn, and 
again she is in tlie !ii.-ld ; again she is runuing and frulicking, 
and she thinks : " How could I have endured Uie paralysis? 
It was because I was born with paralysis and did not know 
how to walk and to run 1 Had I known, I could not have 
endured it." 

And siill she keeps on running and frolicking. And here 
comes a young girl across the field. How strange ! her face 
and her gait, everything about her, keeps changing, chang- 
ing Gouslantly. Now she is English, Fi'ent'h, now she is 
already German, Polish, and now she has become Russian, 
again Engliuh, again German, again Russian ; and how is it 
that she has only the one face? An English girl does not 
look like a French girl, a Gei-man girl does not look like a 
Russian ; but her face keeps changing, and yet it is the veiy 
same face. What a strange person ! And the espressiou of 
her face is constantly changing : how gentle she is, how an- 
gry ; DOW she is melancholy, now she is gay. She is always 
changing, and she is always kind; how is that? even when 
she is angry is she always kind ? Rut only see what a benuty 
she is ! no matter how her face changes, with every change 
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she grows more and more beautiful. She approaches Vi4- 
Totclika. 

" Who are you?" 

'■ife UBe<l to call me Vi4ra Pavlovna ; but now he always 
calls me ' My dear [jtfbl drug'\.'" 

"Ah! Bothiaisyoul that Vi^rotebkawbo fell in love with 
me?" 

"Yes; I love yon very ranch ; bnt who are yon?" 

'■ 1 am your bridegroom's bride ! " 

'■ What bridegroom?" 

*'I do not know. I do not know my own bridegrooms. 
They know me ; but it is impossible for me to know them, I 
have BO many ! Yuu must choose one of them as a bride- 
groom for yourself, — only from among them, from among 
my bridegrooms." 

" I have already chosen." 

" I do not need to know bis name, and I do not know them. 
But only choose from among them, from my bridegrooms. I 
want my sisters and my bridegrooms to select from amongst 
each other. Have you been locked up in a cellar? Have you 
beuD paralyzed?" 

"Are yon fi'ee now?" 

" It is I who set yon free ; it is I who cnred yon. Remem- 
ber, that tliere are a good many not yet freed ; many not yet 
cured. Free them; cure them; will yon?" 

" I will ! But what is your name? I am so anxious to 

" I have many names; I have various names. According 
as it is necessary for any one to call me, an appropriate name 
I give ! You may call me PhilanthTOpy [literally, love for 
humanity}. This is my real name; not many call me so. 
But you must call me so." 

And Vi^roCchka seems to be going about in the city ; here 
is a cellar, in the cellar young gins are lo<jked np. VI4- 
rotchka touches the lock, the lock is unfastened. " Yoii are 
free!" Outtlieygo! Here is a room, in the room young 
girls are lying stricken with paralysis. "Arise!" They 
get up. they go out, and here they nil are in the field, run- 
ning and fi-Olicking. Akhl how gay ! wlien there are mimy 
together, it is far more lively than to be iu solitude I Akkl 
bow gay I 
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XIII. 



Lofukh6f duriDg these last weeks has had no time to 
epeud with his acqualDtaDCcs of the medical Bchool. Kir- 
siuof, who has kept up his intercourse with Ibein, has re- 
plied, when asked about Lopukhdf, that he has had among 
other things, some business to attend to ; and one of their 
common friends, as we know, gave him the address of a 
lady, the lady to whose house Lopukb6f is now going. 

" How excellently the matter will be aiTanged, if all turns 
ont satisfactorily," thought Lopukh6f on his way to the lady's 
lioMse. " In two years, or certainly in two years and a half, 
I shall get a professorship. Then we shall have something 
to live OD. And meantime, she will be stayiug quietly at the 
B.s', provided only Mrs. B. prove to be the right sort of 
womau, and there can hardly be a doubt of that." 

1q fact, Lopiikli6f found in Mrs. B. a clever, kiud-hearted 
woman, witliont pretence, though from her huebaud's posi- 
tion, aud from their wealth and conneetioue, she h&d a right 
to put OD giest style. The conditloas were favorable, the 
family circumstances very propitious for Vi6rotchka. Every- 
thing proved to be entirely satisfactory, just as Lopukh6f 
expected. Mrs. B. also found Lopukli6f' a replies in regard 
to Vi^rotehka's character perfectly satisfactory. The affair 
was rapidly drawing near a settlement, and alter they had 
talked half an hour, Mrs. B. said, "If your young aunt 
should consent to my terms, I will ask her to rem6ve to my 
house, and the sooner, the better for me." 

" She consents ; she has authorized me to consent for ber. 
But now that we have settled the matter, I moat tell you 
what would have been wrong for me to tell you before : the 
young girl is no relation of mine. She is the daughter of a 
tchinovnik at whose house I give lessons. There is no one 
Itesides me to whom she can confide her troubles. But I am 
an absolute stranger to her." 

" I knew it. Monsicnr Lopukhdf. You yourself. Professor 
N." (naming the acquaintance through whom her address 
had been obtained), "and your chum, who spoke to him 
about this matter of yours, know each other to be so honor- 
able that >'ou can speak among yourselves about the friend- 
ship one of you has for a young girl, and not compromise the 
young girl in the eyes of the others. And Professor S., 
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liaring the same good opinion of me, and knowing that I was 
]ix>kitig for a govoniess, felt that he wiw in tlie rigljt to tell 
ine tliat tbe young girl was no relatiun of yours. Don't blame 
liini for iudiscretion ; he knows me very well. I also am a 
licrsoii of honor, Monsieur LopukL6t'; and, believe me, I 
nnderetaiid who 13 worthy of i'es])ect. I have as much faith 
iu N. aa I Iiave in mysell'; and N, has aa mncb faith ia you 
as be baa in himself. But N. did not know h<;r name, and 
now it seems to me that I may ask it, seeing that we have 
scttli/d tlie matter, aud toKluy or to-morrow she may come 
into our family." 

" Her name is Vi(;ra Pavlovoa Kozalskala." 

"Now there is another explanation that I owe you. It 
may seem strange to you that I, witli all my care for my 
children, ahoiild deeide to settle this matter wiih you without 
having seen the one who will come into such close relations 
to my children. But I know very well of what sort of peo- 
ple your circle consists. I know that if one of you takes such a 
friendly intt-rest iu a person, then this jierson must be a gen- 
uine godsend for a motlier, who wishes her daughter to grow 
up into a truly good woman. Therefore, an examiuatioa 
seemed to me an entirely uunecessary piece of indelicacy. I 
am giving not you, but myself, a compliment ! " 

"I am very glad now for Mademoiselle Kozalskai'a ; her 
domestic life has l>een so liard tiiat she felt that she should 
be comfortable iu any sort of a family. But I did uot dream 
of finding snch a really excellent career for her as opens for 
her iu jodr home." 

" Yes ; N. told me that she leads a miserable life in her 
family." 

" Very miserable." 

Lopukh6f began to relate all that was necessary for Mrs. 
B. to know, so that in conversations with Vi^rotchka, she 
miglit avoid all references that would remind the young girl 
of her past life. Mrs. B. listened with interest; finally she 
piessfd Lopukh6f's hand. 

" No ; that is enough. Monsieur LopukhAf, or I shall get 
sentimental, and at my age — and I am almost forty — it 
would be ridiculous to show that even now I cannot listen 
with indifference to tales of family tyranny, from which I suf- 
fered myself when I was young." 

" Allow me to tell yon one thing more. It is uot so im- 
portant for you, and there is probably no need of my telling 
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you this. Yet it is better to tell you. Just now, she is run- 
ning away f lom a lover wliom her mother is doing her best 
to make her marry." 

Mrs. B. was lost in thought. Lopukh6f looked at her and 
also began to appear thoughtful : — 

"If I am not mistaken, this circumstance does not aeem 
to you as unimportant as it does to me ! " 

Mrs. B. seemed utterly absorbed in thought. 

"Excuse me," he continued, seeing thiit her mind was 
euti rely distracted. "Excuse me, but 1 see that this trou- 
bles you." 

"Yes, it is a very serious matter, Monsieur Lopukh6f. 
To leave home against the will of her parents ; that of course 
means to bring about a great quarrel. But that, as I tuld 
you, was of no consequence. If she were running away 
merely from their folly and cruelty, the matter could be 
arranged with them some way or other; if worst came to 
worst, we could give them some money, and they would be 
satisfied. That's nothing. But when such a mother forces 
a bridegroom on her danghttx, it means that the bridegroom 
is rich, a very profitable investment." 

"Of course," said Lopukhfif, in a perfectly melancholy 
tone of voice. 

" Of course. Monsieur Lopukh6f, he's rich ; and it ia that 
which troubles me. In such a case the mother is not going 
to give in so easily. And do you know the law about par- 
ents? In matters of this kind they have full conti-ol. They 
will begin a lawsuit, and cairy it out to the bitter end." 

Lopukh6f arose. 

" And so it remains for me Only to ask you to forget all 
that I have told you." 

"No, wait a moment. Allow me at least to justify my- 
self somewhat before you. Bozhe m&t! how mean I must 
seem in your eyes ! That which ought to stir up every hon- 
orable person to sympathy and protection ; that very thing 
keeps me back. Oh, what pitiable people we are ! " 

Indeed, it was sad to look at her. She was not putting it 
on. It was really painful to her. For a long time her words 
were disjointed, so confused had she become. Then her 
thoughts began to become logical, but. whether disjointed or 
logical, they meant nothing to Lopukhftf. Yes, even he was 
also confused. He was so occupied with the discovery that 
she bad made for him that he could not heed her explanation 
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in regard to tho discovery. After lie Lad given her sufficient 
time U> ajieak out ber miud, lie said : — 

" All tliat you have said iu your own excuse is idle. I was 
obliged to remain so as not to seem discourteous, lest you 
should think that I blamed you or were angry. But I must 
confess that i did not listen to what yuu said. Oh, if I did 
not know that you were right ! And how good it would be 
iC yon were not right ! I would tell her that we could not 
agree about the tei-ms, or that yon did not satisfy me ! and 
that would be the end of it; she and I could ho|>e for some 
other way of escape. But now what can 1 tell her? " 

Mrs. B. shed tears. 

" What can I tell ber?" repeated Lopnkh6f, as he went 
down stairs. "What will become of her? What will be- 
come of her?" he asked himself as he came out frona 
Galerniua Street upon the Konno-Gvardeisky Boulevard. 

Of course Mrs. B. was not right in that absolute sense of 
the woi-d iu which people are right who try to prove to little 
children that the moon is not to be seized with the hand. It 
was veiy possible, nay, even probable, that through her po- 
sition in society, through ber husband's quite important offi- 
cial connections, if she had seriously desired Vi^rotchka to 
live with her, Marya Aleks^yevna would not have been able 
to tear Vi^rotchka from her bauds, without causing serious 
trouble for herself and ber husband, who would have to fig- 
ure as the official defendants in the law'suit, and this alie 
would have feared. But, nevertheless, Mrs. B. would have 
to take a good deal of trouble on her shoulders, and would 
possibly have some disagreeable interviews. It would be 
necessary in behalf of a stranger to incur obligations to 
people whose sei-vices it would be better to reseiTe for one's 
own affaira. Who is compelled, and what reasonable man 
would want, to act in a diHerent way fi-om Mrs. B.? We 
haveu't the slightest right to blame her. Yes, Lopnkbfif 
was not wroDg when he despaired about Vi^rotcbka's es- 
cape. 

XIV. 

Now Vi4rotchka has been sitting long, long, on the ap- 
pointed bench, and how often did her heart beat quickly, 
quickly, when she saw an army cap coming around the 
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comer. " Ah ! there he is ; my friend ! " She jumped np, 
and ran to meet him. 

Majbe he would have regained his cours^e by the time he 
had rea<:hed the bencli ; but he was taken unawares, and his 
face was seen sooner than be anticipated, and so he was 
caught with a gloomy expression. 

"Failure?" 

" A failure, my friend." 

" But it seemed to be so certain. How did it come to be 
a failure? What was the reason, my dear?" 

" Let Qs go home, my friend ; I will go with yon. We'll 
talk it over. I will tell you in a few words why it failed : 
but now let me think ; I cannot collect my thoughts yet. 
We must think up some other plan. Let us not deep^ ; we 
shall find something." 

These last words gave him little hope, but not much. 

"Tell me right away; I can't endure to wait. You say, 
'Think np some other plan ' ; then it means that our former 
plans are impracticable. Can't I be a governess? How 
pool' I am ! how unhappy I am ! " 

"Why deceive you? 'Tis true, you cannot; I wanted to 
tell you so. But patience, my dear, patience! Be brave. 
Keep np good heart ; whoever keeps up good heart suc- 
ceeds ! " 

*' Akhl my dear, I keep np good heart, but how hard it 
is!" 

They walked for a few moments in silence. What is it? 
Why, yes, she is carrying something in her hand under her 
cloak ! 

" My dear, yon are carrying something ; here, let me take 
it." 

"No, no, it's not necessarj-. It isn't heavy; it's nothing." 

Again they go in silence. They go a long way. 

" And to think I did not go to sleep till two o'clock out of 
joy, my friend ; and when I went to sleep, what a dream I 
had ! It seemed to me as though I were set fiee from a 
stifling cellar, as thongh I were paralyzed and then cured, 
and ran out into the field, and so many young girls ran out 
with me, who, like myself, were set free from stifling cellars, 
were cured of paralysis ; and we were so happy, so happy 
to inn al)out in the open field ! The dream has not been 
realized ; and I did so think that I should not have to go 
home again ! " 
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" My dear, let me carry your bnodle for yon, siDce now 
I know what it is." 

Again tfaey walk ia silence. Long tliey walk ia perfect 
silence. 

" My dear, you see as that lady and I talked the matter 
over, we came to this conclusioD : yon cannot leave home 
without Maiya Aleks^yevna's consent. 'Tis impossible — 
no, no, take my arm ; 1 am afraid yon are ill ! " 

" No, it's nothing ; only it's stilling under this veil." She 
drew back the veil. " Now it's all right ; I feel better." 

"How pale she iel — No, my dear, don't think about 
what I said. I did not express myself well. We'll arrange 
everything all right." 

"How can we arrange things, my love? You say this 
only so aa to console me. Nothing (;an be done 1 " 

He has nothing to say. Again they walk in silence. 

"How pale, how pale she is! — My dear, there is one 
way." 

" What way, my pet [milui'] ? " 

" I will tell you, my dear ; but only when yon get a little 
calmer. You will have to decide about it deliberately." 

'* Tell me now I I cannot get calm until I know." 

" No ! now you are too much escited, my dear. Now you 
could not decide an important question. In a little while. 
8oonl Here's the front door. Dd sveddnya [good by], 
my dear. As soon as I see that you would give a deliberate 
answer, I'll tell you." 

"Whea will that be?" 

" Day after to-morrow, when I give liie next leason." 

" Too long ! " 

" I will call on purpose to-morrow." 

"No, sooner than that!" 

"This evening." 

"No, I will not let you go! Come in with me now. 
You say I am not culm ; you say I cannot decide. Very 
well, take dinner with us ; you will see that 1 shall be calm. 
Afler dinner mdmeiika takes a nap, and we can talk." 

"But how can I come in? If we come in together, yonr 
mdmenka'x suspicions will be awakened again ! " 

"Suspicions ! what do I care? No, my dear, and for this 
very reason it would be better for you to come in. We 
may have been seen, for I walked with my veil up." 

" You are right." 
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XV. 



Marta Aleesbtevna was greatly aurprined to see her 
daughter and Lupukhuf coiniDg iu tugelliur. blie luvtU- 
witli pi'oceeded tu mibject tliera tu the keenest iDSj>ectiou. 

" i called to teU you, Marya Aleks4yevua, that I Lave au 
eugagemeut for day alter to-morrow evening, and bo I am 
{[oing to give the lesson to-morrow iustead. Permit me to 
sit down. I am very tired aiid unwell. I should like to 
rest" 

"Why, what'B.die matter, Dmitri Serg4it«h? Indeed, 
yon look very bad ! " 

(" la it a love-scrape, or did they meet by chance? If it 
were a love affair, he'd have been gay. Or can they have 
fallen in love and quarrelled, beeanse eUe would not give in 
to hie wishes? Then, of coui-se, he'd have been angry; 
only, if they'd quarrelled, he wouldn't have escorted her. 
And then, again, she went straight to iter room, ahe didn't 
look at him, and there was no aigus of a quarrel. No, 
(videnlly they must have met by chance. But the deuce 
knows 'em ! Got to watch 'era with both eyes.") 

"There is notliing special the matter with me, Marya 
Aleks^yevna ; but Vi^ra Pavlova looked rather pale, or at 
least I thought so." 

" What? Vi^rotchka? She'a often ao." 

" Well, maybe it only seeme*^! ao to me. I must confess 
that my head swims, it is so full of thoughts." 

"Why, what's the matter, Dmitri Serg4itch? You ain't 
had a fallin' out with you sweetheart, have you?" 

" No, Marya Aleks6yevna ; I am content with my sweet- 
heart! It's her parents that T have to quaiTel with." 

" What do you mean, bdtiuskknf Dmitri Serg^iteh, how 
is it possible to quarrel with her parents? I didn't thinii 
that of yon, bdtiunhka.'" 

"It can't be helped, Marya Aleks4yevDa; it's such a 
family. They expect a man to do God knows what things 
beyond his power." 

"That's a difCerent thing, Dmitri Sei^itoh. Tou can't 
satisfy everybody ; you've got to set limits, that's a fact. 
If such is the case, tiiat is, if the quarrel's about mouey, I 
can't blame you." 

"Allow me to be rude, Marya Aleks4yevna; I am so 
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tired that I feel the need of rest in pleasant and cstiniablo 
society, mid such a society 1 flud uowheie except iu your 
bouse. Permit lue to impose myself upou you for diiiuer 
to-day, aud permit me to give some orders to your Matri6na. 
it seems to me that Deukei's wine-cellar is not very far 
from liere, and his wine is not a God-knows-nhat kind, but 
excellent." 

Maiya Aleks^yevna's face, which at the first mention of 
dinner became black with rage, put off its decided expression 
when be spoke of Matri6na, aud assumed a look of eagerness. 

" We will see, golabtdiik ; will you contribute something 
towai'ds the dinuer? Denker — of course he must have 
something good." 

But the golubtckik, not looking into her face at all. had 
already taken out his cigar-case, torn off a piece of paper 
ft'ora a letter that had seen long service iu it, took out his 
pencil, and proceeded to write : — 

" If 1 mav ask you, Marya Aleks^y.evna, what kind of 
wine do you like to drink?" 

" I, bdtivslika Dmitri Sei^^itch, must tell yon the tnith : 
I know very little about wines, because I scarcely ever 
drink ; it ain't a woman's business." 

"It can be easily seen from your face at a glance that 
you don't drink. However, be it so, Marya Aleks^yevna; 
even young girls drink maraschino; wiU you permit me to 
order it ? " 

" What kind of wine is that Dmitri Serg^itch?" 

" Simple ; you might almost say it wasn't wine at all, but 
only syi-up." He took out « "red note" (ten i-nbles). 
"There, I guess that'll do!" He ran over his order at a 
glance. " At all events, I'll make it five rubles moi-e," 

(" Three weeks' income, a month's support ! But it can't 
be done in any other way. It is necessary to give Marya 
Aleks6yevna a good bribe.") 

Marya Alekslyevna's e>es filled with moisture, and invol- 
untarily the sweetest of smiles spread over ber face. 

' ' Have you a confectioner near at hand ? I wonder if we 
could find a walnut pirog ready made. According to my 
taste that's the very best kind of pie, Marya Aieks^yevna ; 
but if we can't And any, we'll have to put up with the best 
we can get." 

He went into the kitchen and sent Matridna to make the 
purchases. 
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" Let's have a regular picnic to-daj, Marya Aleks^jevna. 
I want to drink away my quarrel witli tliose parents. Why 
sboutdu't we have a picuie, Marya Aleks^yevoa? I get 
along first iTtte witli my sweetheart. Shan't we live well, 
shan't we live hapjiily, Marya Altkafiyevna ? " 

"Yes indeed, biUiushka Dmitii Serg^itch. That's the 
reason ^to-to'] ; I see that you arc so flush with your money, 
which I never expecteil of you because you are a mau of 
solid nnderataudiug. Evidently you must have had a little 
advance from your bride's dowry, ain't that so? " 

"No, Marya Aleks^yevna ; but as long as I have money 
in my pocket, we may as well picnic. What do you mean 
by the little advance on the dowry? You have to do busi- 
ness in a straightfoi'wavd way else suspicions'!! be aroused. 
Besides, it is not higli-toned, Marya Aleks^yevna." 

'-It ain't higli-toned, Dmitii Scrg^iCch, that's a fact; it 
ain't high-toned. Accordin' to my idee, one must be high- 
toned in everything." 

" You are right, Marya Alefcs^yevna." 

The half or three-quarters of an hour remaining before 
dinner time passed in the most amiable conversation of this 
sort, touching on nil sorts of noble sentiments. Dmitri 
Bei^^itch, among otlier things, declared in a tiansport of 
confidence that his luarrii^e would soon take place. 

'* And how is it about ViSra Pavlovna's marriage?" 

Marya Aleks^yevua is not able to answer because she is 
not bringing any pressure upon her daugiiter. Of course 
not, but in liis opinion Vi^ra Favlovna will soon make up her 
mind to marry ; to be sure, she had not told him anything, 
but he h;id eyes of his own. "You and I, Marya AleksA- 
yevna, are old sparrows, you know ; and we can't be caught 
witli cliaff. Though my years aren't so very many, still I'm 
an old sparrow, a tough roll [kaiatcb'\. Isn't that so, Marya 
Aleks^yevn.i?" 

" Yes, that's so, bdltuslika, a tongh roll, a tough roll ! " 

In a wonl, this pleasant, confidentinl converaation with 
Marya Aleks%evna had so enlivened Dmitri Seig^itch that 
he foi^ot all about his melancholy. He was livelier than 
Marya Aleks^yevna had ever seen him before. ("Wliata 
cute rogue he is! a clever rascal [shelma^ I He must have 
got out of his sweetheart [bride] more than one thousand; 
and pvob'lv her folks found out how he was stnfilii' his pock- 
ets, aud wh^n they went fur him, I reckon he tol' 'em: — "No, 
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MXnaJJca uid matudika, I am tetuAj ns a son to respect yon, 
but I haven't got any cash for ;ou.' WLat a cuto rascal, to 
be snre! It's pleasant to talk with sncli a man, especi^y, 
when finding out that Matri6na baa got back you make an ex- 
case to go to your bed-room for a clean handkercber, and 
peek into the kitchen, and find that slie's bought more than 
twelve rubles' worth of wine. We'll only use a third of it at 
dinner ; and a pirog [pie] which must have cost a ruble and 
a half. Nu! as far as the jx'rogr goes, yon might say 'twas 
money thrown away. Yet I reckon some o' that'll be lift 
over. It'll be a goo4l thing to treat my cronies with instead 
of jam. Oh no, it's no loss ; it's a gain.") 

XVI. 

But Vi^rotchka was sitting in her room. 

" Did I do well to make him oome in? Mdmenka looked 
80 Bhurply! And what an awkard position I have put hiiu 
in ! How can he stay to dinner? JBozAe moil what will be- 
come of poor me? 

" He saye there's one way. No, my love, there's no way 
at all. Yes, there is one way, the window ; when it becomes 
absolutely unendurable, I will throw myself out. How fool- 
iah 1 am! Wlien U becomes unendurable ! How is it now? 
And when you throw yourself out of the wiudow, how quick, 
quick yon fly, not as though you were falling, but as though 
you really had wings ; that must be very delightful. Only 
— afterwards yon strike against the sidewalk — akhl how 
terribly it must hurt I No, I don't believe you'd have tiiuo 
to feel it; but — only it must he very hard. But it would 
be over iu a twinkling ; and tlien before you struck — how 
soft the air is — like a feather cushion — it takes you up so 
gently, so tenderly. No, it must be good. Y'es, but whG,t 
then I JCverybody wonld be gazing ; one's skull broken, 
face torn, in blood, in mud. No, if clean sand could ouly 
be scattered over tlie aix»t ; but down theie the sand is all 
filthy. No, if it were white and clean, it would bo good ; 
one's face would not be torn; it would be clean, and not 
disgust people. And in Paris young girls stifle themselves 
with coal gas : that's a good idea, a very good idea ; but it 
is not gooii to Jump out of the window. "The other's a good 
way, though. How loud they are talking out there ! Wlmt 
are they talking about? No, I can't catch what they are 
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sayii^. I would leave him a uutti explaiuing everytbing; 
tills ia what I told faim Uie other da; : ' This is my biithday.' 
Ho<r t'urwai-d I waa 1 Hvm uuuid I have betiD eo? But thua 
I was foolish, and didu't uiiderstuud. Yes, iiow seuaible tbe 
poor girls are Id Paris ! Well, caa't I be junt as seiiBible? 
lIow strange it will be ! Tbey'll come into tbe room ; they 
won't see auythiog ; only there'll be a. emell of ga», a green- 
iah tint to tbe air; tliey'll be frightened. ' Whiit does this 
mean? Where ia Vi4ixitcbka?' Mdmenka will scold pd- 
jieuka: ' What are you standing tliere for? Oi)en tlie win- 
dow.' They open the window, and see me sitting at iny 
bureau, my head resting on it, and luy faire in my handa. 
'Vidrotcbka, are you suffocated?' I make no reply. 
'Vi^rotchka, wby don't you speak? Ak!t! she is suffo- 
cated ! ' They'll begin to scream, to weep. jUcIt I bow strange 
it will be ! for them to weep, and for mdtnenka to begin b) t. II 
how she lovetl me. Yes, but he will be grieved. Well, I'll 
U-ave him a note. Yes, I'll tliink about it, tliink al>ont it, and 
do like the poor girls in Paris ; if I make up my mind, I sbull 
do it. I'm not afraid ! And what is there to be afraid of? 
It must be so good ! But I will wait till be has told me what 
tbe plan is that be proiMMes. But no, tliere can't be any ; he 
only said so to console me. W'hy do people try to offer con- 
solation ? There's no sense in it at all. Can tliere Ije any 
consolation when thi^e's no hel]t? He is seusible, and yet 
be does just the same. What did he say so for? There's no 
sense in it. But what's be talking about? He seems to feet 
happt'. How meiTy bis voice sounds ! Has he really 
thought of some plan? No, there can't be any way what- 
ever. But if he had not thought of something, would he be 
BO happy? What can he have thought of?" 



xvu. 

" Vi^ROTCHKA., come to dinner!" shouted Marya Aleka^- 
yeviia. lu fact Pavel Konstantinnitch had returned ; tbe 
pirog was all ready long a^o ; it was not the pirog from tli3 
confectioner's, but one that Matri6na had made out of the 
stuffed liecf that they bad the day before. 

*' Marya Aleks^yevna, do you ever take a glass of vodka 
b;>forc dinner? It's very henltliful, esi^ecially this kin<1, 
made out of bitter oranges ; I tell you this as a mediual 
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nun. Please try it ; yes, yes, yon must try it ! witliout fail ; 
I, as a doulor, prescribe it lor jou." 

" S'poae I'll have to hearken a doctor ; eo I'll try half a 
glass of it." 

" No, Marya Aleke^yevna ; half a glass won't do you ao^' 
good." 

'' And how about yourself, Dmitri Serg4iteh ? " 

'^ I'm growing old, Marya Aleks^yevna ; I're become 
steady. I swore off." 

>' Well, it does kinder warm one through." 

"That's where Oie good cornea in, Marya Aleks^yevna ; it 
gives you new warmth." 

{" How gay he is ! Is tliere really something in prospect? 
And how ou earth did he manage to l>ecome so friendly with 
her? And he does not even look at me. Akh! how shrewd 
he is ! ") 

They sat down to table. 

"Now, here we must drink a health to Favel Eonstao- 
tinuitch. Let us driuk it wiUi this. Ale — it's just the 
same thing as beer, not any stronger than beer. Try it, 
Marya Aleks6yevDa." 

" If, as you say, it's beer, why, there's no reason not to 
driuk beer." 

(" Gospodi (Heavens) ! what a lot of bottles! Akhl how 
silly I am. That's the way she got to be so friendly ! ") 

(" What a cnnning rascal he is I Ue himself don't drink. 
He ouly touches hia ale with his lips ! liut what excelleut 
ale 1 It tastes better nor kvas, and it's strong ; its got a 
very good strength. When I get her married off to Misbka, 
I'll give up vodka and drink nothing but ale. Nii! this 
fellow'll never loose his head io drink ! If he'd only give in 
to it, the villain ! But then, it's for my advantage ! I 
reckon if he wanted to driuk tea, he'd drink enough!) 
You'd ought to drink some yourself, Dmitri Sei^4itcli." 

" Eh ! in my day we used to drink a good deal, Marya 
Ateks^yevna. I drank enough to last a long time. Wheu 
I had no luck, and no money. I used to get drunk ; but now 
I have enough to do, and enough money, I don't need wine ; 
I feel gay enough without it." 

And so the entire dinner passed off. They bring on the 
confectioner's pirog. 

"My dear Matri6na Stepan6vna, what goes well witii 
thU?" 
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** I')) bring it right Id, Dmitri Serg6iU;h;" and Matridoa 
huri'ies b^i;k witli u L>ottiu ol' cliampugue. 

" Vi6ra Favloviia, you and I bave uot taken au^tliiog yet ; 
now Itit us drink ' to the health of my bride and your bride- 
groom ! ' " 

"What does he mean? Does be I'eally mean tliat?" 
thinks Vi^i'otchka. 

'* May God grant your bride and Vi^rotchka's I ridegroom 
all liafpiucBa," says Marya Aleks^yevna; " and to us old 
folks uiay He grant to see Vi^rotchka'a wedding right 
soon! " 

"Never you fear; you won't have long to wait, Marya 
Aleks^yeviia. — Isn't thutsu, Vi^ra Pavlovna? Da!" 

" Docs he really mean what he says?" thinks Vi^rotchka. 

"Certainly [duj ! Vi^ra Pavlovna ; of course ahe means 
to marry him ! Just say ' yes.' " 

" Yes," says Vi^iotuhka. 

"That's right, Vi^ra Pavlovna ; why should you keep 
your mdmenka waiting and doubting? 'Yes,' and that 
settles it. And now we must drink another toast to Vi^ra 
Pavlovna'e approaching wedding. Drink it, Vi^ra Pav- 
lovna ; don't be afraid ! it will be all right. Let ua clink 
glasses ' to your spproachiug nuptials I ' " 

They clink glasses. 

"God grant it! God grant it! [dot Bog! dai BogI} 
Thank you, Vi^rutchka; you make happy, Vi4rotcbka, in 
my old age," says Marya Aleks^yeviia, wiping away her 
tears. The Englieh ale and the maraschino had brought 
her into a sentimental state of mind. 

" Dai Bog ! dai Bog ! " echoed Pavel Koustantinuitcb. 

"How pleased we are with you, Dmitri Serg^itch," says 
Marya Aleks^yevna after dinner was over ; " yes, indted we 
are pleased. You have been our guest and yet you have 
treated us I Well, we can well say that you have given us a 
holiday's entertainment 1 " Her eyes had a far pleasanter 
expression than the impndi^nt one that they generally wore. 

Not everythinsr resulls as cleverly as it ia cleverly planned. 
Lopukh6f had not dared to liope for such a i-esultwhen he 
bought the wiiie ; he only intended to give Marva Alok64- 
yevua a bribe, so tlrnt he might not lose her good nill by 
having invited himself to stay to dinner. Would she have 
dmnk so much before a stranger, even though they hail com- 
mon aympathies, unless she trusted him ? But is there any 
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one whom she would tnist 1 And in fact she hersolf bad not 
intended to yield bo boor to the temptatioo. She meant to 
postpone ber main share in the enjoyment of the good things 
till after tea. But every human being baa hia weakness; 
she could bare withstood the vodka and other familiar 
drinks, but ale and other attractions of tbe sort led her 
astray through inexperience. 

The dinner passed off in very formal and baronial style) 
and therefore Marya Aleks^yevna ordered Matridna to set oa 
tbe lamooar, as is customary al^er baronial dinners. But only 
she herself and Lopukh6f availed themselves of this luxury. 
Vi^rotclika declared that she didn't want any tea, and she 
vent right to her room. Pavel KoDstantinuiteh, like an 
ignorant Itoor, went off to take liis nap, as he always did 
^ter dinner. Dimtri Sei^^itcli drank deliberately, and 
when he had finished one cup, lie asted for anotlier. Here 
Marya Aleks4yevna began to feel a bit queer ; she excusud 
herself by saying that she had not been well sitice early 
morning; the guest begged her not to stand on ceremony 
and she left him to himself. He drank a second cup and a 
tUii-d, and took a nap in bis chair; must have dozed some 
time. " like our golden one \_zoloto]" as Mntridna expressed ; 
and the gulden one was alrt-ady snoring. It must b.ive been 
ber snoi'iug that wakened Dmitri Ser)£^itch, after Matri6na 
went into the kitchen for good and all, taking with her tbe 
samovar and the cups. 

XVIII. 

"FoRGiTK me, Vi^ra Pavlovua," said Ix>pukh6f, coming 
into her room. How gently hfc speaks, and his voice trem- 
bles ; but at dinner he spt^Ce ioud^ and he did not call her 
my dear, but Viira Ptmomia. " Foi^ive. me for having 
been impertinent. Yoii know what I said: yes, a hus- 
band and wife cannot be separated. Then you arc free." 

He took her hand and kissed it. "-^,._^ 

" My dearest, you saw that I wept when you came in ; ^ 
was out of loy." 

Lopukhdf kissed her hand ; many times he kissed her 
band. 

" Here, my dearest, you are freeinji me from the cellar ; 
how clever and kind you are. How did you happen to think 
about it?" 
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"It was vben we first danced together, that I tbooght 
about it." 

'■ My dearest. I thought then that you were kind. Yon 
are giving me liberty, my dearest. Now I em ready to suf- 
fer, now I know that 1 am leaving the cellar ; now it will 
not be so suffouating for me, now I know that Z am already 
leaving it ; but how shall I leave it, my dearest? " 

" Tbia is the way, Vi^rotchka. It is now the end of April. 
At the beginning of July my work at the medical school will 
be over. I must graduate, so that we can have the means 
to live, and then j'ou shall leave your cellar. Endure it only 
three months, or even less ; you shall get out. I shall have 
the position of surgeon. The salary is not over large ; but 
no matter, I shall have some practice ; as much as will be 
necessary, and we shall get along." 

'^ Akltl my dearest, we shall need but very little. But I 
do not want it to t)e so ; I do not want to live at your ex- 
pense. You see I am earnhig something now by giving les- 
sons ; but I shall lose them then, for mdmenka will tell every- 
body that I am an abomination. But I shall find other 
pupils. I shall begin to live. Now isn't that the right way? 
Don't you see that I mustn't live at your expense?" 

" Wlio gave you that idea, my dearest friend, Vi6- 
rotchka?" 

" Akh ! and now he is asking me who gave me that idea. 
"Why, weren't you yourself always saying this very thing? 
And in your books — fully half of them say so ! " 

"In the books? Did I sav so? When was it, Vi^- 
rotehka?" 

" Akhl when was it indeed ! and who told me that money 
lay at the root of all things? Who told me that, Dmitri 
Seig^itch?" 

" Well, wlmtofthftt?" 

" And you think tliat I am such a foolish young girl that 
I caniiot draw a conclusion from premises, to use tlie words 
of your hooks?" 

"Well, what conclusions? My dearest friend, Vidrotchka, 
you are talking God -knows- what nonsense." 

"Akhl smarty I he w.ints to be a despot; he wants me 
to become his slave ! no indeed, this cannot be. Dmitri 
Serg^itch, do yon understand?" 

"Then you tell me, and I shall understand." 

"Money lies at the root of all things, you say, Dmitri 
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Serg^itch ; nhoevet has the moDey has the might and the 
right, say your books; loiisequt^iitly, so lung as a womau 
lives at her Uusbaud's espenae, ehe will be depeudeut upon 
him ; isa't that so, Dmitri Sert^^itch? Tou supposed that I 
did not uDdei'statid it ; that I was going to be your slave. 
No, Dmitii Sei^6itub, I am not going to allow you to be a 
despot over me ! You wont to be a benevolent, kind despot, 
but I will not allow it; but I do not want it to be so, Dmitri 
Sergfiitth ! Now, my mllevki [darling], how else can wo 
live? Von will cut off |>eople's hands and legs, you will 
make tbem drink miserable mixtures, and I will give piauo- 
lessons. And how else should we live?" 

"That's right, that's right. Let every one presei-ve his 
independence from everybody wttb nil his might, no matter 
how he loves him, how he trusts him! Whether you will 
carry out what you propose or not, I do not kjiow ; but it 
makes veiy little difference : whoever makes up his mind to 
do a thing of this sort has already built his fort ; be already 
feels that he can get along by himself ; that he can refuse the 
help of others, if iiect^ssary, and this feeling is almost 
enough of itself. What queer people wo are, Vi6rotchka! 
You say, ' I do not want to live at your expense,' and I am 
praising you for it ! Who else says such things, Vi^rotohka? " 

" No matter if we are queer, my mlletiki; what do we 
care? We sliall live according to our own stjle ; it is better 
for us. How else should we live, milenki?" 

" Vifira I'avlovna, 1 have proposed to you my ideas almut 
one side of onr lile ; you have condescended to overthrow 
them altc^etlier with your plan. Yon have called me a 
tyrant and a. slave-holder ; now be kind enough to think 
yourself how the otiter parts of our I'elations shall be ar- 
ranged, I count it idle to give you the benefit of iny 
thoughts, lest they should be destroyed by yon in the same 
way. My friend, Vi6rotclika, tell me yourself how we ought 
to live ; in ail probability, there will be nothing left for me 
to say but this, 'My dear [mdya niUia'}, how very wise your 

'* What is that? Do you mean to give me a compliment? 
You want to be very polite ; but I know too well how people 
flatter so as to reign under a mask of humility. I beg of 
you to speak more simply hereafter. My deal' [^milui wioJ'], 
you are praising me to death. I am ashamed, my dear; 
don't pniisc me, lest I become too proud." 

i,.-=-ii,Gi:K.)^le 
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" Very good) Vi^ra Favlovna ; I will begin to say roagh 
thinga Ut you if juu like that better, 'ibere is so little 
femiuiiiity in your uature, Vi4ra Pavtovna, that most likely 
you have nothing but men's thoughts." 

" Aklt ! my dearest, what does that word ' femininity ' mean ? 
I understand that a woman speaks in a contralto voice, — a 
man, in a baritone ; but what of that? Is it worth while to 
bother about our contralto voices? Is it worth while to ask 
us about Bueb things? Why do people keep telling us that 
it is our duty to remain feminine? Isn't it a piece of non- 
sense, dear?" 

" It is nonsense, Vi^rotchka, and a very great piece of 
triviality." 

" So, then, my dear, I shall not bother myself about fem- 
ininity' ; DOW listen, Dmitri Serg^itch, I am going to express 
in at>3olutely masculine faaliion the way that I think we ought 
to live. We shall be friends ; only I wish to be yonr princi- 
pal friend. Akhl I have never told you bow I dislike this 
dear Kirsdnof of yours !" 

" Yon must not, Vifirotchka ; he is a very fine man ! " 

" But I hate him ! I shall forbid 30ur seeing him I " 

" That is a fine beginning ! She is so afraid of my des- 
potism that she wants to make a doll of her husband. And 
how can I help seeing him when we live together?" 

" You are always sitting together like lovers ! " 

*'0f coni-se. At breakfast and at dinner. When one's 
bands are always occupied, it is hard to use them like lovers' 
hands." 

" And yoH are always inseparable ! " 

"Most likely. He is in his room and I in mine; that 
means almost inseparable." 

>' And if that b so, why shouldn't you stop seeing him 
altogether?" 

" Well [da}, we are friends; sometimes we want to talk, 
an<l we t;dk, and so far we haven't been bui'densome to each 
other." 

" You are always sitting together, hugging and disputing. 
I bate him." 

" What makes yoa think so, Vi^rotchka? We have never 
quarrelled. We live almost separately ; we are friends, to 
l)e sure ; but what of that ? " 

"^JfcA/ my dearest, how I deceived you, how cleverly I de- 
ceived you. You did not want to tell me how we should live 
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togellier, aud yet jou have told me everything ! How I de- 
ceiveil you ! Listen : this is tlie way we should live acix>rd- 
ing to your ides. In the first place, we shall have tno I'ooras, 
yours and mine, aud tlien a third room wliere we shall drink 
tea, take diimcr, receive guests who come to call on both of 
U3 1 and not on you alone, and not on me alone. In Ihc 
second place, I must not dare to enter your room lest I 
botliei' you. Yon see Kiradnof does not dare to interrupt 
you, and so you do not quarrel with him. And it will be the 
same with mine. That is the second. Now there is a third ! 
Akh ! my dearest, I forget to ask vou about it. Does Kir- 
B&uof iuterfere with your affaii-s, or you with his? Have yon 
a right to ask each other about anything?" 

'■^Ek! now I see why you mention Kirs&nof; I shall not 
tell yon ! " 

■' No ! but I dislike him for all this ; and you need not tell 
me, for it's not necessary. I myself know. You have no 
right to ask each other a,bout pjijthing. And so, in the third 
place, 1 shall h:tve no right to aak \ou about anything, my 
dear. If it is necessary for you to tell me about any of your 
affairs, you will tell me yourself, and nice versa. Here ai'e 
three rules. What more more is tliei-e?" 

■' Vi^rotchka, your second rule demands explanations. Wo 
shall see each other at tea or dinner in our neutral room. 
Now imagine such an occasion as this : We have drunk our 
tea in the morning, I am sitting in my room, and do not dare 
to show my nose in yours ; consequently, I cannot see you 
till dinner time ; isn't that so?" 

'■Of course." 

" Excellent ! An acquaintance of mine comes ttnd snys, 
that at two o'clock another acquintance will call on me, liut 
it happens my business calls me away at one. Mav I ask 
yon to tell that acquaintance who is coming at two the proper 
answer? may I ask you whether you intend to i-emain at 
home?" 

" Of course you may. Whether I will undertake it is an- 
other question ! If I refuse, you have no right to claim it of 
me ; you have no right to even ask why I refuse. But to ask 
whether I will consent to do you that little service — you shall 
have that right." 

" Excellent I But at breakfast I did not know that he was 
coming, and I shall not dare to enter your room ; how then 
can I ask the question?" 
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"Obozhet how simple he isl a little child I JnetliBtea 
to him I How be misuuderetaDds me ! This is the way 
you must do, Dmitri Serg^itob. You sb&ll ent«r the neutrul 
room and say, ' Vi^ra ParloTiia 1 ' I shall auswer from my 
room, ' What do you want, Dmitri Serg6itch.' You will re- 
ply, 'I am going out. In my absence Mr. A. will call (of 
course you will give me your friend's name) ; I have some 
news to tell !iim ; may I ask you, Vi^ra Pavlovua, to tell him 
that 7 ' If I auswer ^ no ' our couversation is at an end ; but 
if I say ' yes ' 1 shall come out into the neutral itmrn, and yuu 
shall tell me what you want me to tell your friend. Now, 
my dear little cbilii, yon know, don't you, how it will be 
necessary to act?" 

" Yea, my dear Vi^rotohka, jesting aside, it is much better 
to live in tlie way that you propose. Only, who in the world 
put such ideas into your head? I know tliem, and I remem- 
ber where 1 have read of sucb things ; but such books never 
come into your hands. In the l>oofcs which I let yon have 
there were no such ideas. Did you bear them? IVom whom? 
I was almost the fiist person whom you ever met Itom among 
respectable people." 

'• Akh ! my dear, is it bo very hard to think out snoh 
things? I have seen family life, — I am not speaking abont 
my family ; my family is so peculiar, — but I have friends, and 
I have been in their homes, Bozhe mcfi I what disagreeable 
scenes between husliands and wives; you cannot imagine 
them, my dear ! " 

**Nu.! I have no trouble in imagining them, Vi^rotehka." 

" Do you know how it seems to me, my dear? People 
ought not to live the way they do : always together, always 
blether 1 They ought not to see each other except on busi- 
ness, or when they come together to rest or have a good 
time. I am always looking and thinking, why is everybody 
BO polite to strangei'S? Why do all people try to appear bet- 
ter than they are in their own families? And in fact, before 
strangers they are better. Why is it? Why do they treat 
their own people worse than they do sti-angera, thougli they 
love them more? Do you know, my dear, that there is one 
favor that I want to ask of you, — to ti'eat me as you have 
always treated nie. This has not hindered you from loving 
me ; after all. you and I have been nearer to each other than 
all the rest. How have you always acted towards me? Have 
yon ever answered rudely ? have you ever spoken unkindly ? 
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Never I People ask how it is possible to be rude to a 
woman or a girl who is a stranger ; how is it possible to 
speak harahly to her? So far, so good, my dear ; now I an- 
your bride ; I am going to be your wife, but you must always 
treat me as they say it is right to treat a stranger : this, my 
dear, seems to be better than all else for preserving har- 
mony, for preserving love. So, my dear ! " 

" I don't know what to think of you, Vi^rotchka. This is 
Dot the first time that you have surprised me." 

" My dear [mlienki wioiE], you want to flatter me to death. 
No, my friend, it is not as difficult to understand as it may 
seem to you. Such thoughts are not peculiar to me alone, 
my dear ; they are held by a good many girls and young 
women, even such simpletons as 1 am. Only it is impossible 
for them to tell their bridegrooms or their husbands what 
they think ; they know that if they did, it would be said 
that they were immoral. I fell in love with you, my dear, 
because you don't think so. Do you know when I began to 
love you ? It was when we talked together the first time, 
my birthday ; when you said that women were poor, and to 
be pitied : it was t lien that I fell in love with you." 

"And when did I fait in love with you? That very same 
day? Do you suppose it waa on that very same day when I 
told you that?" 

"How strauge you arc, dearest [milenkC] ! You said that 
I couldn't guess ; but if I should guess, you would begin to 
praise me again." 

" But try to guess for all that ! " 

" Well, of course it was when I asked whether it was not 
possible to arrange things so that all people could live com- 
fortably." 

" I must kiss your hand again in payment for tbtit, Vi4- 
rotchka." 

" That'll do, my dear ; I do not like the habit of kissing 
women's hands." 

" Why not, Vi^rotchka?" 

" Akti! my dear, you yourself know why. What is the 
good of asking me ? Don't ask such questions, my miienki ! " 

" Yes, my friend, that is true ; one should not ask such 
questions : it is wrong, I'll ask you only when I do not 
really know what yon mean ; and you meant that nobody's 
hand should be kissed." 

Vi6rotchka laughed heartily. 
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" Now I foi^ve you, because I Iiaye Bacceedcd ia langh- 
iDg at you. You B€e, you wanted to examine me, and you 
yourself did not koow the principal reason vhy it is not 
well. Nobody's hands slioulil be kissed ; that's true : but 
that was not what I was talking about ; not tlie general rule, 
but only about the impropriety of a man kissing a woman's 
band. This, my dear, ought to be very offcusive to a 
woman ; it shows that she is not looked upon as au equal. 
Women think that a mau cannot lower self-respect before a 
woman ; that she is already so much lower than he is, that 
no matter bow much he lowers himself before her, still he 
does Dot come down to her level, but is fur higlier than she 
is. But you do not think this way, my dear ; why, then 
should you kiss my baud. But listen ta what I think, my 
milenki, as though we had never been bridegroom and 

" Yes, that is tnie, Vi^rotchka ; it looks very little like it. 
But what are we then ? " 

" God knows what wo are, my milenki; or rather it's this 
way : as though we had been married, long, long ago." 

" That's BO, my dear, it is true ; we are old friends, noth- 
ing has changed." 

"Only one thing bos changed, my mihnki: that now I 
know that I am coming out from the cellar to enjoy free- 

XIX. 

Thus they talked, — rather a strange conversation for the 
first one after their engagement, — and they pressed each 
other's hands, and Lopukh6f went home by himself, and Vi6- 
rotchka locked the door alter him. because Matrifina re- 
mained sitting longer thim usual ia the dining-room, hoping 
that her " golden oue " would snore for a long time to coine ; 
and, in fact, her goldeu one did snore for a long time to 
come. 

When Lopukh6f reached home about seven o'clock lie 
tried to apply himself to woik. but he could not collect his 
thoughts. His mind was occupied not with his work, but be 
was constantly occupied with the same visions that ciime to 
him during the lone walk from the Semyonovskv bridge to 
the Vuihoi^ky ward : naturally with visions of love. Cer- 
tainly with such visions, but yet not entirely with love and 
DOt entirely with visions. The life of a man without means 
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has its proaaic interests, ^nd it was about them that Lopn- 
kh6f was also thiaking : that is to be taken for granted. He 
is a materialist, and therefore be thinks only about his inter- 
ests, and ID point of I'act, he was all the time ttiiukiog about 
his own interests. Instead of lofty, poetical, and plastic 
imaginations, snob love imaginations as are proper for a 
coarse materialist occupied his time. 

"A sacrilice — , it will be almost impossible to get this out 
of her head, and this is bad. "When you think that you are 
specially indebted to a person, your relations to this person 
are apt to be somewhat sti-ained, and she may find this out. 
Friends may explain to her what a career was before me ; and 
even if friends do not explain this to her, she will find it out 
for herself. She will say, ' My dear, here you have given up 
for my sake the cai'eer which you anticipated.' Well, I don't 
mean money, for neither my friends nor she herself will 
think that I care about that. Well, it's a good thing that 
she will not say to herself, ' He remained for my sake in pov- 
erty when otherwise be might iiave l)een rich.' This she will 
not think; but she may learn that I longed for scientific 
fame, and that I might have won it. But she will find some- 
thing to worry about ; ' Alih I what a sacrifice he made for 
my sake ! ' And I never thought of making a sacrifice ; I 
was never so footiiih as to make sacrifices, and I hope I never 
shall be. I have done what was for my best good. I am 
not a man to offer sacrifices ; and there are no such men in 
existence. It is a false term ; a sacrifice is equivalent to 
sncli nonsense as ' top-boots with soft-boiled eggs ! ' One 
acts in the way that's most agreeable ; now just go ahead 
and preacli this. It is accepted in theory, but when the 
hard fact comes before a person, he is humiliated, ' You,' he 
says, ' are my benefactor,' and already the blade has shown 
itself. 'You,' he says, 'have rescued me from the cellar. 
How kind yon nre to me ! ' "Why should I have bothered to 
set yon free, if I myself had not liked to do it? Is it I who 
set you free, think yon ? Do yon think that I should take all 
this trouble, unless it had afforded me myself some satisfac- 
tion? Maybe I have set myself free ; of course. I have. 1 
myself want to live, want to love; do yon understand? I 
am doing everything for myself. Now. how can I man^e 
BO as not to aronse this pernicious feeling of gratefulness 
which would be so trying to her? Well, we'll manage it 
somehow. She is sensible, and will understand that it is a 
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mere bagatelle. Of course, I did not intend to act this way ; 
I intended to act otherwise. I tliouirlit that if slie succeeded 
in leaving her family, we would postpone the thing about 
two jears. In the meantime, I should have succeeded in 
getting a professorship ; tny finances would, by that time, 
have been satisfactory : but it has proved to be impossible. 
Weil, what loss has it been to me? Did I have myself in 
view when it seemed to me tliat my money matters must be 
in order beforehand? What does a man need? A man does 
not nee<J anything. If he has boots, if he is not out at 
elbows, if he has skchi [cabbage soup], if he has a warm 
room, what more does he want? And all this I have ; con- 
sequently, what loss shall I have? But for a young and 
pretty woman that is not enough ! 

" Bhe must have pleasures ; she must succeed in society ; 
and for this there will not be money enough. Of course she 
will not think that she is deprive<l of these thiugs ; she is 
a sensible, virtuous girl. She will say to herself: 'These 
thiugs are ti-ifles ; it's all uonseuse, and I despise them.' 
And she will despise them. But does it help when a person 
does not know what he is deprived of, or is even assured that 
he is not in need of anything. It is an illusion, a fancy. 
Nature is deadened by reason, circumstances, pride, and is 
silent, and does not apeak aloud about itself to the under- 
standing ; and yet while it is silent, it works and undermines 
life. A young womau, especially a pretty young woman, 
must not live in that way ; it is not agieeable to be dressed 
worse than others, and to be prevented from shining by 
being scrimped in means. I am sorry for you, my poor little 
girl ; I thought that something better would be arranged for 
you. But what do /care? It is my gain. It is a question 
whether she would consent to marry me two years hence, 
and now she does." 

" Dmitri, come and drink your tea ! " 

"I am coming." 

Lopukh6f went into Kii-gdnof's room, and on the way he 
had time to think: "And how true it is that I am always 
on the first floor ! I began with self and ended with self. 
And why did 1 begin by calling it a sacrifice? What non- 
sense ! as though I gave up my scientific reputation ! as 
though I gave up my professorship! Is it not all the same? 
I shall work in the same way; I shall get a professorship 
jnst the same, and likewise I shall serve the cause of niedi- 

.oDgle 
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cine. It is pleasant to a man wlio is a theorist to obsen-o 
how egotism pluys with bis ideas when he comes to put them 
into practice," 

I intend to forewarn the reader about all things, and 
therefore I shall tell him not to suppose that this moDol<^tie 
spoken by Lopukhftf contains a mysterious hint on the part 
of the author as to some important motive in the further 
development of the relations between Lopukhfif and Vi6ra 
Pavlovna, Vi^ra Pavlovna's life will not be undermined by 
being deprived of the means of shining ia society and of 
dressing expensively ; and her relations to Lopukl)6f will not 
be demoralized by a " pernicious feeling of gratefulness." 
I am not one of those artists in whose every word is hidden 
some kind of a spring. I am only relating what people have 
done and thought, jf any kind of an action, conversation, 
monologue, is necessary for the characterizing of a person or 
a situation, I relate it, even though it may respoud with no 
results iu the further development of my story, 

" Now, Aleksandr, you must not complain because I am 
behind you in oar work. I shall he ahead of you." 

"Why? Are you through with that young woman's 

" 1 am." 

" Is she going to be a governess at the B.s'? " 

" No, she is not going to be a governess. It has been 
arranged otherwise. She will now be able for a while to 
live a tolerable life in her own family." 

"Well, that's goo<l. It is pretty tough to he a governess. 
And now. brother, I am done with the optic nerve and I am 
going to take np the next pair, and bow far have you got 
along ? " 

" I shall have to finish the work at — ." And here came 
a aeries of anatomical and physiological terms. 

XX. 

" It is now the twenty-eighth of April ; lie stud that he 
should he through by tlie first of July. lA-t us say the 
tenth; hnt that is not the first. We'll, we can take the 
tenth ; or. so as to get nearer, I'll suppose it's the fifteenth. 
No, I'll take tite tenth, after all. Now, how many days are 
left? To-day should not be counted; there are only five 
hours of it left. There are two days more in April ; May, 
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thirty-one, and two make thirty-three ; June, thirty, and 
thirty-three makes sixty-three ; in July ten days ; altogetUer 
it makes seventy-three. Is that much ? Only seventy-three 
days, and then — freedom! I shall get out of this cellar. 
Akhl how happy I am! My ■milenkil how cleverly he 
thought it all out ! How happy I am ! " 

This was on Sunday evening. On Monday came a lesaoa 
given instead of Tuesday. 

" My dear, my beloveil ! ' liow glad I am to be with you, 
if only for a minute ! Do you know how many days diere 
aie lell; for me to be in this cellar? When will you be done? 
Will yon be done by the tenth of July ? " 

" Yes, Vidrotfhka." 

" Then I shall have to sit in this cellar only seventy-two 
days and this evening. One day 1 have marked off already. 
See I tiave made a little calendar just as boarding-school 
girls and boys do, and I cross off the days. How delightful 
it is to cross them off ! " 

" My dear little Vi^rotchka, my dear!' Indeed, you have 
not long to worry along here; two months and a half will 
quickly pass, and you will be free." 

^^ Akk! how delightful it will be! Only just at present, 
my dearest,' don't always talk with me, and don't look at 
me ; and we must not play on the piano eveiy time you come, 
eitlier. And I shall not come out of my room every time 
that you come here ; no, I shall not have euougli sti-et^tli 
of mind for that. I shall come out always, if only for one 
minute ; and I shall look at yon so coldly ; not fondly at 
all. And now I am going right away to my room. Good 
by, my dear.' When?" 

"Thursdaj-." 

"Three days; how long! But tiien there will be only 
sixty-eight days left." 

"Count less; about the seventh you will be able to get 
away from here." 

"The seventh? Then it is now only sixty-eight dajs. 
How happy you have made me ! Good by, my dear." 

TBOHsnAT. — " My dearest,' there are only sixty-six days 
to stay here." 

" Yes, Vi^rot-jhka ; the time flies fast." 
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" Fast? No, my dear. Akhl how long the days seem! 
Sometiuiea it seemed to me as though a. whole mualh had 
dragged along while tlieae three dajs were passJDg. Good 
by. mj- dearest,' we must not talk loDg; aren't we shrewd? 
yes? Good by. Akhl only sixty-six remain forme to sit 
in the cellar. — Hm ! hm ! it is not so noticeable, of coarse ; 
when one is at work, time flies. And then I am not in a 
celUir. Urn! hm! dal" 

Saturday. — " Akh, ! my dearest,' only sixty-four days are 
left. Akh! how gloomy it is here! These two days have 
seemed longer than those three days. Akh I how gloomy ! 
How miseraltle it is here ; if you only realized it, my dear.* 
Good by, my dear, my sweetheart,' till Tuesday ; and these 
three days will seem longer than the last Ave. Good by, my 
dear. — Hm ! hm ! da ! hm ! her eyes look badly. She does 
not like to weep. This is not well. Hm! dal" 

Tuesday. — ^^ Akh! my dearest,' I gave up countiug the 
days. They don't pass, — they don't pass at all." 

" Vi^rotchka, my little friend, Z have a favor to ask of 
you. We must have a nice little talk together. You are 
anxiously longing for freedom. Well, give yourself a Utile 
freedom ; we must have a talk t(^ether." 

" Yes, we must, mot milenki, we must." 

*' Then I will ask you how this suiu you. What time will 
it be most conveiiieat for yon to-moi-row ; it does not make 
the least difference what time, only tell me ; be again on that 
bench of the Konno-Gvardiesky Bonlevard. Will you ? " 

" I will be there, moX milenki, without fail. At eleven 
o'clock; is that right?" 

" Very well ; thank you, little friend." 

"Good by, my dearest.* Akh! how glad I am tJiat you 
have tlionglit about it ! How was it that I, myself, foolish 
little thing that I am, did not think about it? Good by. 
We will talk ; at all events, I shall breathe the fresh air. 
Good by, milenki. At eleven o'clock, without fail." 

Friday. — " Vi4rotchka, where are you going? " 
" I, mdmenkaf" 

> Dt nMifiiva. bM biJIcrH. 
' Mm milen%i. 

* DS niddiiga, auft mUul, solublckUi nWt. 
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Vi^rotclika blushed. 

'■ To the NevBky I'rospekt, md^nenka." 

" Then I am goiug witli you, ViCrotchka ; I have an er- 
rand at the GoBtiuui Dvor. What did yoa put on such a 
dresa as that for, Vi^rotchka, wlien you eay you are going 
to the Nevsky. You ought to put on a better one when you 
are going to the Nevsky ; folks'll see you." 

'* I like thia dreas. Just wait one second, mdmenka; I 
want to get just one thing out of my room." 

Theyatart; they go. They reached the Goetinui Dvor. 
They were goiDg along the block that mtis parallel with 
SadovfU'a Street ; they ai-e not fur from tlie Nevsky comer, 
and here is Ruzanof s ahop. 

" MdmetiJui, I have two worda to toll you." 

" What ia the matter with you, Vi^rotchka? " 

" Good by, mdmenka. 1 don't know whether we shall 
meet Again soon. If you don't get angry, it'll be to-mor- 
row." 

" What is it, Yi^rotchka? I cannot understand it, some- 
how ? " 

"Good by, mdmenka; I am going to my husband. 
Dmitri Serg^itch and I were married three dajs ago. Drive 
to Karavanniua Stitet, IzvoaboUik." , 

"A quarter, la<ly." 

"All right; only be quick about it. He will call upon 
you this evening, mdmetika; and don't get angry witb me, 
mdmenka." 

These words hardly reached Marya Aleka6yevna's ears. 

" Don't drive to Karuvannaia Stieet ; I only said so as to 
get away from that lady as quickly as I could. Go to the left^ 
down Nevsky. I must go much further than KaravannaTa 
Street, to the Vaailvevsky Island, the fifth block behind the 
Middle Prospekt. Diive fast ; I will give you a good fee." 

^^Akkl lady, you were pleased to fool me. You'll have 
to give me lialf a ruble." 

" If you drive fast." 

XXI. 
mantled in simple, and yet far 

Two days after the conversation which resulted in their 
engagement, Vi^rotcbka was delighted at her approaching 
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frcedoTD. Oil the tliiitl daj- tlie "cellar," as she called it, 
seemed twice as iiitoki-able as before ; on tlie fourth day she 
wept, which was coiitrnry to her likiug, hut she did aot wuep 
much : OQ the fifth day she wept mure ; oq the sixth day ste 
did not weep at all, but slie could not sleep from sorrow, 

Lopukhdf looked on, theit lie spoke the iiionol<^iebegiDDiDg 
"Hm! hm!" He looked a second time and spoke the mon- 
ot<^ue'^IIm! hm ! da, hm!" At the first monologue he had a 
dim sii)i;gestion of an idea, bat he was not snre what it was ; 
at the second monol<^ie he saw plainly iu his mind what be 
imagined at the first. '^ It does not do to offer a ])ei'80D free- 
dom and then leave him in prison." After that be thought 
steadily for two hours, — an hour and a half on bis way from 
SemyoDOVsky bridge to Vuiborgsky, and half an hour on his 
sofa. The first quarter of an hoar he thought without wriuk- 
liDg his forehead ; the remaining hour and tliree quai-ters he 
wrinkled his forehead ; at the end of the two hours he struck 
his forehead, and using worse words than Gogol's postmas- 
ter Telyatin (the calf), looked at his watch, and saying, "Ten 
o'clock, yes, there is time yet" left the room. 

During the first quarter of an hour, when his brow was 
smooth, this was what he thought, " It's all nonsense ; why 
should J gniduate? I shall not be mined if I don't get a 
diploma, and it is not necessary. By lessons and transla- 
tions I shall not make less ; I shall make even more than if I 
had become a doctor ; bagatelles ! " 

Consequently there was no need of wrinkling his brow ; to 
tell the truth, the task did not appear to be of a head-split- 
ting nature, pai-tly because that from the first lesson he had 
anticipated something in the nature of his present resolution. 
He now perceived this. And if any one had reminded him 
of his arguments that began with the theme 'sacrifice' and 
ended with the thought of fine dresses, one might have 
proved to him that something in the nature of these circum- 
stances was anticipated from that very time, because otherwise 
there would be no sense in the words " to renounce my scien- 
tific career." At that time it seemed to him that he was not 
going to renounce it, but instinct was already saying, " Re- 
nounce it ; there will be no postponement ! " And if any one 
had proved to Ix)pukh6f, as to a practical thinker, that there 
was no ground then for his renunciation, he would have ti-i- 
umphed as a theoretical man, and would have said : " Now 
here is a new example for you of how egotism rules our 
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tboughts (for I ought to have Been, but I did not see, for I 
yr&B trying to look in another dicectiou), and rnles our ac- 
tions ; for why did I make the girl stay ia her '■ cellar ' a week 
longer, when the matter ought to have been foreseen and pro- 
vided for long ago? " 

Bnt he remembered nothing of that kind, and it did not 
■ occar to him because he had to wrinkle his forehead, and 
while wriukling it to think for an hour and three-quarters on 
the question, " Who will marry us?" and there was only one 
answer all the time, *' There ia no one to marry us." But 
suddenly in place of the answer, " No one to marry us," the 
name of MerteAlof came into his head ; then it was that he 
struck himself on the forehead and swore with good reason. 
" How ia it possible that I did not think of Mertsdlof at the 
very beginning? " And to a certain degree he was wrong in 
his wonder ; he was not accustomed to t^ink of Merts^lof as 
of a man who marries. 

In the medical school there are a good many people of all 
kind^ ; there are among them some seminarists ; tJiese men 
have acquaintances in the theological seminary, and through 
thsra Lopukh6f had also made acquaintances there. One of 
the students whom he knew at the theological seminary — not 
an iutim:ite, but a friend — had graduated a year ago aud had 
become a priest, and was living in a certain building with 
endless corridors on the Vasilyevsky Island. To him Lopu- 
khdf went, and as it was an extra occasion and a late hour, 
be took an izomhchik. 

Mertsitof was sitting alone in his room, and was reading 
some naw book — possibly by Louis XIV"., or some one else 
of the same dynasty. 

" Such and such is tJie state of things, Aleks^i Petrdvitch : 
I know that it is a very serious risk for you to undertake ; it 
is right enough if we get reconciled with the parents, but 
suppose they begin a law-suit? There may be some trouble 
for you, and there pi-obably will be ; but — " 

Lopnkhdf could not flnd in his mind anything to attach to 
his " but," for how in the world can you persuade a man to 
put his neck for your sake into a noose? 

Mertsilof was also in a quandary, and tried hard to find a 
" bnt " which wonld authorize him to run such a risk, and he 
had no better success in getting beyond the "but." 

*'How can we arrange this matter? I should certainly 
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lite to. Wlat yoo ore doing now, I did a year ^o, and I 
gave up my liberty juet aa you are going to do ! I have 
Bome Bcruplee, but I must help you out of it. Yet whea one 
has a wife, it ia rather dangerous to go ahead without pre- 
caution." 

" How are you ? good evening, AliSsha ; all my people send 
their best reganls to you. How are you, Lopukhdf; we 
haven't seen 3-0U for a lung time. What is thi^ that you are 
speaking here about a wife ? Ob, yes, the wives are always 
to blame 1 " 

This was said by a young married woman of about seven- 
teen wlio had just come in from a visit to her parents ; she 
was a pretty and lively Uondiuka. 

Merts&lof told his wife about the etat« of things. The 
young woman's eyes flashed. 

" AI6slia, they will not eat yon up ! " 

" There is a risk, Natasha 1 " 

"A very large risk," said Lopukh6f in corroboration. 

"Well, what can be done? you must run the risk, Ai6sha, 
I beg of you." 

" If you will not blame me, Natasha, for not taking you 
into account in running into this danger, then that settles it. 
Wtieu do you want to gut married, Dmitri Serg^itch? " 

In point of fact all liindrauces were set aside. On Mon- 
day morning Lopukh6f said to Kirsitiof: — 

" Do you know, Aleksundr, that I am going to make you 
a present of my half of our work. Take my papers and 
preparations ; I give it all up ; I am going to leave the medi- 
cal school ; this is my last request 1 I am going to be mar- 
ried ! " 

Lopukbfif told him the whole story in a few words. 

" If you were stupid or I were stupid, I should tell yon, 
Dmitri, that this is the way that insane men act. But now 1 
shall not say any such thing. All the objections that I could 
raise you must have thought over more than I have done. 
And even if you have not thought them over, it does not 
make any difference. Whether you are acting foolishly or 
wisely I do not know, but at least I shall not attempt to act 
so foolishly as to diesnade you, when I know that your mind 
is made up. Can I be of sny service or not ? " 

" I want to find an apartment somewhere in an tnexp«nsive 
neighborhood — tbi-ee i-ooms ; and I must make application 
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to got my medical school papers right away, to-morrow, if 
posHible ; so you will look us U|) a liouiiC." ' 

Od Tuesday Lopnkh^f got hia pa{)ers, went to MertsAlof 
and eaid that the wedding would be on the next day. " At 
what time would be most convenient for you, Aleks^i Fetrd- 
vitch?" 

It makes no difference to Aleks^t Fetr6vitch, as he stays at 
home all day. " I think, though, that I shall have time to 
send Kira&uof to let you know." 

On Wednesday, at^ eleven o'clock, LDpnkh6f went to the 
boulevard, and after waiting for some time for Vi^rotchka 
began to get worried ; but here she ia, all out of breath. 

" Vi^iotchka, my dear \drug moV] , has anything happened 
to you ? " 

" No, milenki, nothing ; I was late only because I over- 
slept." 

"That means — what time did yon go to bed?" 

" MUenki, 1 didn't want to tell you ; at seven o'clock, mU 
lenJci; but I was thinking all uight long ; no, it was earlier, it 
was six ! " 

" I want to ask yen about something, my dear Vi^rotchka ; 
we must get mairied soon, mustn't we? so that we may both 
be comfortable ? " 

" Yes, milenki, we must ; we must very soon ! " 

" Then in four days, in three — " 

'^Akh! if it could be so, milenki; tlien you would be a 
smart boy ! " 

" In three days I will surely find a house ; will buy every- 
tiling for housekeeping, and Uien will it be possible for us to 
live in it together?" 

" It will, my golubtchik, it certainly will ! " 

" But it will be necessary to get married first." 

"^ft / I f oi^ot, milenki, that it was necessary to get mar- 
ried first ! " 

"Well, we can get mnnied to-day; that was the very 
thing that I wanted to ask you about." 

" Let US go right away and get married ; and how have 
you mantled eveiy tiling? What a bright boy you are, mi- 
lenki!" 

tAptUn, iDd tlie diploins (rem th« (rynrn"''"" lattatat tcrf^tottl}. Tluil Klvei him 
the suthnrliy u> tench, nnd BhoriBiw hl< t*rm o( wrvlee in thp Hrmj. Without ■ dl. 
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" I will tell yoM everything on our way ; let na go ! " 

Here they ui'e 1 they have passed through the long corir- 
dore into the church, they have found the sexton, they have 
sent for Mertafilof ; Mertsilof lived in the house where the 
endless corridors were- 

" Now, VWrotchka, I have to aek of you still another favor. 
You know that the}' make young couples kiss each other in 
church ? " 

" Yes, my mUenki; only how ridiculous it is 1 " 

*' Well, lest it should be too ridicajpus then, let us kiss 
each other now," 

" Very well, let us kiss each other ; but could it not ba 
done without it?" 

" Yes, but it is impossible to get along without it in church ; 
so let ua prepare ourselves." 

They kissed each other. 

*' Mileiiki., it is well tliat we have had time to prepare cur- 
selves ; here cornea the sexton ; now it will not seem so ridio- 
tilons iu church!" 

But it was not tlie sexton who came — the sexton did not 
come till after the diakon; it was Kirsduof, who had been 
waiting for them at Merts&lof s. 

" Vi^rotchka, this is Alcksandr Matv^itch Kirs&nof, whom 
you do not like, and wliom yon have forbidden me to meet." 

" Vi^va Pavlovna, wliatis the reason that you want to sep- 
arate onr tender heaits? " 

"For the very reason that they are tender," said Vi6- 
rotchka, giving Kirs^nof lier hand and slJU smiling ; then 
she fell into thought. " But shall I be able to love him as 
well as you do? You love him very dearly, don't you?" 

"I? I love no one but myself, Vi4ra Pavlovna ! " 

" And you don't love liim? " 

" We have lived together, and we have never quarrelled ; 
isn't that enough?" 

" And hasn't he loved you either?" 

"I never observed anything of the sort. However, let 
UB ask him. — Have you ever loved me, Dmitri ? " 

" I never particularly despised you ! " 

"Well, if that is the ease, Aleksandr Matv^itch, I shall 
not forbid your meeting, and I myself will love you ! " 

" Now that 18 much better, Vi^ra Pavlovna." 

"And now, I, too, am ready," said Aleks^i Petr6vitch, 
coming in. " Let us go into the church." Alekadi Peti^ 
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vitch was gay and full of Jeets ; but when the ceremouy be- 
gan, his voice trembled, " Sui)|>oBe it ahould result in a. law- 
suit? Natasha, you must go back to 3'our father ; your hus- 
band does not support you, and it is a nretehed life to have 
a huabaud alive, and to live on your father's bread 1 " How- 
ever, after several words, he agaia regained complete contiol 
of himself. 

When the service was half over, Natalia Andr^yevua, or 
Natasha, as Aleks^i Petr6vitch called hia wife, invited the 
young people to come ^ l**"" house after the ceremony ; she 
had prepared a little breakfast. They came in, they laughed, 
they even danced two quadrilles with two couples : tliey also 
waltzed. Aleks^i Petidvitch, who could not dance, played 
the violin for them ; an hour and a half flew by quickly and 
unnoticed. It was a gay wedding. 

"1 think that they must be waiting dinner for me at 
home," said Vi^rotchka, " it is about time. — Now, my mi- 
lenki, I shall be able to live three or fonr days in my cellar 
without being melancholy, and possibly even more. Why 
should I worry now? There is nothing for me to fear now. 
No, don't go liotne with me ; I am going all alone by myself, 
so as not to be seen by anybody." 

" It's nil right ; they will not eat me up ; don't worry, gen- 
tlemen," said Aleks4i Petrfivilch, as he escorted Lopukb6f 
and Kirsdnof to the <loor, vbo had remained for a few min- 
utes, so as to give Vi^rotchka a chance to get out of sight. 
*' I am very glad now that Natasha encouraged me ! " 

On the following day, aller a four days' hunt, a good bouse 
was found, at the farther end of the fiftli block on the Vasil- 
yevsky Island. Having all in all one hundred and sixty rubles 
in reserve, LopnkhAf conehided. with his friend, that it would 
be impossible for him and Vi^rotiihka to think as yet of 
attempting to keep house, or to have their own furniture and 
dishes; and therefore they rented three rooms, t<^cther 
with furniture, dishes, and boai-d, from an old man, who 
quietly spent his days, with a little stock of buttons, ribbons, 
pins, and other things, at the fence on the Middle Prospekt, 
between the first and second blocks : while his evenings were 
passed in quiet convers.ition with his old woman, who, for 
her part, spent her days in mending hundreds xnd thousands 
of old things of every sort, brought to her in bundles from 
the Pushing Market. The servants also belonged to the 
landlord : in other words, they were the landlord and laud' 
lady themselves. 
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All thia coat tliem thirty ruhlee a iDonlh. At that period 
— tea yeara ago (1853) — tlie liinee were not »(> hard in 
FutersbDi^, judged by tlie FeterBburg standard. With auch 
an arrangement, their means would last for thres or even 
four mouths. Ten rubles a month is enough for t«a, ien't 
it? and in four montlia Lopukhdf lioped to find pupils, some 
kind of literary work, or even some kind of occupation in a 
mercantile office, — he did not care what. On the very day 
when the house was fouud (and, indeed, the house was 
a very good one ; they looked out for tliat, and tlierefore they 
found what they wanted) . Lopukh6f , while he waa giving his 
IcBBon on Thursday, as usual, said to Vi^rotchka: — 

^'To-morrow you can come to me, my dear; here ia the 
address. I shall not say anything more now, lest they may 
notice eomething." 

" My milenki, you have saved me ! " 

Now, how to leave the house. Shall they confess what 
tbey have done? Vi^rotclika thought seriously about doing 
BO ; but her mother might lay violent Lands on her, and might 
even lock her up. Vi^rotchka concluded to leave a letter in 
her room. When Marya Aleks^yevna heard that her daugh- 
ter was going to the Nevsliy Proepekt, and said that she was 
goiug too, Vi6rotclika went back to her room, and took the 
letter ; it seemed to her that it was better, more honorable, 
if she herself told her mother to her face ; for on the street 
ber mother would not attempt to heat her, ami it would only 
be necessary to stand .tt a distance from hfr while speaking. 
to take an izvoskchik as soon aa possible, and then diive oft 
before she had time to catch her by the sleeve. 

In such a manner the etTective scene came about at Ruza- 
nof's store. 

XXII. 

But we have had only one-half of this scene. 

For about a moment, — no. rather less. — Marya Aleks4- 
yevna, who had suspected nothing of the kind, stood thunder- 
strack, endeavoring to understand, and absolutfly failing to 
understand, what her daughter had said, wiiat it meant, and 
how it came about ; but it was only for a moment, or even 
leas. She came to herself with a start. She uttei-ed some 
ohjniyation or other ; but her daughter was already far down 
the Nevsky. Marya Aleks4yevna dashed several steps in 
her direction. "Must take an izvoahchik." She turned to 
the sidewalk. 
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'* Izvoshcliik I " 

" Where do you want to go, lady?" "Where did she want 
to go? she heard her daughter say, "To KaravanuaVa Street"; 
but her daughter turned to the left dowQ the Nevsky. Where 
does she want to go ? 

" I want to overtake lier yonder, that beast ! " 

"To kutch Bome one? Speak sense; where do yoii want 
to go? How can I go without any directions? And you 
liain't given me any idea." 

Marya Aleks^yevna entirely lost control of herself, and 
she began to berate the izvoahchik. 

"Ton are drunlt, baruina; that's all there ia of it," said 
the ixvoahchik, and left her. Marya Alelcs^yevna ran after 
him, still scolding, and she shouted at the other isvoshchika, 
and she dashed in all directions for some time, and Blie ges- 
ticulated with her hands, aud then she went back under the 
colonnade, and she kicked and she acted like a mad woman; 
and around her were gathered half a dozen rude fellows, who 
had been peddling various arliclus around the columns of the 
Gostinui Dvor. Tlie fellows were laughing at her, and they 
exchanged among themselves wonia of more or less unfavor- 
able character, and they praised her ironically, and they 
offered her their advice to be calm, 

" Ay ! da! baruhia I how early you managed to get full I 
lively baralnal" 

" Sorwiim / ah ! barvina ! buy half a dozen lemons of me ; 
they are good to take when you're tipsy ; I'll let thee have 
them cheap." ' 

^^ Baruina! ah! haruina! don't listen to him; a lemon 
won't do you the least good ; but go and take a nap." 

"Baruina! ah! baruina! you're a good hand at scolding; 
let's get np a scolding match, and see who'll beat ! " 

Marya Aleks^yevna, not knowing at all what site was about, 
boxed the eara of one of the nearest of her interlocutors, — a 
fellow of seventeen, who, not without grace, was stretching 
out his tongue at her ; his hat flew off, and his hair was right 
at hand. Marya Aleks^yevna got her fingers into it. Tliis 
act roused the rest of her interlocutors into a state of inde- 
scribable enthusiasm. 

" Ay ! baruina ! give it to him ! " Others shouted : — 

" Fyedka I give it back to her in small change I " 

But the majority of the interlocutors were on Marya 
AIeks4yevna's side. 
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" How can Fyedka stand up to her? " 

" Give it to him, baruina ! knock Fyedka down I He de- 
serves it, the rascal." 

A good many spectators had now collected besides the 
interlocntors, both izvoshchika, and the clerks of the shops, 
and the passers-by. Marya Aleks^yevna, as though coming 
to her senses, and with a final mechanical motion pushing 
away Fyedka's head, started across the street. The enthu> 
siastic praises of her interlocutors accompanied her. 

She saw ttiat she was on the way home after she had 
passed the doors of the >' School of Pages " ; she took an 
izvosJichik and reached home in safety. Finding Fe&Ior at 
the door, she gave him a beating; she rushed to the cup- 
board ; she pounded Matri(3na, who came out to see what 
made the noise ; again she rushed to the cupboard ; she 
dashed to Vi^rotchka's room, then she rushed back again to 
the Clipboard ; once more she dashed to Vil^rotcbka's room, 
and remained there a long time ; then she made a tour of all 
the rooms, scolding, but finding no one on wliom to lay her 
hands. Pe6dor had run to the rear stairs; Matriftna, who 
was looking through the crack of Vi^rotchka'a room, fright- 
ened out of her wits, ran back when she saw that Marya 
Aleks^yevna was getting up. She tost her bead, and could 
not find her way to the kitchen, but found herself instead 
under Marya Aleks4ycvna's bed, where she remained in 
safety until she was called out under a flag of truce. 

Whetlier it was a long or short period that she was scold- 
ing and shouting as slie walked tlu'ongh the empty rooms, 
Marya Aleks^yevna could never tell ; but it must have been 
long, because when Pavel Konstantinuitch came from his 
office, he also had a dose both materially and ideally from 
Marya Aleks4yevna. But as eveiything must come to an 
end, Marya Aleks6yevna cried out, " Matri6na, let us have 
dinner ! " Mati'i6na saw that the storm was ended ; she 
crept out from under the bed and got dinner. 

At dinner Marva Ateks^yevna did not scold at all, but she 
only growled without any intentions of attacking ; but only 
for her own satisfaction ; and Rfterwai'ds she did not taike a 
nap, but sat down alone and did not speak, but was growling. 
Then she stopped growling and became absolutely silent; 
finally she cried out ; — 

" Matri6na ! wake the barin, and tell him to come to me ! " 

Matri6na, who, while expecting orders, did not dare to go 
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ioto the diniDg'TOom or anywhere else, ftilftlLed the command. 
Parel Konstaotinuitch appeared, 

" Go to the kkozydika aod tell her that our daughter has 
married that devil becaase you wished her to. Tell her, 
' It was against my wife's will.' Tell her that yoa did so, 30 
as to please her ladyahip, because you saw that it was not 
her ladyship's wish. TeU her, ' My wife was alone to blame, 
and I only carried out your ladyship's will.' Tell her. ' I 
myself brought them together.' Do you underutand or uot? " 

"I undenitaDd you, Marya Aleks^yevna. You are very 
wise in your plan." 

" WeU then, go along with you I Even if she is eating 
her dinner, don't mind ; call her right out 1 Bring her from 
the dinner-table I so long as she does not know the real 
truth." 

The assurance of Pavel Koustantinuitch's words was so 
impressive that the kJunydtka would have believed him even 
if he had not possessed the gift of a persuasive tongue. 
But the impressive ness of this gift was so great that the 
khozydika would have foi^iveu Pavel Konstautinuit^h. even 
if there had not been substantial proofs that he had con- 
stantly aeted gainst his wife, and purposely brought Vi6- 
rotchlsa and Lopiikh6f together, in older to block the 
" ignoble marriage " of Mikhail Ivanuitch. But how did 
they get married? Pavel Konstaiitjnuitch was not stingy in 
giving her a dowry. He had given Lopukh6f five tljousand 
rublea in cash, and he had given the marriage and all its 
cost at his own expense. Tbraugh him the young people 
had exchanged little notes. They had met at tlie house of 
his colleague, the natchalnik Filaotyef, "a manied man, 
your ladyship. Although 1 am a man of little account, the 
maiden honor of my daughter, your ladyship, is dear to me. 
They met in my presence ; and although we have not money 
enough to justify giving a boy of the age of ours a tutor, 
yet I hired one for an excuse, yonr ladyship," etc., etc. His 
wife's unreliability Favel Konstantinuitch depicted ia the 
daikest colore. 

How then could she help being convinced and foi^ving 
Pavel Konstantinuitch? And the main thing — what a great 
and unexpected piece of happiness ! Joy softens the heart. 
The khozydlka began her speech of forgiveness with a very 
long explanation of the thoughts and actions of Marya 
Aleks4yevna, and at first asked Pavel Konstantlnnitch to 
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aend bis wife away; but he implored her, and Bhe herself 
acJinowledged, that it waa rather for show thau because she 
meant it. Finally it waa decided that Pavel Koustan- 
tinuituh should retain hie plac« as manager ; that they 
should give up their rooms facing tlie etreet and take 
another suite in the back of the building, on condition that 
his wife should nut dai-e to Bhow her face in those places on 
the first dvor where the kitozydika's eyes might fall ; and 
that she should be obliged to go out of doors, when she 
weut at all, by a staircase that lay far from the kkoxydika'a 
windows. From the twenty rubles a mouth that hod been 
added to his salary, fifteen rubles should be taken back and 
five rubles would be left to him for a compensation for the 
manager's enei^ in the khozydika'a interests and towards 
the expenses of bis daughter's wedding. 

xxni. 

Marta Aleksbtbvna had a number of schemes in mind as 
to the way to act towards Lopukh6f when he should come in 
the evening. The moat revengeful was to hide two dvornika 
in the kitchen,whoat a given signal shonld throw themselves 
on Lopakb6f , and beat him to death. The most pathetic was 
solemnly to pronounce with her own lips, aided by Pavel 
KoostantJnuitch, a parental curse on their disobedient da ngli- 
ter and on him, their murderer, with an explanation that the 
curse was valid, — even the earth, as is well known, does not 
receive the dust of those who are cursed by their parents. 
But tbis belonged to the same category of imaginations as 
the kitozydlka had, in regard to separating Pavel Konstan- 
tinuiteh from his wife; for such schemes, like any otiier 
poetry, have no pi-actical application, properly speaking, ex- 
cept to relieve the heart, by furnishing a framework for end- 
less thoughts in solitnde, and for other explanations, when, 
by and by, she should come to speak about it ; as. for exam- 
ple, he or she might have done this or that, and he or she 
intended to do so, but, owing to his or her kindness, he or 
she felt grieved to do so. 

The plan of beating Lopukh6f and cnrsing her daughter 
were the ideal part of Marya Aleks^yevna's thoughts and 
feelings. But the actual part of her mind and sonl took a 
direction not so lofty, but more practical ; and this difference 
is attributable to the inherent weakness of every human be- 
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ing. When Marja Aleks^yevna came to her aenaes, at the 
galea of the "tSchool of Pagea," she comprehended that her 
daughter had really disappeared, waa married, and had left 
her for good and all ; and this fact came l>efore her imagioa* 
tion iu the I'ovm of the following mental exclamation, " h>be 
has robbed me ! " And oil the way home she kept exclaim- 
ing mentally, and sometimes even audibly, '' She has robbed 
me!" And, therefore, while ahe waa detained for several 
minutes by the process of comnmuicaliiig her gi'ievauce to 
Fc6dor and Matri6na, through humau weakness, — every 
huinan being is carried away, by the espressioii of feeling, to 
such aa extent tliat he olten forgets, in the excitement of the 
spirit, the interests of the mouieut, — Marya Aleks^yevna ran 
into Vi^rotcbka's room, peeked into the drawers of her ba- 
reaii, into her wardrobe ; ahe cast a hasty glance over every* 
thing ; no, apparently everything ia nutouclied. And then 
she began to confirm this reassuring impression by a careful 
examination. The result was that really all her dresses and 
things i-emained there, with the exception of a pair of simple 
gold ear-rings, and an old white mousseline dress, and an old 
cloak, which Vi^rotchka wore when she went away. As re- 
garded the practical direction in which Marya Aleks^yevna's 
acts would take, ahe expected tliat Vi^rotchka would give 
Lopukb6f an inventory of her things, which he would ask 
for; and she firmly decided that she should give her nothing 
from among her possessions of gold and tlie like, that she 
would give her four of the simplest of her dresses, and some 
of the thinnest and oldest of her underwear. To give her 
nothing was impossible, since her noble geueroaity would not 
allow it ; and Marya Al^ks^yevna had always been very strict 
in her observance of noble generosity. 

Another question of actual life was her relation to the 
IchozffdfTca ; we have already seen that Marya Aleks4yevna 
snccesafully solved the answer to it. 

Now, there is a third question, "What can be done with 
the hussy and the rascal?" that ia, with her daughter 
and her unexpected son-in-law. Curae them? that is not 
hard : but it ia useless, except as a dessert after something 
Bubntantial. Only how is this substantial something possi- 
ble ? To lodge a complaint, to bring about a lawsuit, to 
have them arrested I At first, when lier feelings were all 
stirred np, Marya Aleks^vevna looked upon this solution of 
the question from an ideal standpoint, and ideally it seemed 
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to her very delightful. But, in proportion as ber blood grew 
calmer, after the weariness of the utorm, the matter began 
to ai>pear in a dilferent light. Nobodjr knew better than 
Marya AlekB^yevna that-lansuits are conducted tbrougb the 
(^encyofmoney, and money alone; and eatih cases as charmed 
her by their ideal beauty are conduced through tlie agency 
of large, very lai^e, Bums of money, and they are droned 
out unendingly, and, after wasting a great deal of money, they 
often come to nothing in the end. 

"What is to be done [(tftio dyilat]^" At the final up- 
shot it seemed that there were only two courses to take : to 
quai-rel with Lopnkhfif to her heart's content, and to retain 
Vi6rotchka's tbinga when he demanded them, and. as a means 
of doing that, to threaten biin with a lawsuit. But sbe cer- 
tainly must quarrel to ber full sweetness. 

But sbe did not succeed in quarrelling. Lopnkbdf came, 
and began by saying, '^Vi^rotchka and I ask you, Marya 
Aleks^yevna and Pavel Konstantiuuitch, to foi'give us for 
taking this step without your consent." 

Ou hearing this, Marya Aleks^yevna cried, " I shall curse 
her, the good-for-nothing ! " 

But, instead of saying the whole word "good-for-noth- 
ing." Marya Aleks^yevna had only time to say " good- 
for-n — ,'* because Lopukhdf interrupted her, in a loud voice ; 
" I shall not listen to your abuse ; I came to speak about busi- 
ness. You are angry, and you cannot ttpeak calmly, and so 
I will talk only with Pavel Konstantiuuitch ; and, Marya 
Aleks^yevna, you send Fe6dor and Matri6ua to call us when 
you get calmed down." 

While saying Ibis, he started to lead Pavel Konstantinuitth 
from tbe parlor into his bed-iXMim ; and he spoke so loud that 
there was no chance of out-crying bim, and therefore she was 
obliged to stop off short. 

He took Pavel Konstantiuuitch to the parlor door ; here be 
stopped, turned around, and said: "And now, Marya Alek- 
a^ycvna, I am going to talk with you ; but only about busi- 
ness, and it must be calmly." 

She was abont to lift her voice a second time, but ho 
interrupted her again, " Nu, if you can't speak calmly, then 
we shall leave you." 

"Now, what makes you go out, you fool [duroA]?" she 
shouted. 

'' Well, he is leadiug me out ! " 
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" And if Pavel KouataDtinnitch did not choose to speak 
calmly, thea 1 would leave ; it would not make anj' differ* 
ence to me. But why should you, Favel Konstantinuitch, 
allow yourself to be called euchuftinea? Maiya Aleka^yevna 
does not understand business ; she really thinks that she 
can do anything that she pleases with us; but you are a 
tchiiiovnik, you are a man of experience ; you of coui-se 
understand propriety. You t«ll her that she cannot do any- 
thing with Vi^rotcfaka now, and still less with me." 

"The rascal must know tluit nothing can be done to him," 
thought Marya Aleks^yevna, and she said to Lopukhdf that, 
being her mother, she was excited at first, but now she could 
apeak coolly. 

Lopnkli6f returned with Favel Konstantinuitch ; they sat 
down. Lopukh6f asked her to listen until he should finish 
what be had to say, and to postpone what she had to reply, 
and then be began to speak, lifting bis voice powerfully 
whenever she attempted to interiupt him, and thus lie lin- 
ished his speech in safety. It was to this effect: that it 
was impossible to untie them, and therefore the case of Sto- 
reshnikof was beyond recall ; " as you know yourself ; con- 
sequently it will be idle for yon to take the ti-ouble. However, 
do as you please ; if you have extra money, I even adviae 
you to try it ; and, then, again there is faai-dly any reason for 
being vexed, because Vi^rotchka never wanted to marry 
Storeshnikof ; consequently, this case was always beyond 
realization, as yon youreelf have seen, Marya Ateks^yevna ; 
and young girls must certainly marry, and, as a general 
thing, tbey are lost to their parents. It would be necessary 
to give a dowry, and then a wedding itself would cost a 
good deal of money ; but the main thing is the dowry ; con- 
sequently, Marya Aleks^yevna, you and your husband ought 
to be thankful to your daughter for manying without caus- 
ing you any expense." He spoke in this style, and he spoke 
with such detail that it took him a good half-hour. 

When he finisbeti, Marya Aleks^yevna saw that there was 
DO use in bulldozing such a logue, and therefore she began 
to speak about her feelinp;s : how she was particularly 
grieved that Vi6rot«hka should have married without asking 
her parents' consent, because it was very painflil for a 
mother's heart. Now, when a thing touches a mother's feel- 
ings and grievances, then, naturally, the conversation takes 
a turn, as though it were impossible not to speak about 
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them : this, proprii^ty demniKle. Now they have eatiafied 
propriety, — they have spokeD about tliis interesting fact. 
Marya Aleksfiyevna haa eakl that, as a loving mother, she 
was grieved ; ix)pukh6f lias said that she, as a loving mother, 
had no need of being grieved ; and having i'ulfllied the meas- 
ui-e of pi-opiiety, by a disconrse of suitable length about feel- 
ings, they took up another point, also demanded by propriety, 
to wit : tliat site liad always wished Ler daughter to be 
happy. This was said on one side ; and on the other eide 
the reply was made that this was a thing that could never 
be doubted. When the convei-sation hod been prolonged 
to a suitable length on this ix>int also, they began to take 
leave of each other, also with explanations of such a length, 
as is demanded by propriety among gentlefolk, and the in- 
sult of it all proved that LopnkliAf, understanding tlie sor- 
row of a motlier's heart, did not ask Marya Aleks^yevna's 
consent for her daughter to come to see her, because, 
maybe it would be hard for a mother's heart; bnt when 
Marya Aleks^yevna should have heard that Vi^i-otchka was 
living happily, which, of course, was Marya Aleks^yevna's 
sole desire, then her maternal heart wonld be entirely calmed ; 
cousequently, then she would be able to see her daughter 
without being gi-ieved. 

Thus they came to this wise conclusion, and separated 
peacefully. 

"Well, he's a keen one,"' said Marya Aleks4yevna to 
hei-self, as she escorted her son-in-law to the door. 

That night she dreamed a dream of this nature : she was 
sitting at the window, and saw on the street an elegant car- 
riage passing along the street, aud the carriage stopped, and 
from the carrif^e stepped a handsomely dressed lady and a 
man, and they came into her i-oom, and the lady said, "Look, 
mamasAa, how well my husband dresses me ! " and this 
lady WHS Vi4rotclika. And Marya Aleks^yevna seemed to 
see that the stuff of which the dress was made was of the 
very best, and Vi^rotchka said: "The material alone cost 
five hundred silver rubles, and that is a trifle for ns, mavMsha; 
and I have a whole dozen of dresses like this ! and this, 
mamaska, cost nrore, — here, look at my fingers ! " Marya 
Aleks^yevna looked at Vi^rof<^hka's fingers ; and on her 
fingers were rings with large diamonds. "This ring, ma- 
masTta, is worth two thousand rubles ; and tliis one here, 

1 ^u, razbHiiinit, Uteiallr, hlghwBfiiuD, murderer. 
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mamaaka, cost more, — four thouBand rubles,-— and look 
at my breast, mamaska! this brooch cost still more ; it is 
wortb ten tbousand rubles ! " And tben the gentleman 
spoke, — and the gentleman was Dmitri Serg^itch : "All these 
are mere trifles fur us, dear mdmenka Marya Aleks^yevna; 
but the thing of tbe most importance is here in my pocket. 
Look, deur 'mdmenka, at my pocket-book ! Hon fat it is I 
there are cotning but hnndred-mble notes in it, and I am 
going to make you a present, mamaalia, of this pocket-book, 
because it is a trifle to us. Bat this other pocket-book is 
still fatter, dear mdmenka; I do not give it to you, because 
it has no paper money, but only bonds and mercantile notes, 
and every bond and note is worth more than the whole 
pocket-book which I just gave you, dear mdmenka Marya 
Aleks^yevna." 

'* You have succeeded, dear son Dmitri Sei^^itch, in mak- 
ing my daughter and all our family happy ; but where in the 
world, my dear son, did you get so much wealth?" " I, 
dear mamas/ia, became a monopolist ! " 

And while she was awaking from her dream, Marya Alek- 
s^yevna thinks to herself, "Indeed, it would be a good 
thing if he became a monopolist 1 " 

xxrv. 

A WORD OF PRAISE FOB MARTA ALEKS^YEVNA. 

You have ceased to be a person of any importance in Vi4- 
rotchka's life, Marya Aleks^yevna, and now that we are go- 
ing to part from you, the author of this narrative begs yon 
not to complain, that yon are dismissed from the stage with 
an epil<^ue which is somewhat unfavorable to you. Do not 
think that we will treat you without due respect. You were 
fooled, but that does not in the least lessen our respect for 
your good sense, Marya Aleks^yevna ; your mistake does not 
testify against you. You were thrown in contact with people 
such as had never before crossed your path, and therefore it 
was no crime that you were mistaken in them jrhen you judged 
them by vour former experience. All your former life brought 
you to the conclusion that people were divided into two 
classes, — fools and rascals: " Whoever is not a /ooi must 
be a rascal," you used to think ; " and he who is not a rascal 
can only be a fool." 
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'i'his view was very true, Marya Alcke^yevna, until within 
a very short time, Mavya Aleku^yevDa. You have met 
with i)eoi>lii, Marya Aleks6yevna, wlio epoke very gliblj', 
aud you saw that all these people, without a single escep- 
tiiiD, were eitlter foxy, thi'owiug duat in the eyes of others, 
or full-grown stupiiis, not knowing life aud not having 
the wit to accommodate themselves to Gircumstances. Aud 
therefore, Marya Aleka^yevna, you uousidered them as evinc- 
iug stupidity and fail game for deceit, and juu were right, 
Marya Aleks6yevna. Your opinion of men was already en- 
tirely formed when you met the first womau who was neitlier 
stupid nor villauoiis ; it was excusable that you got confused 
and did not know what to thiuk of her or how to treat her. 
Your views of people were already entirely formed when you 
met the first nohle-minded mau, who was uot a simple, pitia- 
ble child, who knew life as thoroughly as you did, whose 
judgments of it were not less correct than your own, who 
could transact business with no less skiU than you ; it was 
excusable that you were mistaken in him and looked upon 
liim as a scoundi'el like yourself. These mistakes, Maiya 
Aleks^yevoa, do not lessen my regard for you as a clever 
and active woman. You brought your husband up from 
nothingness ; you have gained for yourself a competency 
sgainst your decliuing years, — these are good things, and 
they were hard for you to accomplish. Your method was bad, 
but your environment gave you no other method. Your 
methods belong to your environment, and not to you person- 
ally, and hence it is not to your dishonor, but it is a credit 
to your intellect and streiigtbi of chai-acter. 

Are you satisfied, Marya Aleks^yevna, with this acknowl- 
edgment of your good qualities? Of course you must be 
satisfied with this, because you never thought of claiming to 
be lovely or gentle. In a moment of involuntary frankness, 
you yourself confessed that you were a had and dishonorable 
woman, and you did not look upon your wickedness and dis- 
honesty as disgraceful to you, because you proved that yonr 
environment would not allow you to be otherwise. Conse- 
quently, you will not care, because in addition to the praise 
of your intellect and strength of character no praise has 
been bestowed upon you for yonr good qualities ; you your- 
self don't claim to have them, and you do not look upon them 
as worth having, but rather yon regard them as characteristic 
of stupidity. Consequently you will not ask fbrther praUa 
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than what I have just given you. But I can say one 
tbing more in your fnvur : uf all the people whom I do not 
like, and with whom I do not tilce to have businesa, I would 
rather deal with 3'ou than all the rest. Of course you ai'e 
unmerciful wherever it affects your advantage ; but if you 
have no advantage in doing aoj body harm, you will not do 
it out of Btupid little epitefulnexs. You consider that it is 
not worth while to lose time, labor, and money without re- 
turn. Or course you would have been glad to roast your 
daughter and her husl)a]jd over a slow fire ; but you were able 
to curb your reveugeful iucliuatiou and to reason the matter 
over coolly, and you understood that you had no chance of 
succees in roasting thum, and this is a great thing, Marya 
Aleks4yevna, to be al)le to recognize an impossibility ! When 
you once recognized it you gave up your idea of b^iuniug a 
lawsuit, since the lawsuit would not punish the people who 
stirred up your anger; you calculated that those little un- 
pleasantnesses, which a lawsuit would cause them, would 
bring you yourself into more bother and expeuse, aud there- 
fore you did n<)t begin the lawsuit. If it is impossible to con- 
quer an enemy ; if, in causing him a trifling toss yuu are caus- 
ing youi'self a greater, tlien you had better not begin the 
battle ; you understood this, and you bad the common sense 
and coui-age to yield t« an impossibility, without unnecessarily 
causing harm to yourself or anybody else : this, too, was a 
great thing, Marya Aleks^yevna. Yes, Marya Aleksdyevna, 
one can get along with you ; you do not indulge in wrath for 
the sake of wrath, to your own detriment: and this is a very 
rare and veiy important quality, Marya Aleks^ye na. Mil- 
lions of people are more injurious to themselves and others 
than yon are, Marya Aleka^yevna, even though they may not 
have that detestable side that yon have. You are better than 
the ma.jorityof those who are simply bad, because you are 
not without reason and are not stupid. I should have been 
glad to sponge you off from the face of the earth, but I have 
a certain regard for you ; you do harm in no way. Now you 
are spending your time in mean business because your envi- 
ronment is so constituted, but put you into other circum- 
stances, and you would take delight in being harmless, in be- 
ing even useful, because yon do not want to do any harm 
without being paid for it, and it were profitable to you, you 
could do whatever yon wanted ; consequently, you would act 
honorably and nobly if it were advisal^le. You are capable 
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of doing BO, Marya Aleke^yevna, and yon are not to tilamc 
because tltis cnpability is liitent ; that instead of doing so, 
you are acting in a contrary way ; but yuu poaeess it, and 
this cannot be said of all. Wretches are capable of doing 
anything. You are only a bad nomati. but you are notbope- 
leiisly a wretched woman. You are higher than many, even 
if judged liy the moral standard. 

'• Are you satisfied, Marya Aleka^yevna?" 

" What should I be satisfied for, hdtimhka. 1S.y circtini- 
stances are bad, aren't they? " 

" That is all right, Marya Aleks^yevna 1 " 
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PART THIKD. 

BURRIAGE AND SBCOND LOTS. 



Three months have paBsed since Vi4rotehka was rescued 
from the cellar. Tbe Lopakh6fs' affairs have prospered. 
He has had a fair number uf pupils ; be obtained work of a 
certain publisher, to translate a t«zt-book on ge<^raphy. 
Vi^ra PavluTiia also found two pupils, not of the highest 
grade, but still not to be despised. Tt^etber they have an 
iDCome of eighty rubles a month. But such an income 
scarcely allows any one to live iusuriously, but tbey ran no 
risk of running into poverty. Their means have gradually 
increased, and they have calculated that iu four mouths or 
even sooner they can set np their own eBtablishment. And 
this was afterwards realized. 

The system of their lives was arranged, of course not 
absolutely in accordance with Vi^rotchka's half -jesting, 
half-serious plan proposed on the day of their fantastio 
engt^ement, but nevertheless it was very much like it. Tbe 
old man and woman at whose bouse they lived, gossiped 
together about the strange way in which the young couple 
lived — as though tliey were not young people at all, not 
even like husband and wife ; like nobody else in tbe world. 

" Well, now, Peti-ovna, it seems to me just as qnecr as it 
does to you. You could not tell for tbe life of yon whether 
she wan't his sister and be her brother ! " 

" You think that's a good comparison, do you? Between 
brotlier and sister there ain't auy ceremony at all. Rut look 
at them ! He git^ up, puts on his clo'es, and sits down and 
waits till the samovar is brought. Then be mnkes tea and 
calls her, and she too comes out all dressed. What kind of 
a brother and sister's that? Yon had better say this : being 
as there's poor folks who through their poverty have to live 
two families in one apartment ; and you might compare tbem 
to such ! " 

"And how is it, Petrovna, that a husband can't go into 
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bis wife's room? When she ain't dressed, she don't let liim 
in. Wliat does that IooIe lilce ? " 

"You ought to see how they part at night. She eays : 
'/Vos/tcAaS milenki, gooii night.' Then they separate, each 
to sit in their own rooms. They read books, and he some- 
times writes. Just you listen and I'll tell you what hap- 
pened once. She went to bed and was reading a book. 
Then I beard through the partition (it happened I was wide 
awake that night) ; I hear her a gittin' up. And what do 
you think? I was list'nin'. She was a-standin' before her 
lookin' glass a-combin' of her hair. Well [>"<], she seemed 
to be gittin' ready to go out to see some comp'ny. I was 
list'niu'. Out she went. Then [nu] I, too, goes out into 
the entry, gits up in a chair, and peeks through the transom 
into bis room. I was list'nin' as she went to the door. 
*Caa I come in, mUenkif And he says, 'In a minute, 
Vi^rotchka.' He too was in bed. He put on his pante and 
his coat. Now [n«], thinks I, he'll be tyiu' up his cravat. 
But be don't put on his ciavat ; he Axes hisself a little, and 
says, ' Now you can come in. Vi^rotehka.' Says she, ' I 
don't understand something in this book ; please explain it 
to me.' He tells her. ' Well [nw], miflcnAt, (oi^ive me for 
botherin' of you.' And says be, 'Ob, it's nothio', Vi6- 
rotchka; I was only lyin' down, you haven't disturbed me.' 
And so [nu] she went out." 

" And so. she went out ? " 

" And so she went ont." 

" And waa't there nothin' more?" 

" No, nothin' more. But it ain't so queer't she went ont 
60, as 'twas 'cause she went and dressed herself when she 
went to see him. He says, 'Just wait.' Then he dressed 
hisself, and then he says, ' Come in.' You better tell me 
this : what kind of actions is them?" 

"It must be this way, Petrovna; it's a kind of sect, I 
reckon, 'cause you know there's a good many kind of 
sects." 

" It looks like it. See here ! I guess your idee is right." 

Here is another conversation : — 

"Dauilniteh, I axed her about them actions of tbeirn. 
Says I, ' Don't git mad at my question ; hut what's your 
religious views.' 'Of course,' says she, 'it's the Russian.' 
*And your old man [supruzknik'].' 'His is Kusaiaa too,* 
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she said. Saya I, ' Don't you belong to any sec' ?' Says she, 
'No, I don't belong to any. WLat makes you think so?' 
' Beeause,' says I, ' because, lady, I don't know whetlier to 
call joQ Miss or Mrs. Do you live with your old man?' 
She laughed. ' Why, yes, says she, ' o' cooree I do.' " 

" She laughed, did she?" 

"Yes, she did. ' O' course I live with him,' says she. 
'Then,' says I, ' what makes you net as you do? You never 
see him without hJs cIo'gb od, as though you wan't his wife.' 
And, saya she, ' It's because I don't want him to see me in 
diahabilly.' Oh no, they don' belong to any see's at all. 
' Then,' says I, ' wliat malves you do bo ? ' ' So as to keep 
love in the house and git rid of quarrels,' says she. 

"Well now, Fetrovua, that looks as tjiough she spofce the 
truth. Of course, she alius wants to look decent ! " 

" And then she goes on and says, says she, ' If I don't 
■want other folks lo see me in dishabilly, then why should 
my husband, whom I love more, see me before I have 
washed my face. It wouldn't do to show myself before him 
in any such way.'" 

" Welt, so does that look as though she spoke the truth, 
Fetrovua. What makes men fall in love with other men's 
wives? It's because they see then nicely dressed, while 
they see their owu wives — how did yoii call it? oli, yes, in 
dishabilly. It's said so in Holy Writ, in Solomon's Prov- 
erbs, and be was tlie wisest of the Tsars ! " 



n. 

The affairs of the Lopukhfifa prospered. Vi^ra Pavlovna 
was always happy. But one time (this was some five 
months after the wedding) Dmitri Sei^^itch, returning from 
one of liis lessons, found his wife in a peculiar state of 
mind. Her eves were shining with pride and happiness. 
This caused Dmitri Serg^itch to remember that for several 
da3'B past he had se^n in her some signs of mental exalta- 
tion, joyful thoughts, and tender pride. 

" My dear, you seem to be so happy ; why don't you give 
UB the benefit of it ? " 

" I think I am, my dear ; but you just wait a liltle while. 
I will tell you when I am sure that I am right. You must 
wait for several days. And it is going to be a great joy to 
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me, and you too vill be glad, I am sure ; and Eire&Dof and 
Mertsilot' will bu pleased with it." 

" But what in the wuild is it? " 

" Ah, you liave forgotten our agreement, haven't yon, 
not to ask questions? I will lell you when 1 am sure of it." 

Another week passed by. 

" My mileiiki, I am going to tell you my Joy ; only yoa 
must give me your advice, because you know all about it. 
You know that I have been -wanting for a long, long time 
to do something great ; and I have made up my mind that we 
must starta sewing union. Isn't that a good idea?" 

^'Now, my dear, we made an agreement that I should 
not kiss your hand, but that was a general rule ; it did not 
include such an occasion as this. G-ive me your hand, Vi4ra 
Pavlovna ! " 

'■ By and bv, my milenki, when I have succeeded in doing 
it." 

"When j'ou have succeeded, then I shall not be the only 
one to kiss it: Kirsitnuf and Aleks^i Petruvitch. all will want 
to kiss it. But now I am aloue ; and the inteutiou is worthy 
of it." 

" Violence ! I shall scream ! " 

"Scream then ! " 

^^MUettki mOi/ I shall be ashamed, and tell you nothing. 
As though it were anytliiug of such great importance ! " 

"Here is where its importance lies; we all make plane, 
but we don't accomplish anything. But you began to think 
long alter the rest of us, and sooner than all of us have re- 
solved to put your ideas to the test." 

Vi^rotchka bent her head on her husband's breast, and 
hid her face. " My dear, yon have praised me to death." 

Her husband kissed her head. "What a clever little 
head ! " 

^^ MUenki moi, stop! It is impossible to tell you any- 
thing ! Do you know what kind of a man you are? " 

" I will stop. Tell me, my teuder-hearted girl." 

" Don't you dare to address me so ! " 

" Well, you hai-d-hearted one." 

'^jikh! what kind of a man are you. all the time interrupt- 
ing me? Just listen. Sit down quietly. Here, it seems to 
me, is the main thing: that at the very beginning, when you 
select a few, to make the selection very carefully. You must 
have really honorable, good people, not narrow-minded, not 
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fickle, bat steady, and at the same time geotle, so that there 
should uut be any idle quurrtilu umuug them, and that tbey 
bboiild be able to select others of the same kind. Isn't tbut 

"Yes, dear." 

"Now, I have three snch giils. Akhl how long I had 
to bunt ! Now here, my dearest, for the last three mouths I 
have been guiug I'ound amoDg the shops trying to make 
at-quaintances, and I have suuueeded. ()ucb nice girls! I 
have got thoroughly acquainted with tbem." 

''And then, moreover, tbey must be thoroughly up ia 
their art. The business must stand on its own merits. 
Kverythiog must have a soUd foundation of mercantile calcu- 
lations." 

-- Akh! of course it must." 

"What more is left? Why do you need my advice, then?" 

"In regard to the details, mol milenki." 

" Tell me the details. Of course yon must have thought 
yourself about everytbing, and you will be able to accommo- 
date yourself to circumstances. You know that the most im- 
portajit thing here is principle, character, and knowledge. 
DetaiU come of themselves from the conditions peculiar to 
eveiy circumstance." 

" 1 know ; but after all, when you give your approval, I 
shall be more assured." 

They talked for a long time. Lopukhdf found nothing 
to correct in his wife's plan; but as far as s be was concerned, 
the plan developed and became more and more clear as she 
talked it over with him. 

On the next day Lopukh6f took to the office of the " Police 
News" an advertisement: " Vi^ra Pavlovna Lopukh6va 
would take orders for sewing ladies' garments, linen, etc., at 
moderate prices, etc." 

On that very morning Vi4ra Pavlovna went to see Julie. 

'* She does not know my manied name. Tell her Made- 
moiselle Roz&lskai'a." 

" My child, you are without a veil. You come to me 
openly, and tK'll your name to the servant. Now this is 
sheer folly. You are ruining yourself, my child I " 

"Yes, bnt I am maiTied now, and I can go wherever I 
please, and do what I want to." 

" But your husband ; he may find it out." 

" He will be here in an hour." 
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Then the questions began as to how sLe got married. Julie 
was deligbted. She hugged her, she kissed her, bbe wept. 
Wlieo she became calmer, Vi^ra Pavlovna told her the pur- 
pose of her visit. 

" Yon know that old fVienda are not thought of, except 
when tlieir help is needed. I liave a great favor to ask of you. 
I am going to establish a sewiug shop. Give me your orders 
aud recommend me to your acquaintances. I myself sew 
nicely and I have good apprentices. You know one of 
them." Aud, iu fact, Julie koew one of them to be a good 
seamstress. " Here are specimens of my work. This gar- 
meut I made myself ; you see how nicely it fits." 

Julie examined very carefully the fit of the garment ; she 
looked at the embioidery of the shawl, at the little cufTs, 
and she was satisfied. 

" My child, you might he very successful ; yon have both 
skill aud taste. But to succeed you must have a great shop 
on the Nevsky." 

"Yes. I shall establish one there in good time. Now I 
take orders at home." 

Haviug finished talking about business, they began to taik 
again about, Vi^rotchka's marriage. 

" And that Ktoicslmik drank tei-ribly for a couple of weeks, 
aud then lie made up with Ad^le. And I am very glad for 
Ad^le's sake. He is a kind fellow. I am only sorry that 
Ad^Ie has not a better reputation." 

As it came up naturally, Julio began to talk abont the ad- 
ventures of Ad^le and others. Now Mademoiselle Roz&lskala 
is a married lady, and Julie does not think it necessary to 
hold her tongue. At first she sixike reasonably; then she 
was drawn away, drawn away, and began with delight to 
depict their dissipated existence, and she went on and on. 
Vi^ra Pavlovna was embarrassed, hut Jnlie did not heed it. 
Vi^i-a Pavlovna recovered her self-possession, and listened 
with that cruel interest with which you examine tlie features 
of a lovely face disfigured by disease. But Lopukh6f came 
iu. Julie in an instant was changed into a stately woman 
of the world, full of the sternest dignity. However, she did 
not keep up thatrAle very long. After she had congratulated 
I.opukh6f on his wife, "such a beauty," she ^ain got ex- 
cited. " Now, we must celebrate your wedding." She ordered 
a breakfast off-hand ; she offered champagne. Vi^rotchka 
had to drink half a glass in honor of bei* wedding, half a 
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glass in honor of her " union," nod half a glass in honor of 
Julie herself. Her head began to turn. She and Julie shout, 
laagh, and get excited. Julie pinches Vi^rotchka ; she jun)i>s ; 
she runs away, Vi^rotchka after her ; they run all over the 
apartment, jumping over the chairs ; Lopukh6f sits and 
laughs. It unded with Julie making up her mind to exhibit 
her strength, 

" I am going to lift you up with one hand ! " 

" You can't do it ! " 

They began to wrestle ; they both fell on the sofa and 
DciLher felt like getting up, and so they lay there laughing 
until tbey fell asleep. 

For the first time in many years Lopukh6f did not know 
what to do. " Should he waken them? It is a pity ; you 
may spoil a pleasant meeting by making a bad ending!" 
He carefully got up, went across the room to see if he could 
find a hook. He found a book, " Chrouiqiie de I'CEil de 
BtEuf," in comparison with which " Faublas " is virtue 
itself. He sat down on a sofa, at the other end of the 
room, began to read, and in a quarter of au hour, he himself 
fell asleep through tediousness. 

In two hours, Pauline wakened Julie : it was dinner time. 
They sat down alone without Serge, who had gone to some 
great dinner. Julie and Vi^rotchka again got hilarious, and 
then again they grew serious ; when they bade eaoh other 
farewell they became eutirely serious, and Julie ttiought of 
asking — she had never had a chance to do so before — 
why Vi^rotehka meant to establish a sewing shop. If she 
wanteil to make money, then it would be much easier if she 
would become an aetress, or a singer : she lias such a strong 
voice. This matter caused them to eit down again. Vi6- 
rotchka began to desciibe her plan, and Julie aguiii became 
enthusiastic, and she poured out blessings, and, among other 
things, she declared tliat she, Julie Lc Tellier, was an 
abandoned woman, and she wept, bnt slie knew what virtue 
was, and again she wept, and again she kissed her, and 
again she broke out into blessings. 

Four days later Jiilie came to Vi^ra Pavlovna and gave 
her a good many orders for herself ; she gave her the ad- 
dresses of a nnmber of her fiiends, from whom she might 
also receive orders. She brought Serge along with her, 
telling him that it could not be avoided : " Lo|>ukli6f called 
on me, and now you must return it." Julie behaved with 
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' exemplary serionsneBs, and kept it op wiUiout the least 
failure, although she stayed at the Lopukhfifs' a long time. 
She saw that there were no thick walls, but Ihin punitious, 
aud that her remarks might be overheard. Hhe did iiot get 
cxcit«d, bat she fell rather into a bucolic IVame of mind, 
looking with delight at all the particulars of the poor estate 
of the Ixtpukhofs', and rindtiig that that was the way to live ; 
that men ought not to live otherwise ; tliat only in moderate 
circumstances is true happiuess possible, and she even 
announced to Seige that she would go with him to live 
in Switzerland, where they would ha\'e a little house amid 
the fields and mountains, on the shore of a lake, loving 
each other, fishing, taking care of their garden. Sei^e 
declared that he was perfectly ready, but he wanted to 
wait and see what she would say at the end of three or 
four hours. * 

The thunder of the elegant carriage, and the prancing of 
Julie's woudei-ful horses, made a startling impression on the 
inhabitants of the fifth block, between the Middle and the 
Little L'rospekts, where nothing of the sort had been seen, at 
least since the time of Peter thu Great, if not longer. Many 
eyes were looking as the wonderful phenomenon stopped at 
the locked gates of a one-storied, frame building, with its 
seven windows, and when from the wonderful carriage 
stepxwd the still more wonderful phenomenon of an elegant 
lady, with a brilliant officer, whose important position could 
not be doubted. The grief was geueral, when in a moment 
the gates were opened, and the carriage rolled into the dvor; 
curiosity was deprived of tiie hope of seeing the graceful 
officer, and still more gi-aceful lady, a second time, when 
they took their depai-ture. When Daniluitch returned home 
from his peddling, Petrovna had a talk with him : — 

" Daniluitch, well our tenants must be from among very 
important folks. A general and a generiUaha came to see 
tiiem. The generiUska was dressed so elegant that I can't 
begin to tell you ; and the general had two stare ! " 

How Petrovna came to see the stars on Serge, who had 
never had ai^v decorations, and would not have worn them 
if he had had them, while out on service with Julie, is a 
wonderful circumstance ; but that she actually saw tliem ; 
thnt she was not mistaken, and did not exaggerate, for this 
I will not take her word ; hut I will myself be responsible for 
her : she did actually see them. It is we who know that he 
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did not have them ; but he had Biioh an appearance, that 
fi'om PetrovDa's etaudpoint, it was impossible not to see two 
stars on him, — and so she saw them; 1 am not joking 
when I tell yon that she really saw tbem. 

"And what livery the lackey wore, Daniluitch ! Real 
Knglisb stuff, five rubles an arshin ; such a solemn man he 
was, aud su important, but just as perlite as could t)e ; he 
give me a oivil answer ; he allowed me to feel of his sleeve ; 
elegant cloth. They seem to have so much money that they 
feed it oat to their chickens.' And they sat in our tenants' 
rooms, Daniluitch, and talked with them <»sily, for more'n 
two hours, just as I talk with you, and them tenants did not 
even bow to tbem, and tliey were joking wiih them, and the 
tenant was sitting witli tlie general, both of them sitting com- 
fortably on the chair, and they were smoking ! and our tenant 
smoked right in the general's face, and he sat comfortably 
before bim! tohat else9 Mis cigarette went out, and then 
he lighted it at the general's 1 And with what grace the 
general kissed our lady's little hand ! why, I can't l>egin to 
tell you ! What can we make out of this, Daniluitch ? " 

" Everything is from God, is the way I reason it ; I reckon 
that whether it's acquaintance or I'eJation, it's all from 
God." 

" So it ie, Daniluitch ; there's no donbt about it ; but this 
ia what I think : that either our tenant or liis wife are either 
n brother or a sister of either the general or the generdislia. ■ 
And, to tell yon the truth, I tbink that she must be the gen- 
eral's sister." 

"What makes you think so, Petrovna? It don't seem 
natural. If it was so, thin they'd have money." 

" That's a fact, Daniluitch. It must be this way : either 
the mother or the father had a natural child ; because they 
don't favor each other. Really, there ain't no resemblance 
'tall." 

"That may be, Petrovna; perhaps there was a natural 
child. Such things do happen." 

Petrovna, for four whole days, enjoyed great importance 
in her little store. This little store for three whole days drew 
a part of the public from the store on the other side of the 
street. Petrovna, for the sake of enlightening the public 
during these days, even neglected her work to a certain ex- 
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tent, and slaked the tbirst of those who weie thirsting for 
knowledge. 

The rudiilt of all this was that within a week Pavel Kod- 
Btantiauitch cnme to see his daughter and son-in-law. 

Marya Aleks^yevnn had been unsious to gather some in- 
formntion aliout the lives led by her daughter and the "vil- 
lain." It was not done systematically or constantly, and, 
tor the most part, it arose from a scicntillc instinct of curi- 
osity. Uue of her little gossiping acqunintnnces, who lived 
on the Va^jilj'evaky Island, was euti'usted with the task of 
finding out about Vi^ra Favlovn:i, whenever shu happened to 
pass l)y where she lived ; and the gossip brouglit hir i-eporta, 
as often as once a month, oi- even oftencr, aoeording to cir- 
cumstances. "The LopukhtSfs live in harmony ; they have no 
quarrels ; there's only one thing : there ai'e agooJ many yonug 
folks call on them, and nil the young men are good friends 
and modest. Tlicy do not live luxuriously ; but apparently 
they have money. They not only do not sell ; but they buy. 
She has mitde herself two silk dresses. Tbey have bought 
two sofas, an oblong table, a half a dozen chairs, — they got 
them at a bai-gain, for foity rubles ; but the furnitura is good, 
and it would ordinarily cost a hundred rubles. They have 
notified the landlon) to look for new tenant*. ' We are going 
to leave in about a month for our new qunrtei-s; and to you,' 
— that is, the landlonl, — 'we are very grateful for your kind- 
ness to UB.' ' 2fu!' say the landlonl ; 'of course,' sajs he; 
' and we for youra.' " 

Marya Aleks^yevua was consoled by these report*. Though 
she was a very ixmgli and a very wicked woman, though she 
had tormented her daughter and was ready to kill her, to luin 
her for her own interests, and though she cursed her, because, 
throngh her, she liad failed in her plan of getting rich, — all 
this is true ; but iloes it follow from this that she felt no love 
for her daughter ? It does not follow at all. When the mat- 
ter was ended, when her daughter tore herself away from her 
power forever, what could elie do? Whatever falls from the 
wagon is lost. For all that, she is her daughter ; and now, 
when there was no chance whatsoever for Vi6ra Pavlovna to 
serve Marya Aleks^yevna's interests, the mother sincerely 
wished her daughter good. And then, again, it does Dot 
follow that she would wish things to be God-koows-how, that 
it made no difference with her; she certainly had not sub- 
jected her to auy system of espionage. The steps taken for 
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wateliiog her daughter were only ndoptoci becniise ahe, jou 
must confess, yi&s morally obliged to watch hur; well, and 
in exactly tlie same way, as regai-ds the wishes for bei' good, 
she had to do it, because she was her daughter. Why shouldn't 
Bhe be i-ecoDciled ? All the more when the villauuus son-in- 
law is, according to all appearances, a man of solid charac- 
ter. Maybe he will be of service in time. Thus Marva 
Aleks^yevna, little by little, approached the thought of re- 
newiDg her relations with her daughter. It might have to 
wait half a year, or even a year, to accomplish it ; but there 
was no need of being in a hurry ; tiiue is patient. But the 
news about the general and tlie generdlnfia at once pushed the 
story forward, fully all the remain<ler of the last half way. 
The villain has really proved to be a rt^ne. An ex-student 
{^sludentislika) , without rank, with only a few rubles, he has 
made friends with a young, and therefore a very important, 
and rich general, and the two wives have become acquainted. 
Such a man will get ahead ! Or even, may be, Vi^ra made 
friends with the generdlsha, and introduced her husband to 
the general ; it is all the same. At all events, Vi^ra will get 

And so, soon after getting the news of the famous visit, 
the father was sent to aiiuonuce to the daughter that lier 
mother had forgiven hei-, and wonld be gla<l to see her. 
Vi^ra Pavlovna went with Pavel Kons tan tiuu itch and her 
husband, and they spent the early part of tlie evening there. 
The meeting was cold and constrained. They s|>oke much 
about Feddor, because it was uot a dangerous subject. He had 
gone to the gymnasium ; thej' persuade<l Marya Alcks^yevna 
to put biin into the gymnasium Ivoarding-school. Dmitii Ser- 
g^itcli would visit him there, and during his holidays Vi^ra 
Pavlovna would take him home with hi'r. Somehow or other 
they managed to spend tlie time until tea was ready, and then 
they made haste to leave. The Lopukh^rs said that they 
ex looted callers. 

For half a year Vi^ra Pavlovna had breathed pure air : her 
lungs had entirely foi^otteu the bad atmosphere of wily words, 
vile thoughts, low schemes, all for the sake of lucre, and her 
cellar made a hornble impression upon her. Filth, misery, 
vulgarity of every sort, — everything came up before her eyes 
with the keenness of a novelty. 

" How did I ever have the strength to live in such misera- 
ble bonds? How could I ever breathe in that cellai'? And 
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I not oqI; lived and biuatlied there, but even grew stroDg 
and welli It is wuudtiiful! it ia inuoiupieLttusible! How 
could I grow up there iuto a love for gooduesB ? It ie jncotn- 
pi-ehensible ! It is beyond belief!" tliought Vi^ra Pavlovna, 
as she returned home ; aud she felt lieraelf rescued from 
suffocatioi). 

In a little while after the; got home, the guests whom 
they exijected came, their regular cronies, — Aleksdi Petrfi- 
vitch, aud Natalia Andreyevua, aad Kiraiinof; and the 
evening passed as it usually did. How doubly happy seemed 
her new life to Vi6ra Pavlovna, with Its pure thoughts, in 
the society of wholesome people ! As ^as customarj', they 
had a jolly conversation, will) many anecdotes, and at the 
same time tliey talked seriously about evei-yihing in the 
woi'ld : on the historical events of the time (the civil war io 
Kansas, tlie forerunner uf tlie great war between the Nortli 
and the South, which is now going on, the forerunner of still 
gieater events, not in America alone, occupied the minds of 
this circle. Now evei^body tall;s about polities, but then, 
only a few felt any interest in this subject, find in this Email 
uumber,wereLopiikh6f,Eir6&nof and their friends) ; and they 
talked about the arguments of that day, as to the chemical 
foundations of agriculture according to tlie theory of Liebig, 
aud about the laws of historical progress, without which never 
a conversation in society like this could go on ; and about the 
great importance of distinguishing between real desires, 
which seai'ch, and seek, and find satisfaction for themselves ; 
and fantastic wishes, which cannot be realizid, and which 
cannot find any satisfaction, like the fantastic thirst in time 
of fever, for which, for the one, as well as for tlie other, there 
is one satisfaction, — to cure the organism, by whose dis- 
eased state they are engendered through the disfiguriiig of 
actual wishes and fiiialK, about the importance of this radi- 
cal differentiation which whs brought out at that time by the 
anthropological philosophy, and about everything of this sort, 
and not of this sort, but allied. The ladies at times listened 
to these scientific discussions, which were spoken as though 
there were no Bcientifi<: tei'ms, and took a share asking ques- 
tions sometimes, but more often not waiting foi' the answers ; 
and they have even thrown cold water on Lopukh6f and 
Aleks^i Petr6vitch, when they get too much interested in 
the great importance of recent mineral improvements : bat 
Aleks^l Petr6vitch and Lopukh6f discussed their scientific 
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qaestioos, and were oot disturbed. Kirednof kob a bad help- 
meet ; he was more ; even entii-ely, on the siilc of the UdJCB, 
and they all three played, sang, laughed, till late into the 
night, and then, becoming tired, they finally separated, evea 
the immovable enthusiasts for serious conversation. 



in. 

VltRA. PAVLOVNA'S SECOND DREAM. 

And here Vi^ra Pavlorna falls asleep, and Vi6ra Pavlovna 
dreams a dream. 

A field, and across the field goes a man, namely, her 
milenki, tt^ether with Aleke^i Petr6vitch, and her milenki 
says : "You are intereated in knowing why some dirt brings 
forth wheat so white, and pui-e, and delicate, while other 
dirt does not bring it forth at all. You will soon see the 
difference yourself. Look at the root of this beautiful enr 
of wheat. Around the root is dirt, but this dirt is Just 
pulled up, you might even call it clean ; yon smell a moist 
odor, disagreeable, but not foul, and not putrid. You know 
timt in the philosophical language whicli you and I use, this 
clean dirt is called actual dirt. It is dirt, to be sui-e ; but look 
at it attentively and yon will see th.at all the elements of 
which it is composed are healthy iu themselves. When they 
are gathered together, they make dirt ; but let the atoms 
change in some degree their relative co-ordination, and some- 
thing else will take its place, and all that takes its place will 
be healthy, because the fundamental elements are healthy. 
Whence comes the healthy element of this dirt? Just 
notice the situation of this little field : you see that there is 
a ditch here for the water to mn, and therefore there can 
be no rottenness here." 

"Yes, motion is reality," says Ateks^i Petr6vitch, "be- 
cause motion is life ; and reality and life are one and the 
same thing. But the main element of life is labor, and 
therefore, the main element of reality is labor, and the 
truest sign of reality is activity." 

" So yon see, Aleks^i Petrdvitch, when the sun begins to 
warm this dirt, and the warmth begins to transfer its ele- 
ments into a more complicated chemical correlation, into the 
correlation of higher forme, the wheat ear which grows out of 
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this dirt through the warmth of the sun will be a healthy 
wheat car." 

" Yea, it is bccnase it is the soil of actual life, Aleks^i 
retr6vitcli." ' 

" Now let us go to the uext fiehl ; let us also here pull up 
ft plant, and examiae its root. It ia also dii-ty. But jtist 
uoUce the nature of this dirt. It is uot hard to see that this 
dirt is rotten." 

" This ia fantastic dirt, to use the scientific terminology," 
Bays Aieks4i Petr6vitch, 

"It's so; the eleroents of this dirt are in an unhealthy 
state. It is imtm-al tliat uo matter how they are transixiseLl, 
the things not resembling dirt, derived from this dirt will be 
unhealthy' and rotten." 

" Yes ; it in 1>ecause the very elements are unhealthy," savs 
Aleks4i Petr6vit«h. 

" It will not be hard for us to find the cause of this 
uuhealthiness." 

* ' That is, of this fantastic rottenness,'' says Aleks^i Fetrd- 
vitch. 

" Yes, the rottenness of these elements ; if yon will notice 
the situation of Ihis field, yoii see the water has no ditch, 
and there it becomes Btagnnnt and rotten." 

" Yes, ahsence of motion is absence of lal>oi'," says 
Aleks^i PetrAvitch. *' Beciinse lalior is shown in anthro|)u- 
li^ical analysis to be the radical form of motion, and which 
gives foundation and material for all other forme, — recrea- 
tion, rest, amusement, gaycty; all these witliout the pre- 
liminary tabor have no reality; and without motion, 
there is no life, that is, tliere is no reality ; theiefore, 
tliia dirt ia fantastic, in other words, rotten. Till within a 
short time »%o. men did not know how to restore liealth to 
snch fields ; but now means has been found ; that is, drainnge. 
The anperfliV'US water niiis off in canala, and enough remains, 
and it is kept in motion, and the field liecomes practicable. 
J as this means is not applied, the dirt remains 
^, tliat is to say. rotten, and it cannot produce any 
lantastn^js : whereas, as is very natural, fi'om the good dirt 
good cro^ jod crops, because it is heolthy dirt. And this is 
they get gXlyited to prove ; quod erat demonstrandum, as 
what we wflQ^atin." 
they say in V^^ce in Ijitin the words meaninj; " which was 

As they sp^^Wra Pavlovna did not catch the words, 
to be proven," 
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" And yon, Aleks^i Petrfivitcli, have a desire to amuae 
yourself with Log-Latiu aad syllogisms," says her mileiiki; 
that is, her husbaiid. 

Vi6ra Pavlovua here seemed to join them and say, " Now 
do slop tallciDg about your analyses, identities, and anlhro- 
poi<^isms. 1*16086 talk about eometliing, gentlemen, so that 
I may take part in your convei-sation ; or rather, let us play." 

"Yes, let us play," said Aleks6i Petr6vitch. "Let ns 
play ' Confession,' " 

"Came on! come on! It'll be very gay," says Vi6ra 
Pavlovna. ' ' You su^ested the game ; now you must show 
us how to do it." 

"With pleasure, my sister," says Aleks6i Petrfivitch, 
" Bnt how old are you, my dear sister? eighteen?" 

" I shall soon be nineteen." • 

" But you are not yet ; therefore, let us suppose that 
you are eighteen, and we will all confess what we did till we 
were eighteen, because we must have an equality of condi- 
tions. I will confess for myself and my wife. My father 
was a dlakon in a governmental town, and then lie took up 
the business of book-binding; and my mother took semi- 
narists to board. From morning till night my father and 
mother were always worrying and talking about bow to 
live. Father used to drink, biit only at times when intolera- 
ble want stared him in the face — that was real grief; or, 
when his income was pretty good, he used to give my 
mother all he had, aud say, ' Well, mdlvsJiJca, now thank 
God, yon will not suffer waut for two months to come ; but 
I have left half a ruble in my pocket, and I shall take a 
drink for very joy ' — that was a real joy. Wy mother used 
to get vexed very often. Sometimes she used to iieat me, 
but only when she had a pain in the small of the back, as 
she herself used to say, from lifting the boiler and kettles, 
flora washing all the clothes of five of us besides five scmi- 
nai-iste, and from washing the floors dirtied by our twenty 
feet which did not wear galoshes, and from taking care of 
the cow. It is a real sti'ain upon the nerves to bear too 
much labor without rest. And for all that, ^he ends did not 
used to meet, as she expressed it ; thnt is, she was short of 
money for getting boots for some one of us brothers, or 
shoes for the sisters. Then she used to beat us. She used 
to pet us too, when we. stnpid little children that we were, 
expi-essed a desire to help her in her work, or whenever we 
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did anything clever, or whenever she took a very rare 
moment of rest, and her back did not achu, as she used to 
say — all that was a real joy — " 

" Akh ! don't tell us anything more about your real sor- 
rows and joys," says Viera I'avlovna. 

"If that is the ease, i>erhaps you would like to hear 
Natasha's confession?" 

" I do not want to hear it. She, too, had the same kind 
of real sorrows and joys, I am sure of it." 

" That's absolutely true." 

"But, maybe, you will be interested in bearing my con- 
fession," says Serge, who suddenly appeared to be with 
them. 

" We will see," says Vi4ra Pavlovna. 

" My father and^iother, though tliey were rich, yet they 
always worried and talked about money. Rich people, too, 
are not free from such kinds of worriment — " 

" You don't know how to play ' Confession,' Sei'ge," said 
Aleks^i Petr6vif<;b, politely. "Please tell me why they 
worried about money matters? What expenses woriied 
them? What necessities put tbem into emban'OBsmeDt?" 

" Yes, I understand why you ask tliat," said Serge ; " but 
let us drop this subject. Let us turn to the otiier view of 
their thoughts. They, too, took care of their children." 

" But they always had enough to give their children, didn't 
they?" asked Aleks^i Fetr6vitcb. 

' ' Of course ; but they had to look out that — " 

"Don't play 'Confession,' Serge," said Aleks4i Petrfi- 
vitch. "We know your whole story; care about superflui- 
ties, thoughts about things not necessary, have been the soil 
in which you grew up ; that is, a fantastic soil. Just look 
at yourself! You are naturally not at all a stupid man, 
but a very good man ; maybe not worse and not more 
stupid than we are ; but what are you good for? what is the 
use of your living? " 

" I am good for escorting Julie everywhere that she wants 
me to go. I help Julie to spend all the money she wants to 
spend." replies ^erge, 

"From this we see," says Aleks^i Petrfivitch, "that a 
fantastic and unhealthy soil — " 

"Akh! how tired I am of your realism and fantasti- 
cism ! I don't know frhat they mean by such terms, and 
still thej- keep on using tbem," says Vi4ro Pavlovna. 
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" WoulJu't you like to talk with me?" aska Marya Ateke^- 
yevna, wlio also iiitpeared suddeuly. " You geuilemen get 
away from here, lor 1 waut to talk with my daughter." 

All dieappear. Vi^rotclika finds hei-self aioue with Marya 
Aleks^yeviia. Marya Aleks^yevua'd face aasuuee a laugh- 
iug exprei^aioD. 

"Vi4ra Pavlovaa, you are an educated woman; you are 
BO virtuous and high-toned," says Marya Aleksiyevna, and 
her voice tremblee with anger ; '• you are so kind ; how can 
I then, who am rough and a drunkard, talk with 30U ? Vi6ia. 
Favlovna, you have a bad and beastly mother ; but allow me 
to ask, lady, why your motlier took all the bother she did 
for you? It was alxiut victuals. Thiij, according to your 
idea, is a genuine care peculiar to humanity ; isn't that so? 
You have had scoldings, you have seen bad deeds and 
meanness ; but allow me to ask what they weie meant for? 
Was it for notliing? Was it all nonsense? No, lady; do 
matter how thiugs go in your family, it was not an empty, 
fantastic life. You see, ViSra Pavlovna, I have learned to 
speak as you do, in scientific taogui^e. But it may grieve 
you and sliame you, Vifira Pavlovna, tliat your mother is a 
bad and ill-tempered woman? Would you like, Vi6ra 
Pavlovna, for me to become a good and honest woman ? I 
am an enchantress, Vi^ra Pavlovna ; I can bewitch things ; 
I can fulfil your wish. Just look, Vi^fa Pavlovna! your 
wisli is already being fulftlted. I, who am vixenish, vanish. 
Look at thii kind mother and her daughter I " 

A room. On the door-sill snores a drunken, unshaven, 
miseraiile man. Who it is cannot be told ; his face is half 
covered with his hand, and the rest is discolored and bruised. 
A bed. On the bed a woman ; yes, it is Marja Aleks^yevna ; 
but how kind, but how pale she is ! how feeble, though she is 
only forty-five years old I how exhausted ! By the Itedside is 
a young girl of eighteen. " It is I myself, Vi^rotchka ; hut 
how ragged I seem ! What does this mean ? my complexion 
is BO yellow, and ray features are so rough ! and what a 
miserable chamber ! Scarcely any furniture ! " 

" Vi^rotchka, my dear, my angel," says Marya Aleksfiyevna, 
" just lie down and take a rest, my treasure. Why do you 
watch with me? I can attend to myself. This is the third 
night that you have not slept." 

" Never mind ; I am not tired," says Vi^rotchka. 
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" I am not any better, Vi4rotehka. How will joii get along 
without me? Your father's pitLaiice is aa smalt ns it can 
be, and he himself is a |>oor support to you. You are a pretty 
girl. There are many bad people iu this world. There will 
be no one to waicli over you. I tremble for you." \i€- 
rotchka weeps. 

"My dear, don't be grieved; I am telling you this, not 
to blame you, but to warn you. What made you leave home 
on Friday, the day before I fell sick? " Viirotchka weeps. 

■' He will deceive you, Vi^rotchka. Give him up." 

"No, mdmeiika." 

Two months pass. How is it that two months pass in one 
minute? An army officer is sittiuf;. On the table before 
the officer is a bottle. On the officer's knees ia she, Vi&- 
rotohka. 

Again two months more have passed in one miuute. 

A lady is sitting. Before the lady she, Vi^rotchka, is 
standing. 

" Can you iron, dear?" 

" I can." 

" To what class do you belong? Are you a serf or free?" 

" My father was a tchlnovnik." * 

"So you belong to the nobility, my dear? Then I can't 
take you. What kind of a servant would you make? Go 
away, my dear ; 1 can't take you." 

Vi^rotcbka is on the street, 

" Mademoiselle 1 ho, mademoiselle ! " says some young 
drunken fellow, accosting her. "Where are you going? 
Let me escort you." 

Vi^rotehka runs to the Neva. 

" Well, my dear, have you seen all these things that my 
magic art has conjured up? How do you like being with 
your kind mother? "asks the real Marya Aleks^yevua, agaia 
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appearing. Ami Dot a good SDohantress ? IlaiD't I hit it 
oil' well? Why don't jou epealt? You have a tongue in your 
mouth, liaiu't you ? I'll squeeze a woi'd out of you .' It e bo 
hard to make you Bpeak. Hare you heen shopping?" 

" Yes," says Vifii-otchka ; and she trembles. 

" Have you seen, have you heard, what's going on? " 

" Yes." 

"Do they live well, them learned folks? Do they read 
books, and thinic as you do about your new plan for folks 
getting along better ? Do they ? Tell me ! " 

Vi^i'otchka says nothing, but she trembles. 

"£*.' there aiu't nothing to be got out of you. Do they 
live well ? Hear my question ! " 

Vi^rotchka says nothing, but she is in a cold sweat. 

" One can't git a woi-d out of you ! Do they live well? I 
ask you. Arelhey good? I ask you. Would you like to belike 
them? You don'tspeak! You turn away your phiz ! Just 
listen, Vi^rotchka, to what I am going to say ! You are 
educated ; you are educated on money that I stole. You are 
thinking about the good ; but if I had not been had, you would 
not have even known what good is. Do you understand? 
You owe ALL to me. You ai'e my daughter. Do you under- 
stand? I am your mother ! " 

Vi^rotchka weeps and irt'mbles, and ie in a cold sweat. 
" Mdmeiika, wtiat do you want of me? I canuot love you," 

" Do I ask you to love me ? " 

" I should like at least to respect yon ; but I cannot do that, 

" Do I need your respect?" 

"What do you want, then, mdmenkaf Wliy have you 
come to me, and why do you speak so harshly to me ? What 
do yon want of me ? " 

"Be grateful, you selfish girl 1 Do not love, do not respect 
me? lam a vixen ; why should you love me? lam bad; 
why should you respect me? But you uiidei'stand, Vi^rkft, 
that if X were not what I am, you would not be what you are. 
You are good because I am bad. You are sweet-tempered 
because I am a vixen. Underatand that, Vi^rka, and be 
grateful." 

"Leave me, Mary a Aleks4yevna; I want to spealc with 
my sister." 

Marya Aleks^yevna vanishes. 
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The bride of her biidegrooms, the Bister of her aieteTB, takes 
Vi^rotclika by the haud, ■' Vi^rotchka, 1 ulways wanted to 
be kind to you because I am kiud and I am just as the pei'soa 
ia with whom I epeak. But uuw you are iiielauulioly,'so you 
Bee I too am melancholy. Look 1 do I make a good appear* 
ance being melanuholy? '.' 

" You look better than any one else in the world." 

" KidS me, Vi^rotchka. We both of ua are sad ; and yet 
your mother Bpoke the truth. I do not like jour mother, but 
1 need her help." 

'* Can't you get along without her? " 

" By ami by I shall lie able to get along without her. when 
people will not need to be ill-teiapered ; but now it is impos- 
Hiblti. You see, ^iud people c-aimot get to tlieir feet alone. 
It is the ill-tempered who alone aie sti-ong. Tliey are keen. 
But yon Bee, Vi^i'otchka, that there are different degrees uf 
ill-temper : Bome of them want everything in the world to go 
to the bad ; others, who are just as ill-tempered, want things 
to improve, because it would be better for their interests. 
You see it was necessary for your mother's plans to Lave you 
educated. She took your money which you got by giving 
lessons, because she wanted her daughter to capture a rich 
son-in-law for her ; and lor that same reason she wanted yon 
to be educated. You see she had b.td thoughts, and yet they 
brought forth guo<l for mankind. Haven't you been bene- 
fited? But many bad people act otherwise. If your motlier 
had been Anna Feti*6vna, would yon have studied so as to 
become educated? Would you have learned what was good, 
and loved it? No ; you would not have been allowed to learn 
about the good ; you would have beeu made a doll. Isn't it 
80 ? Such a mother must have a doll in her daughter, because 
she herself is a doll, and she is always playing dolls with 
dolls. But your mother was a bad woman ; yet she was a 
character. It was necessary for her that you should not Iw a 
doll. Don't yon see how tlie wicked vary? Others are hin- 
dering me, because I want men to be men, and not dolls ; 
they want meu to l>e dolls. And other bad people are help- 
ing me. They do not consciously help me, but they give 
ample chance for men to be men ; they gather the means for 
men to be men, and this is alt that I want. Yes, Vi^rotchlca, 
now I cannot get along without such had people, since they 
work against the other kind of bad. My bad jjcople are bad, 
but under their cruel bauds the good is growing. Yes, Vi4- 
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rotehka, be grateful to your mother. Do not love her ; she 
U bitd ; but ^ou uwe everything to her, know that ; without 
Iier, jou would not have been ! " 

'* And will it always he so, or will it change ? " 

" No, Vi^TOtchku, it will not always be so ; it will change 
by and by. When the kind become strong, 1 shall not need 
the ill-teun>ered; and this will be soon, VMrotchka. Then 
the bod will see that it is impossible for them to be bad ; and 
those ill-tempei-ed wLo had any character will beuome kind. 
They weie ill-tempered only because it was contrary to tlieir 
iuteresta to be kind ; because they know that gootlness is 
better than badness. They will begin to love it when it will 
be possible fur them to love it without injuring their 
interests." 

"And what will become of the bad who were dolls? I 
feel sorry for them, too ! " » 

They will play with other kinds of dolls, only they will be 
haj-mlesB dolls. But they will have children different from 
what tliey themselves are, because I will make all men to be 
men, atid I shall teach their children not to be dolls, but 

"^M/ how good that will be !" 

" Yea, even now it is good, because this good is in prep- 
aration ; at least, those who, helping to bring it about, are 
already enjoying it. When you, Vi4rotchka, help your cook 
to get your dinner i-eady, it may be suffocating in the kitchen, 
but it is good for you. What do you care for the gas and 
suffocating odors ! All enjoy sitting at dinner, but mora 
than all he who helps get it ready ; it tastes doubly sweet to. 
him. And you like to eat good things, Vi^i-olchka, don't 
you ? " 

"It is true," says Vi^i-otehka; and she smiles because 
she was caught in liking sweetmeats, and in liking to pre- 
pare them in the kitchen. 

"Then, why are you melancholy? You are aot melao- 
choly any more ! " 

" How kind yon are ! " 

" And happy, Vi6rotchka ; lam always happy, Vi^rotchka ! 
Even when 1 am melancholy, yet I am happy ; is not that 
true?" 

" Yes ; but when I axa melancholy, you also come as though 
you were melancholy, and you always drive away the blues. 
I am happy with you, very happy." 
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"Let us Bing it!" 
"All right!" 

" Vi^rotchlta ! Vi^rotijlika, have I waked yon up? How- 
ever, breakfast is ready, I was frightened, 1 heard you 
groaning ; 1 cume iti, and you were singiog in your sleep." 

-'No, toy miknki, you didn't wake me; I should have 
waked myself. But what a strange dream I bad, miknki; 
1 will tell you at tea. Leave me ; 1 want to get dressed. And 
how did you dare to come into my room without permission, 
Dmitri Serg^iteh? You foi^et youself. Were you fright- 
ened about me, my viitenki9 Come here, and I will kiss yon 
for it ! " She kissed him. " Now leave me ! leave me ! I 
want to get dressed." * 

" Ob, let me stay ! I'll act aa your dressing-maid." 

" Nu! I don't object, only how shameful it is." 



IV. 

VifeRA Pavlovna's sewing union was established. The 
foundations were very simple at fii-st. — so simple, indeed, 
that it is not worth while to speak of them. Vi^ra Pavlovna 
did not make any rules at all for her flrat three seamst ■'esses, 
except that she would pay them a trifle moie than tlie regu- 
lar aeaustresaee were getting at the shops. There was noth- 
ing particularly strange about the business ; the seamstresses 
saw that Vi^ra Pavlovna was not a womsn of mere words, 
not fickle ; and therefore! without any hesitation they ac- 
cepted her offer to work with her. There was no reason for 
hesitation in the fact that a woman of moderate means 
wauled to establish a sewing shop. These three girls found 
three or four more. They selected them with the same care 
with which Vi^ra Pavlovna proposed to tliem, and in these 
conditions of choice there was nothing worthy of suspicion ; 
that is, there was nothing out of the ordinary ran about 
it. A young and modest woman wishes the working girls 
in her establishment to l>e girls of straightfoiward character, 
kind, considerate, inclined to stiiy in one place; is there 
anything strange about that? She does not want any quar- 
rels, that's all i and thcn^fore it's clever of her, and Dothing 
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mure. Vi6ra Pnvloviia made arquaiutance with these chosen 
girla ; she became very well acquainted with them before 
she agreed to accept them ; that waa natural. It shows that 
she is a woman of Bound commuu sense, and tliat's all. 
There is nothing to deliberate about ; there is nothing to 
distrnst. 

Thus they worked a month, receiving in due time the 
wagea which had been agreed upon. Vi^ra Pavlovna was 
constantly at the shop, and they learned to look nt>on her aa 
an economical, careful, and reasonable woman, with unusual 
consideration for them, and thus ahe won their full confi- 
dence. The was nothing extraordinary about that eitlier, 
nor was anything noticeable except that the mistress wna a 
g(X>d mistress, in whose hands the business would succeed ; 
ebe knows how to manage. 

But at the end of a month Vi^ra Pavlovna came into the 
shop one day with some kind of an account-book ; she asked 
her seamstresses to stop work, and listen to what ahe hod to 
say. 

She began to speak, in very simple language, things which 
were comprehensible, very comprehensible, but whidi Iilt 
seamstresses had never heard before, either from her or 
from anybody else. 

" Now that we know each other well," she began, " I can 
sa3' of you that you are good workei's and good girls. And 
you will not say that I am a fool. Consequently X can speak 
with you frankly about my ideas. If you should find any- 
thing strange in tliem, you will think carefully about them, 
and not insist that my ideas are foolish, because you know 
tliaC I am (hot a foolish woman. This is the plan that I 
propose : — 

''Good people say that it is possible to establish sewing 
shops whei'e aeamsti'esses might work to much greater profit 
to themselves than in thoae shops that we know about. And 
so I wanted to make an experiment. Judging by the first 
month, it appears that it can be done. Vou have been re< 
ceiving your wages regularly, and now I want to tell you 
how much over and atiove your wages and all other expenses 
remain hi my hands as clear profit." 

Vi^ra Pavlovna road over to them the debit and credit 
account for the mootii. In the expense account were reck- 
oned) besides the wages paid, all other expenses. — the 
rent of the shop; light, even down to Vi4ra Pavlovna's 
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cbui^es fur &n izvoaltckik, nliii:h she hired in the iaterests of 
tilt; tfliup, and cu»t aliuut a I'uble. 

" You Bve," ehe (loiitinued, " there remaias in mj- bands 
BO much inouey> Nuw what am I goiug to do with it? I 
have establislmd this »ewiug shop with the express purpose 
of letting the profits go to ihe very seamatiesaes by whose 
work it was earned. Tlieiefore, 1 am going to divide it 
among you. This first time, all of you will get ao equal 
share; each one of you her own. IJy and by we van see 
whetlier we cannot manage it l>etler, or whether there isn't 
some other way that will not he still more pi'ofitabie for you." 

She divided the ruoney. 

For some time the seamstreasea could not believe their 
senses, so great was their surprise ; then they b^an to pour 
out their thanks. Vi^raFavlovnagave Ihem sufficient time to 
express their gratitude for the divisiou of the money, so that 
she might not hurt their feelings, by refusing to listen, for 
that would liave looked like indiflerence to their opiuiuns 
and inclinations ; then she continued : — 

" Now 1 must explain to you the hardest question of all ; 
it will be sure to arise, and I do not know as I shall be able 
to make it plain to you. Yet I mnst apeak al>out it. Why 
didn't 1 keep the money, and what was my design in estab- 
lishing the shop, if I did not intend to profit from the advan- 
tage arising from it? I live with my husband, as you know, 
and have a sufficiency : we are not rich, but we have all that 
we need. If I aiu in need of anytliing, all 1 have to do 
would be to ask my huabau<l for it ; and I should not even 
have to ask him, for he would see that 1 was in want of more 
money, and I should have it. He does not spAd his time 
now in doing those things which bring him in most money, 
but in those things which be likes best. And as we love 
each other dearly, it pleases him most of all to do those 
things which I like, and it is the same with me. Therefore, 
if I should be short of money, he would undertake some 
business which would be more profitable than his present 
occupation, and he is able to find such a bnsiuess, because 
he is a clever and an able man ; but you have some idea 
of him, and the fact that he does not do so, is pi'oof 
positive that the money which we both have is enongh for ns 
both. This is because I have no great hankering af^r 
money, for yon know that different people have different 
desires, and not all care for money ; some hanker after 
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balle ; some aller fine dresses, or cards, and all such people 
are ready to ruin tiKiustlves fur tUe suke of their passion, 
aud a good many do ruin t lie m selves, and no oue is surprisetl 
that their passion is dearer to tbem than money. Aud my 
hohby happens to be this thing which I am trying to arrange 
witli you, and 1 not only do not rnin myself for the sake of my 
hobby, but 1 do not even spend any money on it ; I am only 
too glad to give np some of my time to it, and do not take 
any of the profit for myself. Well, now, acooi-ding to my 
idea, there is nothing sti-unge about this ; for who expects to 
make any money out of his pet hobby i* Evervbodv else 
even goes to expense for the sake of gi'atifying it, but I do 
not do that ; I do not put any money out. Consequently, the 
advant^e lies on my side, compared with otheis ; for 1 ride 
my hobby and get pleasure out of it, witliout any loss to 
myself; whereas, othei-s have to spend money for their 
pleasures. And why is it that I have tliis hobby? This is 
the reason : Kind and clever people have written many 
books about the way men Bhould get along in this world; 
how nil should have the cliance to enjoy life, and our prin- 
cipal way, Ibey say, consiBte in starting shops act-ording to 
a new system. Aud so I want to see for myself whether we 
sliall be able to stait such a system as is needed. It is just 
the same as when one man wants to build a fine house, 
another, to plant a splendid garden, or orangery, so as to 
get pleasure out of them ; so do I want to start a flue sewing 
shop, so that I may have pleasme in it. 

" Of coui'Se, it would have been satisfactory enough, if I 
were to divide the ]>i'ofits among you every month, as I have 
just done •» but clever people say that there is si ill a better 
way of doing it, so that tliere should be more profits, and the 
profits themselves should be ust'd to much better advan- 
tage. They say that this can be very easily dctne. Now, 
we shall see. I shall tell you, by d^rees, what can be done, 
according to tlie ideas of clever people; and if you your- 
selves will take notice, as yon look on, and anything which 
promises well suggests itself to you, we can try to do it, 
little by little, according to circumstances. But I must 
confess to you, that without your aid, I cannot take this 
new step. Nothing new shall be tried without your ap- 
proval. Clever men say that only what people themselves 
want to do turns out well. And I think so, too. Conae- 
quently, you need not fear any new departures ; for every- 
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thing will go on in the old way, unleaa you yourselves wnnt 
to make a change. Without your own wish, notliiug can be 
done. 

" And now, this is my last order, as mistress of the shop, 
without your advice. You see that accounts must be kept, 
and care must be taken that there are no unnecessury 
expenses. Last month 1 managed the business myself, but 
henceforth, I do not want to tuke charge of it. Select two 
of your number to act in concert witli me. I wilt not do 
anything without them. Ic is your money, and not mine; 
therefore, you must look after it. As yet, the thing is au 
experiment. It has not yet been shown who among you is 
most capable of managing it ; so, for the time being, those 
who are selected must serve for only a short term, and iu a 
week you will find out whether it will l>e necessary to select 
others, or leave the former in their places." 

Long discussions were awakened by these unusual words. 
But Vi6ra Pavlovna bad already gained their confidence, and 
siie spoke so simply, not going too far in advance, not 
conjuring up any extraordinary prospects, wliich, alter a 
moment's enthusiasm, would fade away into distrust, that 
tlie girls did not look u[)on ber as a lunatic, and that was ail 
that was required, — that she should not be regarded as a 
lunatic. The experiment pn^ressed slowly. 

Of course it progressed slowly. Here is a short historv 
of the shop for the first three years, during whicli it played 
the principal part in the life of Vi^ra Pavlovna herself. 

The girls who at first made up tlie personelle of the new 
shop were carefully selected ; they were good seamsti'esses ; 
they were directly interested in the success of the scheme ; 
therefore, it was natural that the work went on successfully. 
The shop never lost any of its customers who once enti-usted 
it with oi-ders. There was some envy manifested on the part 
of several shops and factories, but it did not produce the 
least effect except to oblige Vi^ra Pavlovna to take out a 
license to display a sign, so tiiat tliere might not be any 
chicanery. Soon more orders began to come in than the 
girls who at first made up the union were able to fill, and thus 
tliey were obliged gradually to increase their numbers. At 
the end of a year and a half there were twenty girls in the 
union, and after that still more. 

One of the first results of giving a decisive voice to the 
entire shop in the management of its business was a deciaioa 
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which might have been expected : in the very first month of 
their rtgime the girls deciiled that it would uot do for Vi^ra 
Pavlovua to work without paj. When they auuounced this 
decision to her, she said that they were right. They wanted 
to give her the tliird part of the profits ; she laid it aside for 
some time before she ventured to explain to tliem that it was 
diametrically opposed to tlie fundamental idea of tjieir 
scheme. For some time ttiey could not understand this ; 
then afterwards they came to the conclusion that Vi^ra Pav- 
lovna refused a special share of the profits, not from self- 
conceit, bnt from the nature of the experiment itself. By 
this time tlie shop had expanded to snch dimensions that 
Vi^ra Pavlovna by lierself was not able to attend to all the 
cutting, and so she had to get an assistant. They gave Vi^ra 
Pavlovna tlie same wages us tlie other cutter. The money 
which slie bad l«en laying aside was now, by her request, 
taken back into the common fund, with the exception of 
what was due her for her work as cutter ; the balance was 
employed in the establishment of a bank. For about a year 
Vi^ra Pavlovna spent the larger part of each day at the 
shop, and really woiked as hani as any one else, according 
to the schedule of hours. When she saw the t)Ossibility of 
spending less time in the shop than a. whole day, her ns^es 
were reduced in propoilion. 

How should the profits be divided? Vi^ra Pavlovna wanted 
to bring it about that the profits should be divided equally 
among ttiein all. They consented to this only towai-ds the 
middle of the third year ; before that time ttiey tried several 
different schemes. At first they ditided the pi'ofits propor- 
tionally according to the wages earned by each ; then they 
came to the conclusion that if a giil missed work for a few 
days on account of illness or any other iinpoi-tant i-eason, it 
would not be fair to reduce lier share of the division money, 
which, pi-operly speaking, had not been gained during those 
few days, hut by the general course of the work and the gen- 
eral 8tHt« of the shop. Then they went a step further, and 
agreed that the cnttera and other girls who received extra 
wages, by delivering orders and other duties, were already 
BufHeientiy paid by their extra wages, and tliat therefore it 
would be nnfair for them to get propoi-tionally more than 
the others also in their share of the profits. The ordinary 
seamstresses who had no extra duties were so modest that 
they did not ask for any charge, altliongli they saw the ia- 
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justice of the other arrangement, wLicli was due to their own 
vote ; tlie olhci's wlio liaU tliis extra eoiuiieusatioa Celt tiie 
awkwai-diiess of availing tliemaelves of the extra division, 
and when tliey once camo iato the spirit of the sclieme, tbey 
entirely refused it. It is necessary, however, to remark that 
this temporary modesty, the patience of the ones and the re- 
fnsul of the others, was not a remarkable step, taking into 
tlie consideration the constant improvement in llie affaii-s of 
both sides. The most difficnlt task of all was to develop the 
idea that the ordinary seamstresses were nil et^titled to an 
equal shave in the profits, notwithstanding tlie fact that some 
of them were earning more wages than others ; that seam- 
stresses who were working more successfully than others wei'e 
already siilHciently compensated for the success of their work 
by gettiug better wages. The last change in the way of 
dividing tlie profits was accomplished in tlio middle of the 
thii-d year after the shop girls undei-stood that the receiving 
of the pi-ofits was not the reward for the art of one or two of 
their number, but the resnlt of the general character of the 
shop, the result of its arrangement, its aim, — and this aim 
meant equality, so far as was [lossible, in ihe pi-ofits, for all 
participating in the work without regard to their personal 
peculiarities, that upon this character of the union depended 
the participation of the workera in the profits ; but tlie ciiar- 
acter of the union, its spirit, its aiTangemoot, consisted in 
the participation of all ; and for this participation of all every 
member was a necessary factor. The silent acquiescence of 
the most hesitating and of the least gifted is no less bene- 
ficial for the preservation and development of the scheme, no 
less profitable f()r all of tliem, and for the success of the 
whole enteiprise, than the active zeal of the most lively and 
gifted. 

I omit a good many details because I am not descril>- 
ing the workshop, but I simply enter into it with suf- 
ficient fulness to illustrate Vi6ra Pavlovna's activity. If 1 
mention some details, it is only liecause I wanted to show how 
Vi^ra Pavlovna acted ; how she conducted the business 
step by step, patiently and tirelessly, and how firmly she kept 
up to her rule not to show her hand as mistress, but to ex* 
plain, to advise, to plan, to offer her assistance, to bring to 
a successful issue the decision of her co-operatives. 

Tlie profits were divided every month ; at first each girl 
took her share and spent it separately apart fi-om the others ; 
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caeti one had immediate necessities, and they were not in the 
habit of acting togi^ther. But when after constantly partici- 
patiDg in the buainess, thc\' bad acquired the habit of uuder- 
Btaniliug the entii-e procedure of the work in the ehop, Vi4ra 
Pavlovna turned their attention to the Tact that in theu* busi- 
ness the qoantity of orders vai'ied in different months of the 
year, aud that therefore it would be advisable, during the 
most profitable montlis, t^ put away a portion of their profits 
against those months when the profits wei-e not so great. 
The accounts were kept with great ttccuracy ; tlie girls knew 
that if any one of them left the shop, she would get with- 
out auy didleulty her share of the earnings remaining in the 
depository ; tlierefore they consented to accede to this plan. 
A smuU reserve capital was established ; it gradually grew ; 
they began to look for various ways of applying it. From 
the very lirst, all understood that this reserve capital could 
be drawn upon in the way of loans by those members who 
bad any extraordiuarj- need of money, and that no interest 
would be charged for its use. Poor people have the idea 
that respec!tabte help iu money ought to be given without iu- 
tei'cst. After thi^ b^uk was established, there followed a 
commis^iou house for purchases ; the girls found it more 
profitable to l>uv tea, coffee, sugar, foot wear, and many other 
things through this sliojj, as it bought goods not at retail but 
at wholesale, cousequeutly cheaper. From this in a short 
time they branched out still further; they began to under- 
stand that it might also be possible to arrange for the purchase 
of the bread and provisions which tliey nsed to buy every 
d;ty from the bakeis and retail shops. But here they saw 
that to do this they must live iu one neighborhood ; they be- 
gan to gather into circles, each circle occupying one suite, 
and they tried to get quarters near the shop ; then the shop 
had to establish its agency to transact business with the 
bakeries and the stores. In a year and a half or so, almost 
all the girls were living in one large apartment, had one 
general table, and purchased their provisions iu exactly the 
same way as is done in great establishments. 

Half of the girls were lonely souls. Some of them had old 
women as relatives, mothers, or aunts ; two supported aged 
fathers, and a good many had little brothers and sisters. On 
account of these family relationships three of the girls could 
not live in the g-eneral apartment : one of them had a motlier 
whom it was impossible to get along with ; the second had a 
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mother who was a IcItittdvnUsa, and did not want to live with 
peasant girls ; the third had a druukeu father. These only 
inade use of the ^ency just the same as those eeamBti'esaes 
did who wi^re not girls, but married women. But, apart 
from these three, all the other giila who had relatives to sup- 
port lived in the general apartment. They lived l»y thera- 
selves iu one suite-, two or three in one room ; but their male 
or female relatives were given rooms according to eireum- 
Btauuea. Two old ones had separate rooms ; all the other 
old women lived together. For tlie little boya there was a 
separate room, and two others for the little girls. It was 
decided that the little boys could stay until they were eight 
years old ; those above tiiat age would be put out to learn a 
trade. 

There was an accurate account kept of everything, in order 
that the whole association might get used %o the idea that no 
one was gettiug auy ailvantage over anybody else, that they 
were not iloiug each other any harm. The aecouuts of the 
single girls in the apartment lor rooms aud board were very 
simple. After some hesitation, they decided to charge for a 
brother or sister, under eight years of age, the fourth part of 
the expenses of a grown-up girl, and that then the support 
of a girl until she was twelve was to be reckoned at one-third ; 
after she was twelve, tlie price should be one-half of that of 
her sister. When the little girls should reach tlie age of thir- 
teen, they should enter the shop as apprentices, if they did 
not succeed in establishing themselves otherwise ; and it was 
decided that from sixteen and upwards they should enter aa 
full members of the union, provided tiiey were found to be 
skilful seamstresses. For the support of the grown-up rela- 
tives, as much, of course, was charged as for that of the 
seamstresses : for separate rooms there was an extra charge. 
Almost all the old women, and the three old men, who lived in 
the onion apartment, busied themselves in the kitchen and in 
other domestic duties, and for this, of course, they were paid. 

All this can be told very quickly in words, and in reality 
it seemed very easy, simple, and natural, nlien it was once 
accomplished. But everything was done very deliberately, 
and every new step cost a great many ai^nments, and every 
change was the result of a whole series of experiments. It 
would be very tedious and dry to describe the other details 
of the shop as particularly as we have told about the division 
of the profits. In r^ard to many points it is not necessary 
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to speak at all, li.'st we ehould weary the reader; but we 
must briefly mention one or two otber tliiiigs. For instance, 
that the uuioii had its ^enoy for selling ready-made cloth- 
ing, which was made at the time wheu they wei-c not busy 
witli orilera. A BeparatA store tliey could not as yet accom- 
plish ; but tbey made airangemeuts with one of the shops in 
the Gostinui Dvor. They established a little shop iu the 
Fushing Market ; two of the old wonien took chaise of this 
little shop. But it is iiecessary to speak with a little more 
fulness alxint one side of the life of the union. 

Vifira Pavlovna, from the very fii-st, began to bring them 
books. After she ha<l given her directions she began to read 
Blond. She would read half an hour, or an hour, if she 
were not interrupted by the necessity of giving out new work. 
Then the girls took a rest f lom listening ; then followe<l some 
more reading, and another rest. It is hai-dly wui-th mention- 
ing that the girls, from the very fli'st, became interested in 
the reading ; some of them had beea fond of it eten before. 
In two or three weeks, the rending during the working hours 
took the form of a regular course. In ttiree or four months, 
two or tiiree good i-eaders were found, who were delegated to 
relieve Vi6ra Pavlovna, to read half an hour ; and tliia half- 
liour was I'cckoned as regular work. When the duty of i-ead- 
ing aloud was taken from Vi^ra Pavlovna, Vi^ra Pavlovna, 
who even before need to vary the monotony of reading by 
telling stories, began to speak ofteuer and moie at length ; 
then her stories turned into a channel resembling elementary 
courses in various brandies of knowledge. Afterwards — 
and this was a very great step — Vi^ra Pavlovna saw the 
]>0B8ibility of introducing a regular course of instruction. The 
girls became so ambitious to learn, and their work went on 
BO Buccessfully, that they decided to take, during their work- 
ing day before dinner, a long rest for hearing the lessons. 

"Aleks^i I'etrovitch," said Vi^ra I'etrovitch once, while 
she was at the AleitsAlofs, " I liave a favor that I want to 
ask of yon. Natasha is already on my side. My sewing 
union is becoming a lyceum for all possible knowledge. Be 
one of its pi-ofessoi-e." 

" Well, what shall I teach? Latin or Greek or logic or 
rhetoric?" said Aleks^i Petrovilch, laughing. "My spe- 
cialty would not be very interesting, accoi-ding to your opin- 
ion, and the opinion of another man whom yon know." 

" Yes, you are needed, just because you ore a specialist. 
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You must serve as the buckler of morality and the epecial 
directiou of our scieuce." 

'' That's true. 1 see that without me there would be ao 
morality. Give me a professorship." 

" For instance, Russian history or international history." 

" Capital ! But I will read this subject up, and I shall be 
taken as a specialist. EscelleutI Two occupations, — to 
be a prolussor and a buckler." 

Natalia Andi'4yevDa, Lopukhdf, two or three students, 
and Vi6ra Pavlovna herself were the other professors, as 
they called themselves in jest. 

Tc^etlier with the course of instructions, they also ar- 
ranged for amusemeuts. They had evening parties ; they 
had picuicB out of town, — at first I'arely, but afterwards, 
when tliej had more money, more frequently ; tiiej" took 
boxes at the theatre. During the third winter they took ten 
places in the pai^iuet circle during the Italian opera. 

How delightful, how exciting this was to Vi^ra Pavlovna I 
tiiere was much labor and care, and she also had disappoint- 
ments. The misfortune that befell one of the best girls in 
the union powerfully affected not her alone, but the whole 
shop. Stlsbenka Pributlkova, one of the three girls whom 
Vi^ra Pavlovna herself found, was very handsome, and was 
very modest. She was engi^cd to a good and kind young 
man, who was a tckinomiik. Once, as she was walking on 
the street rather late, some gentleman accosted her. She 
hastened her steps. He followed her, and canglit her by the 
arm. She snatched herself away from him and started to 
run 1 but by the motion of pulling away her arm, she hit his 
chest, and on the pavement was heard the ring of the polite 
gentleman's watch. The polite gentleman caught H^henka 
with perfect self-possession, and with a feeling of legal right, 
and cried out, " Robbery ! police!" Two policemen came 
and took S^heiika to the station-house. Meantime, nothing 
was known in tlie shop as to what had become of her, and 
tbey could not imagine where she could be lost. On the 
fourth day a kind soldier, attached to the station -honse, 
brought Vi^ra Pavlovna a note from Sfishenka. Lopukh6f 
immediately went off to see about it. He was treated in- 
sultingly; he gave them back in their own coin, and went 
off to Serge, Sei^e and Julie had gone out of town to a 
great picnic, and did not come back for two days. Two 
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hours after his return, one of the offluials begged Sisheoka's 
pardon, and went to beg her biidegi-oom's pavdoa into tlie 
bargain, but be could uot find ttie young man. The bridu- 
gFoom had been to see S^henka the evening before at ttie 
station, and having learned from the policemen who were 
placed in charge of lier the name of the dandy {/rant), went 
to him, and challenged him to a duel. Before bo was chal- 
lenged, the dandy apologized for his mistake in a very insult- 
ing tone ; but after he had received tlie clialleuge, he burst 
into a peal of laughter. The tckmovnik said, " Here, then, 
you will not refuse this challenge," and slapped him in the 
face ; the dandy seized a slicii ; tlie tcliiiioonik hit him in 
tlie chest ; the dandy fell to the ground, and his senantd 
hurried to the noise. The barlii. was picked up dead ; ho 
had been knot/ked violently to the floor, and struck his cheek 
on the sharp corner of a table. The tchinovnik was put in 
prison, a criminal suit was instituted, and no end could be 
foreseen to this case. What was the result? Thei-e was no 
result ; only, from that time, it was sad to look at Sdshenka. 
The shop had several other experiences; not criminal like 
this, but likewise not vei\v gay. Very ordinary occurrences, 
such as cause girls long tears, and young or middle-aged 
men not long but pleasant recreation. Vi6ia Pavlovna knew 
that, according to the existing ideas aud conditions, such 
occurrences were unavoidable ; tliat young girls could not be 
kept in perfect safety, either by thfir own care or by that 
exercised by others. It is just the same way as it used to 
be in old times, in regard to amall-pox, before jwople leariu'd 
to get rid of it. Now, wlioever suffers fi'om small-jjox, is 
himself to blame, and much more, those near to him ; but 
once it was otherwise ; no one was to blame e-'icept the mis- 
erable weather or the wretched town or village ; for the per- 
son suffering from small-pox probably carried the contagion 
bv not putting himself into quarantine, until he got well, 
The Name thing is true now of these stories. Some time in 
the future people may get rid of this kind of small-pox also. 
Means have been found for it ; but people are not yet ready 
to adopt it, Just ns it took a long time, a very long time, 
for people to he willing to adopt preventatives against the 
small-pox. Vi4ra Pavlovna knew that this miserable weather 
was to be found mainly in cities and towns, and it gets vic- 
tims even from the most careful hands : but this is a very 
poor consolation, when yon know only that " I am not to 
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blame, my dear, for jour sorrow ; nor are you to blame, 
youreelf." Nevertlielese, every oae of ttiese ordinary octur- 
reuces caused Vi^ra Pavluvna much grief, and still more 
labor. Sometimes it was neceBsary to look up the girls 
in oi-der to help them; but more frequently there was no 
need of hunting ; it w.is ouly necessary to hel|>, to pacify, 
to restore courage, to bring back self-respect, to reason, to 
bid them cease weeping, — "If you stop doing so, you will 
not need to weep." 

But Iter happiness was much more, oh, much more ! 
Everything waa happiness, except these sorrows ; and these 
sorrows were only exceptional and mii; occurrences. To-day 
or a hall-year you may be sorry for one ; but at the same 
time you are glad for all others ; and wlieii two or tliree 
weeks have passed, you may be glad for this one too. 
Bright and gay Wiis the ordinai7 eoui-se of the busineps, and 
it filled Vi^ra Pavlo\'na'B heart with constant happiness. 
And if sometimes things went hard owing to these griefs, 
yet exceptionally happy circumstances compensated for them ; 
and these arose oftencr than her griefs ; for instance, they 
succeeded in establishing the yonug sisters or brothers of 
oue or another of tlie girls; on the third year two girls 
passed their examinations as private teachers. What a iiap- 
piness that was to them 1 There were several good things 
of this sort. But more often the cause of happiness for 
the whole shop, and for Vi^ra Pavlovna, was a marnage. 
Tlicre were a good many, and all were fortunate. The mar- 
riage passed off very gayly ; there were evening pai-ties be- 
fore and after it, a good many surprises to the bride from 
her friends in liie shop, and a dowry was given her from tbe 
reserve Aind; and, then, again how much work Vi^ra Psv- 
lovna had; she bad her hands full, of course. One thing 
at first seemed to the shop indelicate on the part of Vi^ra 
Pavlovna: the first bride asked V 14 ra Pavlovna to be her 
nuptial god-mother, but her request was not granted ; the 
second did likewise, and was also revised. More often the 
bridal nuptial gml-mother was Mrs. Mertsdlova or her mother, 
who was also a very nice lady ; hut Vi^ra Pavlovna always 
refused ; she would help dress the bride, and escort her to 
the church, but only in the capacity of one of her IVieuds. 
The first time they thought that the refusal was out of dis- 
pleasure for something or other ; but that was not so ; Vi4ra 
Pavlovna was very glad of the invitation, only she did not 
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accept It ; the secoDd time it was believed that it was from 
mere modesty ; Vi6ra Favlovna did uot want to appear Id 
public as tlie patroness of the bride. And, indeed, it was 
true that she avoided ail appearaaces of being influential. 
She always took pains to bi-iug others to the front, so that a 
good many of the ladies, who came to the shop to give order, 
could not distinguish her from the other cutters. But Vi4ra 
Favlovna took the greatest delight when she was explaining 
to any one that the whole establishment was founded and 
supported by the girls themselves. With these explanations 
she tried to convince heraclf of what she wanted to believe, — 
that the sliop could get along without her, so that, in time, 
other shops might be established of the same kind, entirely 
spontaneously ; and why not? wouldn't it be a good thing? 
It would be better than anything else ; even without any 
leadership, outside of the rank of seamstresses, but by the 
thought and planning of the seamstresses themselves. This 
was Vi4ra Pavlovua's pet dream. 



And thus three years have passed since the anion was 
fonnded, and more than tliree years since Vt6ra Pavtovna's 
marriage. How quietly and busily ]>assed these three years, 
how full they were of calmness, happiness, and all that was 
good! 

Vi^i-a Favlovna after waking, long takes her case in bed ; 
slie tikes to take her ease, and as it were, to doze ; and yet 
siie does not doze, but she thinks of what must needs lie 
done; and so she lies, not dozing and not thinking; yes, 
she is tliinking, " How warm, soft, good, how comforlAblu 
it is to sleep in tlie morning " ; and so she lies and takes 
her ease, until from the neutral room — no, we must say 
from one of the neutral i-ooms ; there are two of them now, 
because it is the foni-th year of their wedded life — her hus- 
band, that is her mtlenii, says, "Vi^rotchka, are you awake?" 

" Yes, rnilenki." 

That is as good as to say that her husband may begin to 
make the tea (in the morning it is bis work to make the tea), 
and th:it Vi6ra Pavlovna — no, in her room, she is not ViSra 
Favlovna, l>ut Vi^rotehka — may dress herself. How long it 
takes to dress herself 1 No, it does uot take her long, — one 
miuute ; but she plays long with the water ; she likea to splash 
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in it, and then she takes considerable time with her hair. 
No, elie does not take v<!ry luuuh time for it; stic ai'raoges it 
in a minute ; but she trilles witli it, because she lilies lier 
hair ; however, sometimes she is long busy with one of the 
itnpoitant stages of her toilet, putting on her shoes; she 
wears elegant shoes ; she diesses very simply, but shoes are 
her passion. 

And lure she comes out to tea, kisses her husband. 
"How did you sleep, milenki?" She talks with him at table 
about diirercnt trifles and serious things ; however, Vi4i'a 
Pavloviia — DO, Vi^rotclikft, because at morning tea slie is 
still Vi^rotchka — drinks not as much tea as cream ; tea is 
only pretext for ci-eam, she has more than half a cup of it ; 
cream is also her passion. It is hard to find good cream in 
Petersburg, but Vi^rotchka manages to find the best that 
there is, without any adulteration. She dreams of having 
ber own cow ; well, if business improves as it has been doing, 
it can tie realized in a year's time. But now it is ten o'clock. 
" MUeiiki" goes off to give his lessons or to business ; he is 
employed in tlie office of a mannCacturer. Vi^ra Pavlovua — 
now she is Vii5ra Pavlovna again, until the next morning — 
looks after tlie house; she has one servant, a young girl 
whom she has to teach eveiything, and after you have taught 
her, it is necessary to break in a new one. Vi^ra Pavlovna 
does not keep her servants long ; they all get man'ied ! 
Within a half-year or a. litUe more, you will see Vi^i-a Pav- 
lovna working on a collar or a pair of cuffs, preparing herself 
to be tlie bride's nuptial godniollier ; here it is impossible to 
refuse. "How is it possible to do othei'wise, Vi^ra Pav- 
lovna? you have made all tlie arrangements yourself, there is 
no one besides you." Yes, there is a great deal of care about 
the house. Then it is necessary to go and give her lessons ; 
she lias a good many pupils, about ten hours a week ; more 
would be too hard, and she would not have any time. Before 
the lessons it is necessaiT to stop in the shop for a little while, 
and on her way home she has to look in once more. And 
then comes dinner with the milenki. At dinner they almost 
always have company; one, more often two. More than 
two is impossible ; when they have two to dinner, it is neces- 
sary to do extra work, to prepare a new dish eo as to have 
enough. If Vi6ra Pavlovna feels tired when she gets home, 
dinner is made more simple. She sits till dinner time in her 
own room, resting, and the dinner is put on as it was begUD, 
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without her belp. But if she is Dot tii-cd, affairs in the 
kitchen begin to boil and steatn, aad extiii disht's appear at 
dinner, some biiked dish, but more ottan sometliing tLat can 
be eaten with cream ; that is, something that will serve as an 
e:£cuse for cream. 

At dinoer Vi^ra Pavlovua asks questions and tells about 
things ; moic often she tells stories. And bow can she belp 
telliug them ? How much news she has to tell altout the 
shop ! After dinner she sits a quarter of an hour longer with 
Hie inllenki. Then comes do svediinya (good by)i ood they 
each go to their own room ; and Vi^m I'avlovna lies down 
on her little bed, and takes her ease and I'eads, and very often 
she falls asleep, nioi-e often than not. Every other da)' she 
takes a nap for an hour or an hour and a half; this is a 
weakness, and it is a weakness of alow character. But Vi^ra 
Favlovna sleeps after dinner when she can get a nap ; and 
she likes to go to sleep, and she feels neither shame nor re- 
gret for this low-toned weakness. She then gets up, after 
sleeping or lounging for an hour or two, dresses, and goes 
again to the shop, and remains there till tea-time. If they 
do not have cotiipanj- in the evening, then at tea she has 
another talk witli the milenM, and for lialf an hour they sit 
in the neutral room; then itis, "I>ostieddwya, mfienAi"; they 
kiss each other, and part till breakfast. Now Vi^ra Favlovna 
sometimes works or reads, or rests fram reading by placing 
on the piano, till very late, ev<'n till two o'clock. She has a 
grand piano in her room ; the grand was bought not long 
ago ; hitherto their i>iaiio was rented. This also was a great 
happiness, to own their own grand ; it was cheaper, too. 
It was bought at a bargain, for a hundred rubles, — a small 
Erarovski, second hand ; it cost seventy rubles to have it 
put in order ; but the grand was of an excellent tone. Some- 
times the mllenki comes to hear her sing ; hut only seldom : 
he is too busy. Thna goes the evening : work, reading, plac- 
ing, singing; hnt reading nnd singing most of all. This is 
when they do not have company. But very often they have 
visitors, generally young people, younger than the " miltm-ki," 
and younger than Vi^ra Favlovna herself; their number in- 
cludes the instructora of the shop. They esteem Lopukli<6f 
very highly ; they consider him one of the best minds in 
Petersburg, and perhaps they are not mistaken. And their 
tie to the LopnkhiSfs consists in this : they feel that it is 
profitable for tliem to talk with Dmitri Serg^itch. To Vi4ra 
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Piivlovnft they show immenBe respect ; she even allows them 
to kiss her band, not feeling that it is any degradation to 
herself, and slie behaves towards theio as though site were 
fifteen years tlieir senior; that is, stie behaves herself in 
such a way when she dues uot get into a gale; but, to tell 
the truth, she very often gets into a gale. IShe likes Xa run, 
to frolic with them, and they ai-e all delighted, and there is 
a great deal of dancing and waltzing, a great deal of simple 
running about, a great deal of plajing on the (liano, a great 
deal of talking and laughter, and probably more singing 
tlian anything else. But the running, laughter, and every- 
thing else does not in the least prevent the young people 
from absolutely and entirely and boundlessly worshipping 
Vi4ra Favlovua, from respecting her — as may God grant 
respect for an older sister ! — as a mother, not even a, good 
mother, is not always respected. However, singing is not 
frolicking, though sometimes one canuot get along with- 
out the nonsense. But for the most part, Vi^ra Pavlovna 
sings seriously ; and sometimes, when she does not sing, she 
jiUiys seriously, and her hearers tlien sit in dumb silence. 
Not infrequently they have guests who are older, or who are 
of the same age as the Lopukhdfs ; for the most part, Lopuk- 
))6f's former classmat.-s, or IViends of his former comrades, 
two or three young professors, almost nil bachelors ; almost 
the only married people are the Mertsilofs. The Lopukh6fs 
do not very often go out, and they go scarcely anywhere else 
than to the Merta4lofs', or to ftlrs. Mertsdlova's parents' ; 
these kind and simple-hearted people have a good many sons, 
who occupy important places in all possible official depart- 
ments ; and tlierefore at the house of the old people, who live 
in some comfort, Vi6ra Pavlovna sees a varied and different 
calibered society. 

Free, ample, active life, not without its luxuries ; lying at 
ease in her soft, warm bed ; cream, or baked dishes and cream ; 
it is a life that greatly deliglils Vi6ra Pavlovna. 

Can there be any better life in tlie world? To Viira Pav- 
lovna it seems impossible. 

Well {da), \a early youth nothing better can he im^ned. 

But years pass on ; and with the years, things improve, if 
life goes on as it should, as it goes on with a few now, aa it 
will pass with a good many in the future. 
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VI. 



Once (it wag towards tbe end of summer) tbe girls gstli- 
ered, ftccoi'diiig to their custom ou Simday, at the outskirts 
of tlie city I'ur a picnic. During the summer they used tu 
go out almost every holiday ia boats to the islands. Vi^ra 
Pavlovua generally went with tiiem, and tliia time Dmitri 
ISei^^it4;h wcut along too, and that made thU picnic remark- 
able. His company was a rarity, and it was the second 
time thiLt he had been with them. The shop, when they 
heard about it, was greiitly pleased. " Vi^ra I'ailovna will 
be gayer thau usual, and it may be expected that the picnic 
will be particularly hilarions." Some of them, who had 
intended to spend their Sunday otherwise, changed their 
plans and joined those who had decided to go. It was nec- 
essary to take instead of four great hampers, five, and after- 
wards the number was increased to six. Tlie company 
consisted of fifty peoi>le or more. There were moie than 
twenty seamstresses (there were only six who did not take 
part in the picnic), three middle-aged women, a dozen t-hil- 
drcn or S'), — mothers, sisters, and brotheis of the seam- 
Bti-csses; three young men — bridegrooms (one was a watt;h- 
maker's apprentice, the second was a small dealer, and these 
two were not in the least inferior in mannei-s to the third, 
who was a school-teacher) ; there were five other young men 
of different ranks, among them even two army ofUcers ; and 
there were eight univei-sity and medical students. They 
took with them four big samooara, great heaps of different 
baked things, hnge reserve stores of cold veal and other 
eatables. The people are young, diere will be nnicli motion, 
and the fresh air besides ; one can count on their appetites. 
There are half a dozen bottles of wine. For fifty people, 
including fifteen young men, it does not seem a great 
supply ! 

And, in point of fact, the picnic turned out better than 
was even expected. They had everything. They danced 
in sixteen conples. and then in twelve, and also in eighteen ; 
and in one quadrille they had even twenty out at once. 
They played high spy, about twenty-two couples of them ; 
they improvised three swings between the trees; and iu the 
intervals they drank tea and partook of luncheon. For half 
an hour — no, less, much less — almost half the company 
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listened to a discussion between Dmitri Sci^^itcli and two 
students, the most radical of ull liis yuiinger frieuils. Tliey 
fouud in each other's ai^uments iueousequeutiaUty, moder- 
antism, and bourgeoisism.' Tbtjse were the terms ttial tbey 
applied to encb otiier ; but in private each one had a specif 
sin. One student, romanticism, and Dmitri Serg^iteh was a 
scliematist, and the otlier student believed in rigorism. Of 
coui'se a stranger would find it liard to keep up his interest 
iu such a discussion longer than five minutes ; evt'n one of 
the disputants, the romanticist, could not hold out longer 
than an hour and a half, then ran off to tiioae who were 
dancing; but he did not run off iugloriously. He was in- 
dignant at some moderaniist or other (uhnost with me, 
though I was not there at all) , and, knowing that the cause 
of his indignation was not very old, he cried out, " Why are 
you talliing about him? I will tell you the woida which 
were said to me a few daya ago by a respectable pei-son — 
a very witty woman, ' Only till a man ia twenty-five may he 
presei-ve intact llie style of hia thoughta.'" '-I linow who 
that lady ia," said an officer who, to the romanticist's morti- 
lication, joined the disputants, '-It was Mrs. N. bhe said it 
in my presence, and she is really an elegant woman ; but she 
waa caught on the apot. Half an hour before she had said 
that she waa tweuty-six; years old, and do you remember 
how we all ro.ired?" 

And at tliis all four laughed, and the romantiiist beat a 
retreat, laughing. But the ofHcitr took his pliice in tite 
dispute, and the fun was much more lively than before until 
it waa tea-time. The officer, while showing up the rigorist 
and the schematist much more cruelly than the romanticist 
had done, was himself mournl'ully convicted of Augnste 
Comteiam. After tea, tlie officer announced that as long 
aa hia age atill allowed his style of thouglit to be intact, be 
would not refrain from joining other people of his age. 
Then Dmitii Sei^^iteh and, though it waa much against his 
will, the rigorist followed his example. They did not dance 
iu tie dancea, but tliey played high spy. And when the ' 
men decided to run races, to jump over the ditch, then the 
tliree thinkers distinguished themselves as the most agile 
champions of manly exercise. The officer received the flrat 
prize for jumping over the ditch. Dmitri Sei^4iteh, wlio 
was a very strong man, got into a great rage when the 

■ yyekoRfelCventrK'etit moderantiim, burzAuaxnott, ' 
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ofllcer defeated him. He hoped to be first in this contest 
after the rij2:ui'ist, wlio had easily lifted in the air and set 
down again both Dmitri 8e]^6itch and the ofhcer together ; 
for this I'eat aroused no ambition either in tlie otlieer or 
Dmitri Sei^fiitch. The rigorist was a recognized athlete, 
but Dmitri Seig^itch did not care to endure tlie affront of 
not being able to defeat the officer. Half a dozen times 
they grasped each other, mid each time the officer floored 
liiin though not without <liflicuity. Aller the sixth wiestling 
bout, Dmitri Sei^^itch owned himself nudoubtedly the 
weaker of the two. They were botli exhausted. The three 
thinkers tlirew themselves on the grass. They continued 
the dispute, and now Dmitri Serg6itch recognized the value 
of Auguste Comtcism and the officer of schematism, but the 
rigorist remained as before, a rigorist. 

They went homo at eleven o'clock. The old women and 
children fell asleep in the boats (it was a good tiling that 
they bad plenty of warm wraps with Ihem) ; tint all the rest 
talked without ceasing and in all tlie six boats there was no 
interruption to tlie jokes and laught*?r. 



vir. 

Two days later nt morning tea, Vi^ra Pavlovna remarked 
to l)er husband tliat she did not like the color of his face, 
lie said tliat he had not slept well the night before and that 
he had not felt well since evening, but it was of do conse- 
quence, lie had caught a little cold at the picnic ; of course 
during the time when he had been lying on the ground after 
their running and wrestling. He gave himself a httlo 
scolding for his carelessness, but he assured Vi<^ra Pav- 
lovna tliat it was a mere nothing, and he went to his busi- 
ness as usual ; and at supper he said that apparently his ill 
turn bad entirely passed, but on the following morning he 
said that he would have to stay at home for some time, 
Vi4ra Pavlovna, who had been greatly worried since the day 
before, became seriously frightened now and insisted on 
Dmitri Sci^itch calling a doctor. 

" But I myself am a doctor, and can hcnl myself, if it is 
necessary ; but, as yet, there is no need of doing anything," 
eaid Dmitri Rera:i^itch, trying to smooth it off. But Viira 
Pavlovna was inflexible, and so he wrote a note to Kirsinof, 
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adding tbat hia illness was trifling, and that he nsked him to 
call, Bimply to please his wife. 

Thei't'fore, Klrsdnof did not make haste ; he stayed at the 
hospital till dinuer time, aud called at the Lopnkbdfa at six 
o'clock ia the evening. 

*' Welt, Aleksandr, I did well to call jou," said Lopnkh6f ; 
" there is do danger, and I don't think that there is going to 
be any ; but I bave iiiflanimation of the lungs. Of uottrse I 
could bave cured myself without your aid. but for nil that, 
please take my c.ise iu hand. It cannot be helped; it is 
necessary to satisfy my conscience; you see, I am not a 
bachelor, as you ai-e." 

They made a long examination of the lung; Kire&nof 
sounded his chest, and tbey both agreed that Lopiikh6f was 
not mistaken ; there was no danger, and, in all probability, 
there would be none. But the inflammatioo of the lung was 
severe. It would be necessary for him to stay in the house 
for ten days, Lopukh6f for some time having neglected his 
illness, but yet it could be cured. 

KirsSuof had to have a long talk with Vi^i'a Pavlovna, to 
quiet her alarm. Finally she was convinced that they were 
not deceiving Ler ; that, iu all probability, the illness was 
not only not serious, but not even ditHcult ; but this was ouly 
" in aU probability" ; but are there not contingeucies which 
arise contrary to all probability ? 

Kirsdnof began to cail twice a day on the sick man ; they 
both saw that the illness was without complications, and not 
dangerous. On the fourth morning, Kirs^nof said to Vi^ra 
Pavlovna : — 

" Dmitri is all right; everything is going well with him ; 
for three or four days more it may be hiird, but it will not be 
more severe than it is to-day, and tlien be will begin to gain. 
But I want to talk seriously about you youraelf, Vi^ra Pav- 
lovna. You do not act wisely, in sitting up all night; he 
does not need a nui-se ; he does not even need me. But you 
may harm youraelf, all for notbing. Your nerves are already 
very much unstrung." 

For a long time he tried to reason with Vi^ra Pavlovna, 
but without avail. " I know it's nothing," and, " There's no 
reason in it," and " I should be glad to, bnt I cannot," — 
that is, glad to sleep in the niglit-time. and leave her hus- 
band without a watiiher. Finally she said: "All that yon 
are telling me now, be has already told me many times, as 
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yon koow well. Of course, I would have listened to him 
sooner than to you ; consequently, I can't." 

Against each an argument tliere is do disputing. Kirsdnof 
shook his bead and went away. 

He came to see the sick man at ten o'clock, that evening, 
and sat by his bedside, together with Vi6ra Pavlovna, for 
half an hour, and then he said : ■' Now, Vitra PaVlovua, go 
and get some rest. We both ask you to. I am going to 
stay here to-aight." 

Vi6ra Pavlovna hesitated; she herself knew, or more than 
half knew, that it was not necessary to sit all night beside 
the sick man, and here she is compelling Kirsdnof, who is a 
busy man, to waste his time. And what was it ia reality? 
"It apparently is nut necessary"; apparently, bat who 
knows? No; it is impossible to leave the mifenftt alone I 
Who knows what might happen? He may want a drink, he 
may want tea ; he is so delicate, he will not wake u|i ; conse- 
quently, it is impossible not to sit hy his side. But it is not 
necessary for Kii's&uof ; she will not allow it. She said tliat 
she would not go away, for she was not very tired ; that she 
was taking a great deal of rest in the daytime : — 

" Under the present circumstiinces, I beg of you to leave 
Ds entirely to ouraelves." Kirs&nof took her hand and led 
her from the room, almost by main force. 

>* I am really ashamed of her, Aleksaudr," said the sick 
man ; " what a ridiculous part you are playing, to sit up all 
night with a man who is not sick enough to need it. But I 
am very grateful to you. I could not even persuade her to 
hire a nurse, when she was afi-aid to leave me alone ; she 
would not trust me in anybody's hands." 

" If I had not seen that it was impossible for her to be 
calm when yon were in somebody else's cjire, then, of 
course, I should not have disturl>ed my comfort. But now, 
I hope that she will get some sleep. I am a doctor, and I 
am your friend." 

lu fact, Vi^ra Pavlovna, as soon as she touched her bed. 
fell sound asleep. Tliree sleepless nights in themselves 
would not have been so trying, and the worriment liy it- 
self would not have been so trying, but the worriment, 
together with the sh^epless nights, without any rest in the 
daytime, was very dangerous ; two or three days and nights 
more without sleep, and she would have been more seriously 
ill than her husband. 

n,<jr.=^i by Google 
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Eii-sdnof spent tlu'ee niglits more with the sijk mnn, for 
it did not tire liim miiuli, because lie slept \ei'y peacefully ; 
only out of cnrefuluess lie locked the door, bo that Vi^ra 
I'uvlovua should uot see his uuconceru. tjbe suspected that 
he slept instead of watchhig; she was cuhii, however, be- 
cause he was a doctor, and there were no grounds for fear, 
were there? He himself knows whether he ought to sleep or 
uot. She was ashamed that she could not have been calm 
before, so as not to have disturbed him ; but now he paid no 
attention to her assurances, that she would sleep even though 
be were not there. 

" You are to blame, Vi6ra Pavlovna, and, therefore, you 
must be pimished; I do not trust you I " 

But, iu four days, it was perfectly obvious to her that the 
sick man was no longer sick ; tlie proofs even to her skepti- 
cism were very clear; that very eveniiig they were playing 
cards; Loptikh6f was half lying down, or was not eveu 
lying down at all, and he sjxike in a very clear voice. Kir- 
8&nof could stop his somnolent wat^'Jiing, and announced 
that fact. 

" Aleksandr Matv^itch, why have you entirely foi^otten 
me, — I mean mef A'ou are always on good terms with 
Dmitri ; he culls on you very often ; but you have not called 
on US till this sickness — It seems to me for a half a year, 
it's such a long time ! and, dou't you remember, we used to 
be very good friends? " 

"People change, Vii5ra Pavlovna. Then, s^ain, I am 
working very hard, if I may say a word for myself. 1 call 
on scarcely anybody; I have no time; besirles, I am lazy. 
You get BO tired, being at the hospital and the medical 
school from nine o'clock till five, that you don't feel it pos- 
sible to go anywhere else, or make any change, except from 
yonr uniforia into your smoking- jacket. Friendship is a 
good thing; but don't get angry, if I say that a cigar oq 
a Bofa, in a smokiiig-jacket, is better still ! " 

And, in fact, KirsAnof had not called on the Lopukhofs for 
more than two years. The reader has not once noticed his 
name among the common guests, and among tlie frequent 
callers for a long time ; he was the most Infrequent of all. 
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VIII. 



The sapieot rearler — I explain myself only to the mas- 
culine reader ; my lady readei' liati too much understanding 
to be bothered with guessing, and therelbre I do not explain 
to her ; I say this once and for all. There are also among my 
mascuUoe readers not a few who are not stupid, and to this 
class of readers also, 1 do not need to make any explanation ; 
but tbe majority of readers — and this number includes 
almost all literary men, and those who claim to be litei'ar^ 
men — are sapient, and it is alwaja agreeable for me to 
talk with such; tod so the sapient reader says : 'blunder- 
stand how the affair is going to turn. A new romance is 
going to begin in Vi^ra Pavlovna's life, and in this Kir- 
s&uof is going to play a part. I understand even more ; 
Kirsdnof fell in love witli Vi^ra Pavlovna long ago, and 
thiit was the reason why he ceased to call on the Lopu- 
khdfs. Oh, what peiietiation you have, my sa})ieiit readei-s ! 
As soon as you are told anything, then you say, " I thought 
BO," and you plume yourself on your shrewdness. I bow 
before you, sapient reader ! 

And thus in Vi6i-a Paviovna's life appears a new person, 
and it would be necessary to describe him, if he had niit 
already been desci-ihed. When I spoke about Lopukh6f, I 
had some difficulty in distinguishiug between bim and his 
intimate friend, and there was scarcely anything more that 
I could have said about bim that I should not have to re- 
peat about Kirs^nof. And, in fact, everything that the 
(sapient) reader can learn from the following description of 
Ktrs&nora characteristics, will be a repetition of Lopukh6f'8 
chai'acteristics. Lopukh6f was tlie son of a meahclidnin, 
who was well to do for a man of bis rank, — that is, one 
who very often has meat in his ahcid; Kirs&nof was tbe son 
of a clerk in a provincial court, — that is, a man who often 
has no meat in his skelti; or, in other words, not very often 
has meat in his shcki. Lopukhdf, in very early yontli, 
almost fi'om childhood, earned money for his own sup|)Ort; 
KirsAnoE, after he reached the age of twelve, helped his 
father copy papers, and he gave lessons while he was still in 
the fourtli class in the gymnasium. They both, by their 
own exertion, without connections, without acquaintances, 
made their own way. What sort of a man was LopukhiSf ? 
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In the gymDaBiura he di<] Dot succeed ia le&rning Frencb, 
and be did not go further hi German than tlie declension of 
der, die, das, witli few mistakes ; but after he entered the 
medical school, Lopukhdf sooa saw that he coul<) not make 
great pn^ress in Bcieuce with the Russian language alone ; 
he took a French dictionary and such French LKH>ki4 as hap- 
pened to be at band, and tlioae that fell into hie hands were : 
"T^l^maque " and the etories of Hadnme GeuUa, and sev- 
eral livraisons of our clever journal Hevue Etrangire. They 
were not very attractive books, but he took them ; and 
though he was an eager reader, he said, " I shall not open a 
Russian book until I am able to read French fluently." And 
thus he leaiiied French fluently. But he acted differently in 
regard to Geimaa : he rented a room in a house where 
there were a good many German laborera ; it was a wretched 
hole ; the Gei-mans were tiresome ; it was a long walk to the 
medical school, but be lived there until be had accomplished 
what be needed. 

Kirs^nof did in a different way: he learned the German 
through different books, with a lexicon, just as Lopukh6f 
learned French, but French he acquired in a peculiar fashion 

— through one book without a lexicon. It was the Gos|>els, 

— a very familiar book; and be took the New Testament, 
in the translation of Geneva ; then he read it over eight 
times ; the ninth time he understood it thoroughly ; and so 
he mastered it. What kind of a man was LopukhAf ? This 
was what he waa. One time be was walking in a shabby 
nuiform on the Kammenoi-Ostrof Prospekt, on his way from 
bia lesson, for which he got fifty kopeks (thirty cents) an 
hour, though he had to go a distance of three versts from 
the lyceum. A distiuguislied somebody, of imposing mien, 
met him, motions him out of the way in the manner of men of 
imposing mien, and lieai-s straight down u|x>u him without 
giving way. But Lopukh6f, at that time, had a rule, not to 
be the first to turn out for anybody except a woman. They 
bumped .igainst ench other with their ahouldei-s, and the 
distinguished somebody, half turning al)out, said, '* What a 
pig, what a hog you ai-e ! " hnt while he was preparing to 
continue the lesson, Lopukh6f made a full turn towards 
the distinguished somebody, took the distinguished some- 
body by the body, and deposited him in the gntt«r very 
tenderly; then be stood over him. and said, "Don't you 
move, else I will drag you farther where the mud ia deeper." 
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Two muzhiks passed, looked on, praised liim; a Idiinovnik 
passed, looked at Lirn, aud did not praise him, but amiled 
Bweetlj ; sojiiu carriages passed by ; uo one looked out ; it 
could not I)e seen who was l^ing iu the gutter; Lopukh<6f 
stood there for a time, then he, took the distinguished some- 
body, not by the body this time, but by the hand, picked 
him up, led him upon the highway, and said, " j4i:/i, my 
dear sir, how did you happen to get iuto this plight? You 
have Dot done yourself any harm, I hope? Allow me to 
brush your coat ! " 

A muz/iik passed by, and began to help wipe the dirt off 
from the distiuguiahed somebody. Two ineslichdnina passed ; 
they also stopped to help wipe liira off ; thej wiped the diit 
off from the distingnisbe<l somebody, and departed. 

Kir^^nof never had such an experience as that ; but this 
was what happened to him : A certaiu lady, who had people 
to run errands for her, thought that it was necessary to have 
prepared a catalogue of the Hbrai'y left her by her husband, 
who was a follower of Voltaire, and had died twenty years 
before. Why such a catalogue was needed, after the lapse 
of twenty years, is more than I can tell. Kiradnof was se- 
lected to aiTange the catalogue, at a salary of eighty rubles. 
He worked at it a month and a half. Suddenly the lady came 
to the conclusion that the catalogue was not necessary. She 
came into the library and said : " Don't take any more trouble 
about this work ; I have changed my mind. And here's to 
pay you " ; and she gave Kii-sdnof ten niblcs. " Your lady* 
ship" (he gave the lady the benefit of her fhll title), "I have 
already done more than half the work ; out of seventeen 
shelves 1 have ali'eady catalogued ten." 

" Do you find that I have taken advantage of you as re- 
gards pay? — Nicolas, come here and talk this matter over 
with this gentleman." 

Nicholas came in. 

" How do you dare to insult my mamanf" 

" You are a milk-sucker ! " 

An unjustifiable expression on Kirsdnof's part. Nicolas 
was five years older than he. 

"You bad better hear both sides first." 

" Help ! " cried Nicolas. 

" Help? I will show you how to call for help." 

In the twinkling of an eye tlic lady screamed and fell in 
a swoon; and Nicolas felt that he could not move bis 
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hands, wliich ^erc fixed to hie siilee, as by an iron belt ; 
and iudeed thi'v witb piuned by KiisAiiof'a rigUt band, wbilu 
bis ifft baud had Nicolas by the jaw, ready to ciuleh his 
throat, and KirsAnof wae saying, "Just see bow easily I 
can choke jou." And he squeezed his gullet; and Nicolas 
perteivett that it was a very easy tiling fur KiisAnot' to choke 
liim ; but Kirs^nof s hand has already leR his tbroat. lie 
can breathe freely ; and yet Kirs^of s hand is at his throat. 
And Kirednof addressing the GoHaths who appeared at the 
dooi', says : " Stay where yoii are, else I sliall choke him ! 
Get out of here, else I shall choke him ! " All this Nicolas 
understood in tlie twinkling of an eye ; be made a sign with 
his nose, which signified that Kirsinof was right in tlie ease, 

" Now, bi-otlier, see me down stairs," said Kirs&nof, ngaiu 
turning to Nicolas, and continuing to embrace Nicolas as 
before. He went into the front room, went down stairs, 
followed from nfnr by the astonished gaze of the Goliatlis, 
and on tl)e last slep he let go of Nicol;)s' throat, pushed 
Nicolas himself away, and went into a stoi'e to buy a cap, 
in pluee of the one which had remained as a prey in the 
possession of Nicolas. 

Now, what difference can you find between such people? 
All their most prominent features are features not of indi- 
viduals, but of a type; a type ditfering so greatly from 
that to which you are accustomed, sapient reader, that its 
genei-at peculiarities hide the individual dilTeiences in them. 
These people wlien seen amongst others, are like Europeans 
among Chinamen, whom the Chinamen cannot distingubh 
apart. In all of them they see one characteristic, that they 
are "red-headed barbarians, wlio do not understand any 
ceremoniiB." In their eyes the French are just as red- 
headexl ns the English. And the Chinamen are right, as 
they look u[X)n it ; all Europeans are like any one European, 
not individuals, but representatives of a type, and nothing 
more. All of them alike do not eat eoi-k roaches and 
centipedes; they are alike in not cutting people into little 
bits ; they all alike drink bi-andy and wine made from grapes, 
and not from rice. And actually, even tlie one thing which 
the Chinamen see, is their native custom, the drinking of 
tea, practised in a diametrically different way fi-oni their 
way, — with sugar, and never without sugar. 

Thus people of the type to which Ix>pukh6f and Kirs&nof 
belong seem alike to people of a different type. Every one 
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of them is a man, danntleBS, firm, unwavering, capable of 
undei-takiug any matter ; and if he undertakes it, he sticks 
BO resolutely tu it that it cannot slip out of his grasp. This 
is one side of their nature. Another side : each one of them 
is a man of irreproachable integi'ity, so much so that the 
question never even enters our mind, " Is it possible to rely 
on this persoD ud conditionally ? " It is as clear as the fact 
that he breathes with his lungs ; as long as the lungs bre&tbe, 
such a heart is warm and unchanged. You cau lean your 
head upon such a bosom, you can rest upon it. These gen- 
eral featui-es are so prominent that the persoDal peculiaritiea 
are covei'ed over by them. 

It is not long thiit this type has been in existence among 
ns. In former times there were only isolated individuals, 
who gfive promise of it ; they were exceptions, and as ex- 
ceptions they felt lonely and powerless, and for that very 
reason/they were inactive, or they fell into des)>air, or they 
felt exalted, or became romantic or fanciful ; that is, they 
could not iKtssess the chief (-bnracteristic of this type ; 
they could not show any cool practicability, an even, well- 
regulated acttivity, or aciive, souud good sense. Those were 
t>eople who, though tlicy had this vei'y same nature, had not 
yet developed into this type; and this type is a recent 
growth ; in my time it had not yet come into existence, though 
I am not very old ; in fact, am not at nil an old man. I my- 
self could not Itavo come to be such. I was brought «p in a 
different ejwch ; and for the very reason because I myself 
am not of this type, I can, without the least hesitation, ex- 
press my respect for it ; unfortunately I do not give myself 
a word of praise when I say in regard to these people, They 
are good people. 

Tiiis tyi)e sprang up not long ago, and it is growing 
inpidly. It was engendered by the times, it is a sign of the 
times, and, shall I say furtlier, it will vanish with its time, 
and not .1 long time either. Its already short life is doomed 
to be short in the future. Six years ago these people were 
not to be seen ; three years ago tliey were despised ; and 
now ! — but it docs not make any difference what is tlionght 
about them now ; in a very few years, a very few years, these 
people will be called uiion, " Save tis ! " and wbatevei' they 
will say, will be believed by everybody : a few years more, 
and maybe not ye.nrs but months, and they will he cursed, 
and they will be driveu off the stage, they will be hissed and 
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inBulted. AU right, hiea and caat insults, drive tbem away 
and curse ; yoii have gaiued your l>eiii?lit fiom them ; that is 
sufficient for them, and amid the uoise of hisaiuga, amid the 
thunder of curses, they will leave the scene, proud and 
modest, stern aud kiad, as they have ever been. Aad will 
nothing be left of them on the st^c? Is'o. How will the 
world get along without them? Wretchedly, But after 
tbera it will be still better than if they had uot been. And 
years will ])asB, and people will s&y, " After they left, the 
world was better, but still it ia bad enough." And when 
this is said, it shows that the time for this t>'pe has come 
again, and it will come again and be represented in greater 
numbers, in better forms, because then thei-e will be more of 
good in the world ; and t^ain the same history will be 
repeated in a new light. And so it will come to pass that 
men shall say, "Well, now we are enjojing life"; and 
then it will not he an exceptional type, because all people 
will be of this same type, and they will find it difficult to 
understand how there ever was a time when it was considered 
a peculiar type, and not the general nature of all people. 

IX. 

But as Europeans among Chinamen are all of one face 
and one way of acting, only so far as the Chinamen are con- 
cerned, but in reality, among the Europeans there are 
incomparably wider diflierences than among the Chinese ; so 
in this apparently monotonous type, the variety of individu- 
alities is developed into more classes and are more distin- 
guishable from each other than among all the varieties of all 
the different types that are separate from each other. Here 
you find all sorts of people, — sybarites, ascetic, severe, and 
tender-hearted, and every otlier kind. But, as the sternest of 
Europeans is very kind, the most cowai-dly is ver*- brave, 
the moat passionate is very moral in comparison with the 
Chinaman, so it is with these ; the most ascetic of them 
deems it more necessary for all men to be more comfortable 
than is imagined by the people not of this type ; the most 
passionate are more stern in their moral rules than the great- 
est moralizers not of this type. But all this they interpret 
according to their own fa^^hion ; and morality, comfort, and 
sensuality and goodness, they understand in a peculiar way ; 
and they all understand them in the same way, and uot only 
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do^hey all underetand Ihem in one way, but this one way is 
Buch a way that morality, comfort, gooduees, aud passion are 
all regarded as otie atid the same tiling. But all this, again, 
Is only when it comes into corapaiisoQ with the uoderstaud- 
iiig of tlie Cbinaiiieo ; among themselves a great deal of 
difference is found in imderetandiug these things, according 
to the differences of their nature. But how now to bring 
into harmony this couflict of nature and understanding among 
themselves ? 

In CO Dversations about their own affairs among themselves, 
and only among tliemselves, and not among Chinamen, 
European natures give expression to iheir characteristics. 
Thus, among the people of this type, apparently there is a 
very great variety of natures when they are among them- 
selves, and only among tiiemselves and not with strangers. 

We have had before «e two people of this type, Vi6ra 
Pavlovna and Lopukh6f, and we have seen how their rela- 
tions were arranged between them. Now there comes in a 
third person. Let us see what difference will be shown now 
that we have the possibility of comparing the other two with 
this one. Vi^ra Pavlovna sees before her Lopukhdf and 
Kirs&nof. Hitherto she has had no choice ; now she has. 



Bur it is necessary to say two or three words about Kirs&- 
nof's outward appearance. 

He, as well as Lopukhdf, had regular and handsome fea- 
tores. Some regarded the former, others the latter, as the 
better looking, liopnkhdf was rather thinner, had dark chest- 
nut hair, gleaming dark eyes, which seemed almost black, an 
aquiline nose, thick lipa, and a rutlier msX face. Kiisdnof 
had blonde hair, inclining to a brownish shade, dark blue 
eyes, a straight Grecian nose, a. small mouth, nii oblong face, 
and a remarkably light complexion. Both were men of vei-y 
tall stature, and straight ; Lopukh6f somewhat broader across 
his shoulders, Kirsiaof somewhat taUer. 

Kirsandf's outward circumstances were ver^' good. He 
was now a professor. The largest majority at the balloting 
was at first opposed to him ; not only did they want to refuse 
him his professorship, hut they would have taken away his 
doctor's degree ; but this was impossible. Two or three 
young men, and one, not a young man, from among his for- 
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mer professors, friends of his, long ago declared to the rest 
of the fiicuhy that thiTC was iu the woi'ld a certain Vii'(.-how, 
and he lived in Berlin, and also a ctrtaiu Claude Bernard, 
and he lived in Paris, and ceitaiii othera, wliose names you 
could not remember, wlio also lived in various towns ; and 
that Virchow, Claude Beniaid, and the otlieis were the stars, 
as it were, of the medical scieuce. All this seemed extremely 
improbable, because we know all the stai'S of science, — Burg- 
haf, Huftiland; and Hai'vey was also a very distinguished 
man, who discovered the circulation of the blood ; then Jenner, 
who taught vaccination. And so we know tiiein ; but these 
Vircbows and Claude Bernaide we do not know ; what kind 
of stars are they ? However, the devil knows them. And 
here this very Claude Bevnaitl spoke with re8|iecl about Kir- 
sfioof's works, wiien KirsAnuf took his degree. And so tbcy 
could not help it ; they had to give Kirsfinof the dfgree of 
doet<)r ; and a year and a half later tliey gave him a profes- 
sorship. The students said that if be came into the i'aculty, 
the party of good professors would be increased. He had 
never practised, and he said tliat he had given np the prac- 
tice of medicine. But he used to spend long home at tlie 
hospital ; it happened that lie dined there on some days, and 
even slept there many nights. But what has he done there? 
He said that he was working for science, and not fur the sake 
of the sick. " I do not cure ; I only observe, and make ex- 
periments." The students confirmed this, and declaie<l that 
at the present time only quacks cured, because at this time 
it is impossible to effect cures. The hospital servants judged 
the matter in a different way. " Well, this Kirsdnof tikes 
folks home into his palace ; it mnst be a bad case," tlie\ used 
to say among themselves ; and then they would say to the 
patient, " Keep up good heart ; it takes a tough sickness to 
stand up against this surgeon ; he is a master, and a real 
father," 

XI. 

During the first part of Vi6ra Pavlovna's married life, Kir- 
sinof used to be very frequently at the Lopukh6fs', as often 
as every other day, or, to speak more accurately, almost 
every day ; and soon, almost on the very first day, he became 
very close friends with Vi6ra Pavlovna, neariv as much so as 
with Lopukh6f. It lasted this way for half a year. One 
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time they were sitting all three together: be, the husband, 
and the wil'e. The coiivtii'satioii was going on as usuul, with- 
out any ceremony. Kirsdauf was doing the mostof the talk- 
ing, but suddenly he grew silent. 

" What iias got iuto you, Alekeandr?" 

" Wbat has made you so soleinu all of a auddeu, Aleksandr 
Matv^itch?" 

" Nothing in pai'ticular; I feel rathei' blue." 

"That does not happen to you very often," said Vi4ra 
Pavlovna. 

" I might say, never, without some rea30D,"8aid Kirsinof, 
in a 00Q8 trained tone. 

A few miuutea aftenrards he got up and wect away, ear- 
tiei' than some times, taking his leave in his usual simple 
manner. 

Two days afterwards Lopukh6f told Vi^ra Pavlovna that 
he had been to see Kirs^nof, who, as it seemed to him, had 
received him iu a very strange way. Kirs&uof apparently 
wanted to be ceremonious towards him, and this had always 
been an unnecessary formality between them. Lopukhdt 
had looked him straight in the face, and said : — 

" Aleksandr, you must he provoked with some one; ia it 
with me ? " 

" No." 

"Is it with Vi4roU;hka?" 

" No." 

" Then what is the matter with you ? " 

" Nothing at all ; it is only in your imagination." - 

"Why aren't you friendly towardis me to-day? Yon are 
Dot natural ; yon are as though you were provoked." 

Kirsduof began to pour out his assurances that Lopukli6f 
was niistakeu ; and iu this way he managed to confirm tlie 
impression that he was provoked. Then, afterwards, it 
seemed as though he must have been ashamed ; he again be- 
came as unaffected, kind, friendly, as could be desired. Lo- 
pukh6f, availing himself of the fact that the man seemed ia 
Ikis right mind again, asked him : — 

" Now, Aleksandr, tell me the reason of your getting pro- 
voked." 

•' I never thougjit of being provoked." And s^ain he be- 
came disagreeable and disputatious. 

What a marvel! Lopukh6f could not think of anything 
that might have ofTended him ; and this did not seem possi- 
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We, considcriug alt their mutu.il respect and warmth of f riend- 
ship. Vi6ra PavlovDa also tried liard to recoUect whether 
she could have otitnded liim id aiiv maimer, and ahe, too, 
coiitd think of nothing out ol' tlie way ; lor she knew, just as 
her husband did, that it was impossible, as far as she was 
concerned. 

Two days more passed ; for Kirsdnof not to call at the 
LoputchOfs' for fuur days was a most nnusual circumstance. 
Viera Pavlovna even wondered "could he be well?" Lo- 
pukh^r went round to see if he were really ill. "How? ill?" 
ije is still angiy. Lopukhdf questioned him persistently. 
After repeated negations, he began to get off some disjointed 
ijonsense about his relations witii Lopukbdf and Vi4ra Pav- 
iSVna ; that he loves and respects them very highly ; but 
after all that had liappeiied, they wera not attentive enough 
to hira. But in what respect — and tJiis was worst of ull 
— there was not the slightest hint in his bombastic talk. It 
was clear that the gentleman was eaten up by ambition. All 
this was so savage to witness in such a man as Lopiikh6f 
considered KirsAnof to be, and so, the visitor said to bis 
host: — 

''Now, listen; we have been friends; and the time will 
come when you will be ashamed of tiiis." 

Kirs&nof, with affected humility, i-eplied that, in fact, it 
must on his side be a mete trifle ; but what can be done, 
supposing he has been offended by many things? 

" Nu, what was it then ?" 

He began to bring up a good many occasions at which l.o 
had taken offence lately, all in such a style as tiiia: "You 
said that the lighter the hair of aperaon, the nearer he is to 
dulness ; Yi^ra Pavlovna said that tea was getting dearer. 
The one was a hit at the color of roy hair ; the other was a 
hint that I was eating you ont of house and home." 

Lopukh6rs hands fell to his side. This man has gone 
crazy with his ambition; or, pivspei'ly speaking, he has be- 
come a fool and a good-for-nothing ! 

Lopukh6f returned home in a gloomy frame of mind; it 
was bitter for him to see such a warp in a man of whom he 
was so fond. To Vi4ra Pavlovna's questions as to what he 
bad learned, he answered gloomily that it would be better not 
to speak about it ; that KirsAnof hail spoken disagreeable 
nonsense, and that he was probably sick. 

In three or four days KirsAnof, who had in all probability 
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come to bis senses and seen the savage disgracefulness of bla 
behavior, came to tlie Lopukh6I's. Ue bebaved himself aa 
well as pussible ; tlien he began to tell bow mean he had been. 
From Vi^ra l*avlovua'8 words be perceived sbe had not heard 
from her husband of his absurdities. He sincerelv thanked 
Lopukh6f for his consideration ; and, as a punishment to 
himself, be began to tell Ibe whole story to Vi^ia Pavlovna. 
He grew sentimental ; be excused himself, and said tbat be 
was sick, and again there followt:d some more nonsense. 
Vi4ra Pavlovna tried to say that be ought to stop talking 
about it ; that it was a mere trifle. He dnng to the word 
triJUt and began to rattle off the same sort of rtdicnlous non- 
Bpnse as he had done before, in his talk with Lopukb6f. He 
very delicately and circumstantially began to develop tire 
thought that of course it whs a trifle, because he was aware 
of his insignificance in tbe eyes of the Lopukbdfs, bnt that 
he didn't deserve any moie ; and so on. And all this waa 
said with the most underhanded, sh'est hints, and, at the 
same time, with the most courteons expressions of respect 
and devotion. Vi^ra Pavlovna, hearing this, let her hands 
fall to her side exactly as her husband bad done. When be 
had gone, they remembered that for several days previous to 
his entirely losing his bsJance he had been Strange. Before, 
they had not noticed it particularly, or even perceived it ; but 
now his former absurdities are explained. They were of the 
same kind, only more developed. 

After this, Kirsinof began to call very often ; but the con- 
tinuation of their former simple relations was utterly impos- 
sible. From behind the mask of a respectable man there 
appeared such a long ass-ear that tbe Lopukh6fs would have 
lost a gi'eat part of their respect for their former friend, even 
if this ear were bidden henceforth forever; bnt it contin- 
ued to appear frequently. It would not show itself for any 
long time, and then it would hide itself ; but it was pitiful, 
low, and ugly. 

They soon became entirely coM to Eirs&nof; and as he 
really had no pleasure in calling at the Lopukh6fs', he soon 
ceased to call. 

Bnt he still used to meet the Lopnkhfifs at the houses of 
friends. Some time afterwards the spite of the Ix>pukhi5fs 
towards him grew less ; there was nothing serious tbe matt«r 
now. Lopukh6f b^an to call on him. In a year he even 
b^an to call at the Lopukhdfs' again, and be was the same 
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elegant Kiraiaof as of old, Bimple and liosest. Bnt he called 
Boldum ; it was eviUeut tiiat lie hesitAteU and was ashamed^ 
when he remembered the etupid business of which he hati 
been guilty. Lopukti^f had altnost foi^otten about it, aud 
BO had Vi^rn Favlovna. But the cordial relations, once sev- 
ered, had never returned i^ain. According to outward ap- 
pearances, he and Lopukh6f were close friends, and, in fact, 
they were bo. Lopukli6f began aliiiosC to I'espect him as 
liefore, and called on him not unfrequently. Vi^ra Favlovna 
also gave him back a portion of her former friendliness ; but 
she saw him very seldom. 

xir. 

Now Lopukhif's illness, or, more properly speaking, Vi4ra 
Pavlovna's extraordinary aitachment to her husband, com- 
pelled Kirs4uuf to be more Lbau a week in close, familiar 
inteiYiouriiie with the Lo[>ukli6fs. He knew that he was step- 
ping in u diingerous path, wlien ho deciileil to spend whuie 
nights with them, in order t<> take away V'ira Pavlovna's 
watch. How happy and proud he liad been when, three 
yeara ago, having noticed in himself some signs of passion, 
he had so strenuously succeeded in doing all tiiat was iieces- 
saiy for the inlermption of its development. How delighted 
he felt at this ! Two or three weeks he was drawn to the 
Lopnkh6f3 ; bnt at that time he felt moi-e satisfaction from 
rect^nizing his firmness in the struggle than pain from the 
deprivation, and in a month the j>ain entirely passed, and there 
remained only tlie pleasui-e of his uprightness. It was so 
calm and delightful in his eoul. 

But now there was more (danger than then. In these three 
years Vi^ra Pavlovna had assuredly undei^ne great mural 
development. Then she was scarcely more than a child ; now 
it is otherwise. The emotion stiiTed by her could no longer 
resemble the amnsing attachment to a little girl whom you 
love, and at whom yon smile at the same time. And not 
only morally had she developed. If the beauty of a woman 
is a real beauty, then, in our far North, a beantiful woman 
grows more lieautiful every year. Yes, three years of life at 
such a peiiod develop a great deal of good in the soul, in the 
eyes, in the feature^, and in the whole person, if the person 
is good and the persoii's life is good. 

It was a great danger^ but only for him, Kirs&iiof. Wbat 
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danger could there be for Yi4ra Favlovna? She loves Ler 
liusbaiid. L.ir9&uof is nut so stupid aad uouceitt:)! ue to look 
upon himself as il dangerous rival for Lopuklidf. And not 
out of false modesty docs he think this ; ull respectable people 
who know him and Lopukb6f put theiu ou the sarnc level, 
And on LopiikhOf's side is the immeasurable advantage of 
having alreadj' won her love ; jes, won it ; be Iios absolutely 
gained her heart. Her choice is already made, and she is 
satisfied with her choice ; and she i^au have no tliought of 
looking for something better. Isn't it good enough ns it is? 
It is ridicnioiis to think about it; this fear on her account 
and Ixjpukhdrs would be a wry eliipid piece of self-conceit 
on Kirsinofe part. 

And is it out of any such stupid nonsense that KirsAnof 
should have to suffer a month, pt'rliaps two? Is it fi'om any 
eiich nonsense that he sliould let a woman strain her nerves, 
aud run the risk of serious illness b}' sitting by her husband's 
bedside? Is it wortli while, for the siike of avoiding a triQing 
and short interference with his old quiet aud well-regulated 
life, to let serious harm befall a man, a man of no less worth ? 
And this would haie been dishonorable. And this dishonor- 
able action is more disagreeable than the really not very 
severe struggle with liimself wliich he would have to nndergo, 
and the final end of which in tlie proud satisfaction of his own 
firmness there could be no doubt. 

Thus rensoneil Kirsiinof, when deciding to relieve Vi4ra 
Pavlovna from her idle watching. 

The necessity for the watching passed. For the preserva- 
tion of propriety, so as not to make an abrupt stop, which 
would attract attention, Kirs^uof had to call two or three 
times more on the Lo|)ukh6fs every day, then in a week, then 
in a month, then in a half-year ; and then his absence would 
be sufficiently explained by his occupation. 

XIII. 

EvERTTHiNG was going well with Kirs&nof, as he tbongbt. 
His attachment was renewed, and stronger than before; bnt 
the stniggle with it did not present any serious suffering ; it 
was easy. Here Kirsfinof was at the Lopukhfifs' for the sec- 
ond time since Dmitri Sergfiitch's cure was effected ; and he 
was going to stay till nine o'clock ; that would be enough ; 
fwmality would be observed. Next he would call Id two 
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weeks' time ; then the eeparation would be almost accom- 
plished. Aud DOW it would be necessary to sit one hour 
moi-e. And during this week the development of bis p:i6sion 
]iad been about half scotched ; in a month everything wonld 
be over. He is very well satisfied ; he takes pjiit in the con- 
veraation as naturally as possible, because he is rejoiced at 
his success, aud his very satisfaction gives him greater un- 
concern. 

Lopukhdf expected to go out of doors for the first time on 
the moiTow. On this account, Vi4ra Favlovna was in a re- 
markably lively state of mind ; she was even more i-ejoiced 
than the invalid himself. The conversation turned upon the 
illness. They laughed about it ; and they praised, in a jocu- 
lar tone, Vi^ra Pavlovna's wifely 8elf-s:iciifice, who had nearly 
upset her own health by worrying over what was not worth 
wonying about. 

" Laugh away, laugh away," she said ; " bnt I know well 
that if you had been in my place, you would not have had 
enough strength of mind to act any way different." 

" What an influeuce the solicitude of others has npon a 
person," said Lopukh6f ; " now, the sick man himself is sub- 
jected to the delusion that he must take God -knows- what care 
of himself, when he sees that people are worried on his ac- 
count. I might have lell the house thi-ee days ago, but I still 
stayed in the house ; and this very morning I wanted to go 
out, but 1 ^stponed it for one day more, so that there might 
be less danger." 

"Yes, you might have gone out o long time ago," said 
Kirsdnof in confirniation. 

" Now, I call this heroism, and, to tell the truth, I am 
awfully tired of it; I should like to go out this instant." 

" My dear, it was for the sake of putting me at ease that 
you showed your heroism. But let ns go out this very 
moment, if yon are so anxious to put an end to your quaran- 
tine, I am going to run over to the shop for half an hour ; 
let's all go together. It will be very good of you, afler your 
sickness, to pay your first visit to our union. The girls will 
notice it, and will be greatly pleased at such an atten- 
tion." 

"All right; let's go all blether," said Tx>pukh6f, with 
noticeable satisfaction at the idea of breathing fresh air 
to-day. 

" I declare ! the hostess has shown fine tact I " said Vi£ra 
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Pavlovna. It did Dot occur to me that perhaps Alekeandr 
Matv^itvh might not care to go with us." 

" Ho, OD the coutrary, it is very inttii'eeting to me ; I have 
been waiittog, for a long time, to go there. Your thought ia 
a happy one." 

lu point of fact, Vi^ra Pavlovna's BiiggCBtion turned out 
propitiously. The girla were really delighted that Lopukh6f 
paid them the first visit after his eickuess. Kirts^uof was 
greatly interested in the shop; and a man of his turn of 
tbouglit could not hulp being iutei'ested. If a special cause 
had not prevented hiui, he would have been frum the veiy 
first one of the roost enLbusiastic instructors in it. Half an 
hour, or maybe even an hour, in tiie shop passed before tliey 
knew it. Vi4ra Pavlovna led him tlirougb the dilTerent 
rooms, and showed him everything. While they were re- 
turning from the diuing-hall into tlie working-ixjoms, a girl, 
who had not been in the working- rooms, came up to Vi4ra 
Paviovua. The girl and Kirsinof looked at each other. 

" N&stenka ! " 

" Sasha ! " ' and they embraced each other. 

" SAslieuka, ray dear, how glad I am to see yen ! " The 
girl kept on kissing him, and laughed and cried at once. 
Coming to tier senses from joy, sbe said ; " No, Vi6ra Pav- 
lovna, I am not going to speak about business now ; I cannot 
part from him. Come, Sislienka, let us go to my room." 

Kirs&nof was no less glad than she. But Vi^ra Pavlovna 
noticed an expression of deep grief in his eyes, aftfr he rec- 
ogDized her. And this was not to be wondered at ; the girl 
was in tlie last stages of consumption. 

N^tenka bad entered the union about a year before, and 
even then was very ill. If she had remained in the shop 
wliere she had been working till that time, she would have 
died. But in the union there was a chnnoe for her to hve 
somewhat longei-. The girls entirely relieved her from sew- 
ing. It wiis easy for theju to give her other work that was 
not harmful for her to do. She looked after the little inter- 
ests of tlie shop ; she took charge of the closets ; she received 
ordei-s ; and no one could say that N^tenka was lees useful 
that any one else in the shop. 

The Lopiikhdfa went away, without waiting for Kirs&nof 
to finbh hie interview with N&stenka. 

' Dlm^nlivM of Alflrtnndr, u NdilsDkm ii o( NutuU. The girl'i unw WH 
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XIV. 

nAstenka's story. 

On the next day, eailj' in the morning, N^etenka came to 
Vi^ra Pavlovna. 

" I want to tell yon about what you saw yesterday, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna," ebe said ; but for some time ebe was at a loss 
bow to go on. " i would uot want you to tbink ill of him, 
Viera Pavlovna," 

" What do you meaD ? You must have a poor opinion of 
me, Nostasin Itorlsovna." 

*'No; if it were some one else besides me, I eliould not 
have thought of such a thing ; but you know I am uot like 
otiier girls." 

" No, Nastasia BoHsovna, you have no right to speak about 
joureeif in such a way. We have knowu you for a year; 
and before that a good many of onr Union knew you." 

" Tliis proves that you do not know anything about me." 

"How BO? I know a good deal about you. You have 
l>eeu a servant-girl, the hist time you wei-e witli the actress 
N. ; after she got married, you left her, so as to avoid her 
father-in-law; you entered Y.'e shop, and from there you 
came to us. I know all the particulai-s al>out it." 

"Of course, I know that Makslmova and Sh^tna, who knew 
nil nhout me, would not tell anytliing to anybody. But, aller 
all, I thought that vou and the others might have beard about 
me. Alh t how glad I am they yonder don't know anything 
about it ! And I am going to t«ll you, so that you may kuow 
what a goo<l man be is. I have been a very bad girl, Vi6ra 
Pavlovna." 

"You, Nastasia Borlsovna?" 

"Yes, Vi6ra Pavlovna, I have. I have been a very bold 
girl : I had not the slightest shame, and I used to he always 
drunk. And that's the reason that I am ill. Vi^ra Pavlovna, 
becfluse with my weak lungs I used to drink too much." 

This was the third case of the kind that had come under 
Vi^ra Pavlovna's observation. These girls, who had behaved 
themselves with perfect propriety since their acquaintance 
with hei-. told her that Jiitherto they bad been leading bad 
lives. The first time she was amazed at such a confession ; 
but, after reasoning it oyer for several days, she asked her- 
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self: " How about my own life? The filth in which I grew 
up was also very bad. However, it did not stick to me ; and 
there are probably thousands of women who h.ave growD up 
in punty in families worse than mine. la thi've anything 
strange in the fact thnt those whom a lmp[>y chance has 
brought out from snch degradation are not ruined?" 

Slie listened to the second confession, and was not sur- 
prised, because the girl who made it bad kept intact all the 
noble peculiarities of a human being, — generosity, capability 
for genuine service, and softness of heart, — had even pre- 
served a great purl of her innocence. 

" Nastasia Borfsovna, I liave heard such confessions as 
you want to make ; and it was hard for botli of us, — for her 
who spoke and lor me who listened. I shall respect you not 
"^less, but rather more, than befoi-e, when now 1 kuow that 
you Lave endui-ed a great deal 1 but I understand the whole 
story witbout^ltsteniug. Let us not speak about it ; tliere is 
no need for you to confess before me. I myself have spent 
many years iu great sorrows ; I am trying uot to think about 
them, and I don't like others to si)eak about tliem ; it's too 
hard." 

" No, Vi6ra Pavlovna ; I have a different feeling about it. 
I want to tell you what a good man he is ; 1 want some one 
to know how gi'atefiil I am to him ; and wliom can I tell it 
to if not to you ? What kind of 8 life I led. of eoui-se there 
is no need of speaking about tliat, — it was of the same 
stamp as that of all such |>oor creatures, I only want to tell 
yon bow I became acquainted with bim. It is so pleasant 
fur me to talk about him ; and besides, I am going to live in 
his house, and yon must know why I am going to leave the 
shop." 

"If telling this story will give yon any pleasure, Anas- 
tasia Borisovna, I will gladly listen. Let me get my work 
first." 

'■Yes; but it ia impossible for me to work. How kind 
these girls have lieen, to let me have such work as agreed 
with my health. I shall be grateful to them all, to each one. 
Tell them, Vi6i-a Pavlovna, that I asked you to thank them 
for me. I was walking on the Nevsky, Vi^ra Pavlovna ; it 
was rather early when I went out. A stutlent was walking 
along, and I accosted him. He did not reply, but crosses to 
the other side of the street. Then he sees Uiat I am follow- 
ing him; I grasped him by the arm. 'No,' said I, 'I am 
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not goiiig to let you go, yoa are such a Laodsome little fel- 
low.' ' But I beg of you to let go of mc,' he saya. ' No, 
coiDB along with me.' ' I do not care to.' ' Well, then, I 
will go with you. Where are you going? I shall not leave 
you on auy acuount ! ' I was Buch a shamekea girl, uiDCh 
worse thau anybody else." 

" Perhaps, from the very reason, Anastaaia Boiisovna, 
that you were at heart ntore modest, mora conscientious." 

"Yes, it may be so. At least, I have seen this ia others ; 
not at that time', of course, but afterwards, I undei-stood it. 
When I told him thut 1 was going with him, at all events, he 
laughed, and said, ' If you want to, come along ; but it will 
be useless.' He wanted to teach ine a leNSon, as he told me 
afterwards; it was disagreeable to him to have me clinging 
to him. And so I wont along, and I told him all sorts of 
absurdities, but he kept silent ; and so we went to his rooms. 
For a student he lived then veiy comfortably; he used to 
get from his pupils about twenty rubles a month, and he lived 
all by himself. I stretched out on his sofa, and said : ' Nu, 
where is your wine ? ' ' No,' says he, ' I shall give you no 
wine ; but y()u can have tea, if you want.' ' With whiskey,' 
I said. ' No, without wbiakey.' I began to do all sorts of 
foolisli things, to be utterly shameless. He sat down and 
looked at me ; but he did not show any interest, so offensive 
was it to him. Nowadays you can find such young men, 
Vi^ra Pavlovna ; since that time youug men have been grow- 
ing morally better, but then it was a very rare thing. 1 be- 
gan to get angry, and I scolded him. ' ^ince you are such a 
stick ! ' I said, ' so I am going.' ' What ia the use of going 
DOW ? you may aa well have some tea ; my landlady will bring 
the samovar right in. But don't abuse me.' And all the 
time he addressed me formally [with viii, you]. He said, 
'.You had better tell me who you are, and how you came to 
do such things.' I began to tell him everything that came 
into my mind. We make np stories to -suit ourselves, and 
that's the reason no one evei' believes us ; but there are some, 
in spito of alt that, whose stories are not made up ; there are 
among us well-born and well-educated girls. He listened, 
and said: 'No; you have made up your story pHwrly. I 
should like to believe it, but it is impossible.' At tliis time 
we were drinking tea. And then he said ; > Do you know, 
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your constitution makes it bad for you to drink ? Your lungs 
are already very much injureil by it. Let me examiue you.' 
Well, Vi^ra Pavlovna, you won't believe me, but I asBure 
3'ou that I felt ashamed, — -aud yet what was my life ? and bow 
BhamefuUy I had bueu behaving just a few minutes before ! 
— and he noticed it. 'Don't be disturbed,' be says ; 'I only 
want to examine your lungs.' He was then only in tlie sec- 
ond class, but he knew a great deal about medicine ; be was 
away ahead in science. 

" He examined my chest. ' No,' says he, 'you must not 
drink at all; you have veiy weak lungs.' 'How can we 
help drinking ? ' I asked. ' We cannot get along without it.' 
And it is really imposBible, Vi^ra Pavlovna. 'Tben yon 
must give up the life that you are leading.' * Why should I 
give it up ? It's such a gay life.' ' No,' says he, ' there's 
very little gayety in it. Nu!' says lie, 'I am very busy 
now, and you- had better leave me.' And I left him, feeling 
very angry because I had wasted my evening ; and I felt 
very much offended because he was such a passionless 
fellow, because we have our ambition in such matters, yoa 
know. 

"And then in a month it occurred to me to go to the same 
place again. 'Come on,' says I, 'I'll go and see that 
stick again ; I'll see if 1 can't wake him up.' This was just 
before dinner. 1 hud gone to bed the previous night, and I 
had not been drinking ; he was sitting witli a book. ' Hullo, 
old stick,' says I. ' How do you do? What do you want?' 
Then I began again to do ridiculous things. ' I shall put 
you out,' lie says ; ' stop, I told you that I did not like it. 
Yon are not diuuk now, and you can understand ; and you 
had better heed what I say ; your face shows that you are 
sicker tlian you were before ; you must give up wine ; just 
fix your dress and we will have a little talk.' Well, the fact 
was that ray chest bad already begun to pain me ; he exam- 
ined me again ; he said that my lungs were in a worse state 
than before ; he had a great deal to say ; yes, and my chest 
did pain me, and bo I began to get sentimeutal, and I burst 
into teai-a. I did not want to die, and he was all the time 
threatening me with consumption. And I say, ' How can I 
give up ray mode of life? My khoztidlka will not let me go. 
I owe her seventeen silver rubies.' We were always kept in 
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debt, you koow, bo that we could not have any voice in tlie 

matter. ' 2fu I ' says he, ' I have no seventeen silver rubles 
with me, but yon come and see me day after to-morroTr.' 
Tliat seemed so strange, because I did not mean to give him 
any hint; and bow could I liave expected it? I did not 
believe ray cara, and I wept Btill more violently, for I 
thought lie was malcing fun of me. 'It is a sin and a shame 
to insult a poor girl when yoii see that she is weeping ' ; and 
I did not believe him for a long time, until ut last I saw tlint 
he was ill earnest. And what do yon think? he raised the 
money, and gave it to me two days luter ; aud eien then I 
somehow did not believe it. ' How is it you do this when 
yon do not want to take any favors from me?' I said. I 
paid off ray khoiydika, and rented a separate room; but I 
had notliing to do, aud I had no money. And so I went on 
living as before, that is, not exactly as before; what an 
improx'cment it was, Vi^ra Pavlovna! I used to receive 
only my aoqualii lances, my good fi-iends, those who did not 
offend mc. And I had no wine either. Aud therefore what 
au improvement. And do you know how easy it was for mo 
iu comparison with what it had been before? no; after ail, 
it was hard ; and I want to tcil yon this. You know me ; 
am I not a modest girl? Who ever lieai-S anything bad of 
me now ? Aud here in the shop liow uuich care I take of the 
children I and tliL'y all love me ; aud those old women cannot 
say that I am teaching them anything bad. And so I lived 
in this way. Three months or so went by, and during this 
time I took good care of myself, because my life was peace- 
ful ; aud though I was ashamed on account of the money, I 
did not look upon myself as a bad girl. Only at that time 
Sisbeukn used to come to see me, and sometimes I used to go 
and see him. And now I am coming to speak of the subject 
that I wanted to tell you about. He did not come to see me 
as the others did, hut be looked after me to see that I did not 
return to my former weakness, or get to drinking wine. And 
really the firet days he helped me because I liad a strong in- 
clination for wine. And I was ashamed on his account ; sup- 
peeing he should come in aud see that I was diinking ! And 
possibly if it had not been for that, I sliould not have 
resisted, because my friends, very good young fellows, used 
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to say, ' I am going to eeud out for wioe ' ; but as I was 
ashamed ou his account, I used to aay, ' No, it must not be.' 
But otherwise I should liave been tempted ; Ibe mere thought 
that wine was ba<i fur me would not have been enough. 
Aud then iji throe weuks or so I grew eti-ouger; my craving 
for wine passed, and 1 got out of the habit of drinking. 
And I kept laying up money to i>ay him back, and in two 
months I |>iiid him up. IIow gind be was that I vetui'Ufd 
him the money. The day after lie biouglit nie some muslin 
for a drees, aud some otlicr tilings that he bought with that 
money. He used to come to gee me after tlint just as a 
doctor calls to take care of an invalid. And a month aft«r 
I had paid off my debt, he was silting in my room, and said, 
'Now, Nistenka, I begin to Uke your looks.' And really, 
it's true, wine spoils the complexion, and its effects don't 
pass off suddenly ; but by this time they had t>asBed, anil the 
complexion of iny face bad become more delicate, aixl my 
eyes were clearer ; and then agiun as I hail got out of my 
former habits, I began to speak modestly, for you know my 
thoughts after I gave up drinking became mod.'St. though I 
used to get entangled in my speech, and sometimes I used 
to forget mys(?lf on account ol" my former carelessness; but 
by this time 1 bad got accustomed to behaving myself aud 
to speaking more modestly. And as soon as he said that I 
pleased him, I was so happy th:it I wanted to tlirow myself 
OD his neek, but I did not daee, and 1 refraiiio<l. And he 
said, ' You see. Niatenka, I am not devoid of feelings,' 
And he declared that I had become a nice modest young 
girl, and he caressed mo; aud how did he care.«s me? lie 
took my hand and laid it on his, and began to smooth it with 
his other hand ; and ho looked at my band, and indeed at 
that time my bands were white and delicate. And so 
when he took my band — you would not believe it — I 
blushed, after my liTe, Vi^ra Pavlovna, as though I had 
been an innocent baruishun. This is strange, but it is so. 
But with all my shame, — it is absurd to any, Vi^ra Pavlovna, 
with all ray shame, it is true, — I still said, ' How is it that 
you are willing to caress me, Aleksandr Matv^itch?' And he 
said, 'It is because you are a virtuous girl now, N^steuka.' 
And the words, ' virtuous girl,' that be called me, affected me 
BO much that I burst into tears. And then he said, ' What 
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fe the matter, N£st«Dku?' and lie kissed me. Whnt do yoa 
tbink? Wlieii tie kt!)H<.'d me, my bead began to awim, and I 
forgot all about the paxt; in it possible to believe, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna, that such a thing could happen to me after such a 
yfe as mine ? 

■> Well, on the uext morning, I was sitting and weeping, 
and wondering what would become of me, and how Bbould I 
live, poor creatui-e tliat 1 was. All that was left for me was 
to tlii-ow myself into the Neva. I Celt that 1 could not live 
eiich a life as I had been living I 1 might die ; 1 might starve 
to deatli ; hut I could not live so any more. You see that I 
had been in love with him long ago ; but, as he had not shown 
any suoli feelings towards mc, I bad no liope of ever winning 
bis love, and my love died away within mc, and I did not 
even know that I had it. And now it was nil bronght to 
light again ; and, of course, when you feel such a. love, how 
can you look upon anybody else with favor, except the man 
whom you love? You yourself know that this is imix>ssible. 
There is notliing else in existence except the one man. Here 
1 was sitting and weeping, ' What can I do now, being as I 
have nothing to live oui" And I really made up my mind 
to go au<l see him ouce more, and then go and drowu myself. 
And thus I spent the whole morning weeping. But suddenly 
I saw him coming in, and lie begun to kiss me, and lie said, 
' N&stenka, do jou want to live at my house?' And I told 
him liow 1 felt; and so I went to live at his house. That 
was a happy time, Vi^ra Pavlovna; I think that few have 
ever enjoyed such happiness. And he was always so kind 
to me. How many times it happened tliat I woke up, and 
he was sitting with a book ; and then he would come and look 
after me, and he would forget his book, and he would sit and 
keep watch over me. But what a modest man he was, Vi6ra 
Pavlovna : I could understand it afterwards, when I came to 
read and find out how love is described in novels; I could 
judge then. But, with all his modesty, how he loved me! 
And what a feeling you have when a beloved man loves you. 
It is a happiness such as you can form no idea of. Let us 
imagine wlieii he kissed me for the first time : my head even 
turned ; I bowed before him. Such a feeling is sweet, in- 
deed ; but that was nothing in comparison to the feeling 
afterwards. Before the blow! boils, you know, tJiere is anx- 
iety : and even in the sweet feeling there is more or less tor- 
ment ; so that it is even hard to bear it, although it is hardly 
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worth while to say how blessed it is ; because, for aiich a 
minute, you are ready to aacriHce your life, — aud thei-e are 
some who do sacrifiue their livfs, Vi^ra Pavloviia,— therefore 
it must lie a great happiness. But still it is not this, not this 
at all. It is just the same as when you get lost in day-dreams 
sometimes, when you are sitting alone, and merely think, 
^Akh ! how I love him ! ' and there ie no worriment, no anx- 
iety at all, in this pleasantness; and yon feel so calm, so 
easy in mind I So it is the same leeling, only a thousand-fold 
stronger, when this beloved man loves you. And how calm 
you feel ; aud the heart does not throb, — no, for that would 
mean disturhance, and you feel nothing of that kind, — but 
it is much smoother, and there is more pleasantness ; and it 
beats so gently, and your chest expands and you breathe 
freer ! AIJi ! this is so, this is true ; it is very easy to hreatlie ! 
akhl how easy ! So that when an hour or two passes, like 
one minute, — no, not a minute, not a second, — tliere is no 
time nt all, just as when you fall asleep and get U|) again. 
If you fall asleep, you know that much time has passed since 
you went asleep; but how has the time passed? It did not 
make up a single minnte. And then, again, it is (he same 
thing as after you have been asleep : there is no weariness, 
but. on the contrary, freshness, courage, as though you had 
been resting ; and so it is : you have been resting. I said 
that it was ^■ery e.isy to breathe, and that is the very 
truth. What a strength in the gtnnce. Vi^ra Pavlovna ! No 
cnresees of friends can caress _\o« in such a way. oi' give you 
such a sense of luxury, as his glance. All the rest that is in 
love is not as comforting as this comfort. 

"And how he loved me! how he loved me! Akh! what 
a delight it was ! No one can imagine it, except the one who 
has experienced it. You know that. Vi^i-a Pavlovna! 

"You know, Vt4ra Pavlovna, that tlie look of even a 
woman makes me blush ; our girls will tell you how bashful 
I am. It is for tliat reason that I live in a separate room ; 
and how strange it is, you would scaixraly believe it. But 
you know all about it, and 1 need n(»t tell you. But when 
you think about it, you cannot part fitim this thought. No ; 
I am going to leave you, Vi^i-a Pavlovna ; there is nothing 
more for me to tell you. I only wanted to tell you how good 
Sftshenka b." 
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Nastenka finished telling her storj- to Vi4ra Pavlovna on 
other days. She lived at KiisAnof s house about two years. 
The signs of her threatening sickness seemed entirely U> have 
disappeared ; but at the end of the second year, when spring 
catne, consumption suildeuly appeared in its full development. 
The doctor thnugtit that if she went away, she might count 
on staving off her death for a long while. They decided to 
part. To occupy her time iu sedentury employment was also 
sure destruction. It was necessary for her to look for occu- 
pLition a^ a housekeeiier, chHinberni.iiil, nurde-girl, or eonie- 
tliing of tlie kind, and with such a mistress as would not 
impose trying duties upon her, and in sncli a way tiiat there 
should not be unpleasantness, and this was a very important 
tiling. These conditions were hard to meet ; but such a place 
was found. Kirsinof had acquaintances among rising artists. 
Through them Nistenka found a place as chambermaid with 
one of the actrcisea in the Russian ttieatre, an excellent 

As long as the actress remained on the stage, Ndstenka 
was well satisfied to live witli her. The actress was a refined 
woman, and Nistenka valued her place; it would be hard 
to find another like it. N&stenka became attached to her 
tiecause she never had any disagreeable scenes with her, and 
the actress seeing this, i:>ecame kinder than ever. N&stenka 
lived a quiet life there, and her disease ceased, or almost 
ceased, to develop. But the actress got mairied, renounced 
the stage, and made her home in her husband's family. And 
here, as Vi6ra Pavlovna had already heard before, the 
actress's fatlier-in-lnw began to affront the chaml>ermaid. 
Ndstenka, let us suppose, was not sulijected to tempta- 
tion, but it occasioned a family quarrel ; the former actress 
began to put the old man to shame ; the old man felt 
the shame. N&stenka did not want to be the cause of a 
family disorder, and even if she had wanted, she could not 
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enjoy the peaceful life of her former situation, luid she gave 
it up. 

Tliat was about two years and a half since her parting 
from Kiraiuof. Tliey Imil uot seen each other at all iluriug 
this time. He called upon her, but the liappiuess of tlio 
meeting affected her so unfavorably that lie begged lier not 
to let him call upon lier fur lier own sake. Niistenka tried 
to live as chambermaid iu two or three families, but every- 
where she found so many worriments and unpleasantnesses, 
that il seemed better for her to become a seamstress, though 
it was a direct step towards the development of her disease ; 
the disease would have beeu developed fiora any such trying 
position, and so it would he better lor her to be subjected to 
such a fate, but without tlie unpleasantness, and only from 
her own work. A year of sewing entirely undermined 
K jistenku's health. W hen she entered Vi^ra Pavlovna's 
union, Lopukli6f, who was then the doctor for the shop, did 
everything possible to stop the development of tlie consump- 
tion ; he did a great deal, that is, so far as a man with so 
little real knowledge of medicine can do. But tlie end was 
at hand. 

N&stenka had enjoyed the delusion universal among those 
who suffer from consumption, imagintug that her disease was 
not verj' far advanced, and so she did not seek to see 
Kirs&Dof ; but for the last two months she bad persistently 
asked Lopukhi^f whether she had long to live. lA'hy she 
wanted to know, she did not say, and Lopukh<5f did not feel 
that he had the right to tell her plainly about the approach- 
ing crisis, for he did not see in lier question anything mora 
than the universal attachmcut to human life. He tried to 
calm her ; but she, ae it often happens, could not be con- 
tented, for she kept aloof from that which might have given 
her days a glimpse of happiness ; but now she herself saw 
that she had not long to live, and her feelings were domi- 
nated by this thought : but the doctor assured her that she 
must take care of herself. She knew that she had to believe 
more in him than in her own hopes, an<l therefore she did 
not look to see Kii-s&nof. 

Of course this doubt could not last long. Accoi-ding as 
her last days approached, Niistenka's riuestions became 
more persistent; slie either would have said that she had s 
)>arti<'.ular reason for knowing the tmth, or Lopukh6f and 
Vi6ra Pavlovna would have guessed that she had a particular 
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reason in her qneetions, ftud two or three weeks, or majbe 
several days later, the result would have beeu the eame as 
really happened, owing to Kiisdnofs unexpected appearauco 
in tlie shop. But now the doubt was at an end ; not brought 
by the further progress of her questions, but by this acci- 
dental circumstance. 

" How glad I am, how glad I am ! I always have been 
wanting to catch a sight of you, SAshenka," said Nistenka, 
wheu she took him to lier room. 

" Yes, NAstenka, I too am no less glad than yon ; now 
you shall not leave me again. Come back to my house," 
said Kirs&iiof , who was drawn away by a feeling of sympathy 
and compassion ; but after he said this, it oceurred to him, 
" Mow could I have said that to her? She most likely is 
not aware of the nearness of the crisis." 

But she either did not undei-stand at first the sense that 
could be drawn from these words, or she understood it, and 
did not care to lieed it ; aud her gladness at seeing once 
more tlie man whom she loved, deadened her grief at the 
approaching end ; at all events, she simply showed her hap- 
piness by saying, "How kind you are ! How could I have 
ever left you?" 

But after he left she wept. Only now she either under- 
stood, or may have noticed that she had un<lerstood, what it 
meant for her to see hira once more. " Well, it is of no use 
for you to take care of voureelf any longer, but at least you 
shall enjoy the little of life that is left." 

And indeed she was glad ; he never left her for a moment, 
except those hours when he hod to be in tlie hospital, or at 
the medical school ; so she lived about a mouth, and he was 
always with her. Aud how much ihey talked about every- 
thing ; what had happened since she hod left his house, and 
still further recollections about her past, and how many 
pleasures she had ; he even took her out to ride ; he hired a 
coup£, and he took her out every pleasant dav into the sub- 
urbs of Petersburg, and she was greatly dehgbted. Nature 
is so dear to a human being that even this pitiable, miserable 
nature surrounding Petersbmg, which cost millions and tens 
of millions of rubles, jieople are delighted with ; he used to 
read to her, and ihey played loto, and she even tried to play 
chess, as though she had time to learn it. 

Vi^ra Pavlovna sometimes spent late hours at their house 
when returning from her walks, and still more often she used 
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to call on tlie iavalid lq the moming, to distract ber thonghts 
wlien she was alone, and when tliey were alone together, 
Nlistetika had only one thing to tell her, how kind Aleka- 
andi' Matv^itch was, and how good, and how she loved him. 

XVI. 

Four months passed. The watching over N&steuka and 
then his recollections about her deceived Eii-s&nof ; it seemed 
to him that now he was out of danger as far as Vi^ra Pav- 
lovna were concerned ; he did not avoid her when she came 
to see N&steuka and stopped to talk with him; and after- 
wards when slie tried to console him. As long as he 
mourned lor Ndstenka, there was nothing in his feelings 
towards Vi^ra Pavlovna except a friendly feeling of grate- 
fulness towards her. 

But, — the reader has already learned to know what I mean 
hj but the same as he will always know beforehand what is 
going to follow the pi^es that he has already read, — bitt, of 
course, Kirs&nof's feeling towards N^steuka had not l3eeD 
the same as N&steuka'e feelings towards him ; be had long 
ceased to feel love for hei' ; be only felt well disposed to her, 
as towards a woman whom he had loved long before. His 
former love towaitls her was ouly the tbirst of a youth to 
love some one, no matter whom. Of course Nisteuka was 
not his equal, because tiiey were not equal in mental devel- 
opment. When he ceased to be a youtb, he cmild only feel 
pity for N&steuka, and nothing more ; possibly be could be 
tender to her, on account of old I'ecoUections and compas*- 
flion, and that was all. His grief for her, in fact, was very 
Boon appeased ; but when hts grief was a thing of the past, 
he imagined that be was still occupied with it ; and after he 
saw that he did not reaily feel any gi'ief, but only recollec- 
tions of it, he saw himself in such I'clations with Vidni 
Pavlovna tliat he found that he was enti'apped in a great 
misfortune. 

Vi^ra Pavlovna tried to distract him, and he gave himself 
up to it, for be considered himself safe, or rather not real- 
izing that he was falling in love with Vi6ra Pavlovna again* 
or realizing that, by giving himself np to her care, he waa 
drifting towards misfortune. Well, and what happened now 
in two or three months, after Vi^ra Pavlovna began to con- 
sole him fot his grief for Nftst«nka? Nothing except the 
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fact that he need to spend almost every evening at the Lop^ 
nkhdfs', or eacorted Vi^ra Pavlovna Bomefrhere or other, fre- 
qnently with her hnsband, but moi-e olten by himself. That 
Vtts all that happened, bat tliie was altogether too much, nut 
only for him, but also for her. 

How did Vi6ra Pavlovna spend her days now ? Till eveniug 
it was just tlie sume as before. Now, here it is six o'clock ; 
at this time she usually goes aloue to the shop, or she sits in 
her room, and works bj' herself. Bat now, if she has to be 
at the shop in the evening, Kirs&uof was told about it tike 
evening before, and he comes to escort her. On their walk 
to and from the shop, — by the way, it was not a veiy long 
distance, — they talk about various matters, generally about 
the union. Kirsdnof himself is now the most active helper 
there. Once there she occupies herself in giving directions, 
and he too has a good deal to do ; for thirty girls ask not B 
few qnestions and favors, which it is most convenient for 
him to fullil, isn't it? And during the intervals he sits and 
talks witli the children ; and here several of tlie young girls 
take part in this conversation nbout everything in the world, 
■ — about the beauty of the Arabian stones, the " Thousand 
and One Nights," a good many of which he had already told 
them, and about the white elephants wlilch are so ^teemed 
in India, just as in our country a good many love white cal« ; 
half the company think that this is not good taste — white 
elephants, cats, horses ; for all these are albinos, a sickly 
species ; you can see by their eyes that they do not enjoy 
such good health as the coloied ones ; but the other part 
of the company stand up for the white cats. 

"And don't you know anything more about the life of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, whose novel we have all known becaase 
yon told us 7 " asked one of the growing girls. Ho ; Kirsa- 
nof, just now, does not know it, but he will find out about it ; 
it is very interesting to him, but now he can tell them some- 
tfiiug about Howard who was almost as great as Mrs. 
Beedier Stowe. Thus pass Kirsfinof's talks, or Kirainof's 
diseussioDS with the little flock ; one half of the flock, con- 
sisting of cbildreo, has been constantly the same, but tlM 
older half nnceasingly changes. But now Vi4ra Pavlovna 
has finished her business, and she returns home with him to 
tea, and they alt three sit for a long time after tea ; now 
Vi^ra Pavlovna and her husband spenil a nmch longer time 
together than when Kirs^of was not there. Almost every 
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eTening tbat they epend together, they have music for 
an hour or two: Dmitri Sei^^iteh plays, Vl^ra Pavlovna 
sings, Kii-sinof site and listens ; sometimes Kirsinof plays, 
aad Uniitri Siei^itch and his wife slug duets. But now 
it oft«D happens that Vi^ra Pavtovna hturiea from the shop, 
8o as to liave time to diess for the opera : now veiy often 
they go to the opei-a, sometimes all t<^ether, and sometimes 
Vi^ra Pavlovna and Kirs jnof go by themselves ; and besides, 
the LopukUofs have company more often tlian before, — before 
not counting the young follts ; for what kind of guests are 
young folks? tliey are only like nephews, — the AJerte^lofs 
were almost their only visitors, — now tiie Lopukh^fs have 
made friends witli two or three lovely fumilies. The Mert- 
B&lofs and two other families made arrangements to have 
every week, in their own circle, little evening parties with 
dancing; there used to be six couples, and even eight 
<»uples, of dancers. Lopukh6f scari.-ely ever goes to the 
opera or to these parties without Kire&nof ; but Kii-silnof 
very <^ten escorts Vi^ra Pavlovna to these entei'taiDments. 
Lopukh6f snys that be mnch pi-efers to stay at home in Ills 
every-day coat on his sofa. And therefore, ouly about half 
tJie evenings they spend t<^ether ; but tliese evenings they 
arc together with scarcely any interruptions ; it is true, when 
the Lopukhifs have no company besides Kiisjnof, the sofa 
oTten draws Lopukh6f fi'om the parlor, where the grand 
piano stands ; the piano has now been brought from Vi^ra 
Pavlovna's room into the parlor; but this does not save 
Dmitri Serg^itch very much. In a quarter or a half hour, 
Kirs&nof and Vi^ra Pavlovna give up the music, and sit by 
his sofa J however, Vi4ra Pavlovna does not sit long by the 
sofa ; she quickly arranges herself comfortably on the sofa 
itself, but in such a way that there is plenty of room for her 
husband also ; for the sofa is wide ; that is, there is not any 
too much room, but she would throw her arm around her 
husband, and so it is c-omfortable for him to stay there. 

And thus passed three months or moi-e. 

The idyl is no longer fashionable, and I myself do not like 
it St all ; that is, personally I do not like it, just as I do not 
like sauntenng, do not like asparagus — several things, aren't 
there, that I am not fond of? but it is impossible for any one 
man to like all dishes and all ways of amusement. But I 
know that these things, which are not according to my per- 
sonal taste, are very good things ; that tfacy are to the taste, 
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or they would be to tbe taBt« of a vaetly greater uumber of 
people tliiiii tliose who, like me, prefer cbeba-playiDg lo saun- 
tering, sauerki'aut with hemp oil lo asparagus. I evea know 
tliat tbe tastes of the majority whicli does not share my en- 
5oymeut in cliesa-plajing, would be glad not to shave my tast* 
for sauerkraut with hemp oil, are uot woi'se than mine ; and 
so I say : let tlieve be io the world as many amusements as 
possible, or let them almost absolutely vanish from the world, 
but let sauei'ki-aut with hemp oil remain, as an antiquarian 
rarity for a few such odil fellows as I. 

And. likewise, I know that for the huge majority of pe(q>le, 
who are not in the least worse than 1 am, hapiiiness must 
have an idyllic chai-acter ; and I exclaim : " Let the idyl be- 
gin to reign over all tlie other ehai'acters iu life." For a few 
originals who are not fond of it there will be other forms of 
happiness ; but the majority must have the idyl. As to the 
fact that the idyl is not in fasliiou, and tiierefore people shun 
it, that is no objection at all ; they shun it just as the fox in 
the fable shunned tbe grapes. It seems to tliem that the idyl 
is tnocuessilile, and thei-efore they lay down tlieir dictum : 
" Let it not be in fashion." 

But it is pure altsurdity that the idjl is inaccessible ; it is 
not only a good thing for almost all people, but it is very 
feasible ; there ought to be no hardship iu arranging it, only 
it must not be for one pei'son, or ten pei-sons, but for all. 
Now the Italian opera is an impossible thing for five people ; 
but for the whole city of Petersburg it is vei-y possible, as all 
see and hear. And so. too, the " Collected Writings of N, V. 
Gogol, Moscow, 1861," would be an impossible tiling for 
ten people; but for the whole public it is very possible, 
and not expensive, as we all know. But as long as there is 
no opera for the whole city, it is possible for only a few very 
mnsic-mad people to enjoy themselves at second-class con- 
certs ; and as long as the second volume of " Dead Souls " ' 
was not printed for the whole public, only a few of the most 
e^er admirers of Gogol, not valuing the labor, prepared each 
for themselves manuscript copies. A manuscript is incom- 
parably worse than a printed book ; a second-class concert 
is very poor compared to an Italian opera ; but both tbe one 
and the other are good in their way. 

' Onf of Oogor« Ustsclin'M to burn upUweoncludlng portion of hie greMilory, 
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Ip a stranger bad coDsiilted Kirsinof about the position in 
nhicU Kirs4iiiit' found liimself after he came to liis aeiises, 
and if Kii'sinof bail Ijeen a perfect Btiaoger to ail tlie peoplo 
who were couoernud iu the matter, he woulj bave said to ibe 
oue who eame to consult witb him : " To straigbten out this 
affair by running away is too late. I do not know how the 
play will end, but for you to run or to stay is equally daQger> 
ous; but for those for whose peace you care, your rnuning 
away would be still more dangerous than your remaining." 

Of course Kirs&nof would bave said this only to & man 
like himself, or like Lopiikb6f, to a man of firm character 
and undoubted virtue. To other people it would be useless 
to give advice about such a situation, because these other 
people invariably act in such cases meanly and contemptibly ; 
they put the woman to sbame ; they dishonor themselves, 
and then go out into their own society, and whimper or 
boast, and take delight in their heroic virtue, or tlieir amor- 
ous irresistibility. With such people neitlier Kii-s£nof nor 
Lopnkhiif liked to tall( about the way that men of generous 
character should act. But Kirs4nof would have been riglit 
in telling any one his dictum tliat 1o run away now would be 
worse tJian to remain. It would bave been to imply, "I 
know how you would act if you remained ; you would act in 
such a way as not to expose your feelings, because only in 
tliis way you will not do ill by remaining. The task bel'oi'o 
you is so far as possible not to disturb the tranquiUity of a 
woman whose life runs smoothly. But it appears that it is 
already impossible not to disturb it. The feeling that is 
incompatible with her present relations is ah'eady, accord- 
ing to all probability, or ratiier, to use simpler language, 
already, witliout any doubt, engendered in her, but as yet 
she does not know it. Whether it will spring up soon or 
not by herself without any interference on your part is 
inioertaiu. But your avoidance of her would be the very 
tiling to call it out. Consequently your going away would 
only be to hasten the mattei*, a tiling which you want to 
avoid." 

But KirsAuof allied tlie case not as a stranger but as a 
participant. It seemed to him that to go away would be 
harder than to remain ; the feeling impels him to remain ; 
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coDsequeutl; would Dot to remain be the same thing as to 
yield to the feeling, to be tempted by its suggeutiona 7 
What right had lie to believe so aleolutely that neither by 
words nor by looks he would not betray his feeling, would 
not bring it forth? And therefore it would be wiser to go 
away, lu your own case it is very difficult to distinguish 
bow far reason is tempted by the eopbisms of inclination, 
because uprightness says, act, light ag&iust temptation, (ben 
you have better chances for noble action. This is a trans- 
lation from the language of theory into every-day speech ; 
but the theory to which Kirs&nof adhered, considers such 
lofty words as nobleness, to be ambiguous, obscure, and 
Kirs&nof in his tenninol<^ would have expressed himself 
thus: "Every man is an egotist; so ami; now the question 
comes up, ' Is it more profitable for me to go away, or to 
remain?' If I go away, I crush in mc my personal feeling; 
if I remain, I am liable to disturb my feeling of human 
dignity by some stupid word or look which may be caused 
by this individual feeling. The individual feeling may be 
crushed ; and by and by my peace of mind may be again 
restored ; I may be again satisfied with my life. But if I 
once act against my human nature, I shall lose forever the 
possibility of peace, the possibility of self-satisfaction ; I 
shall poison all my life. My position is like this : I am 
fond of wine, and before me is a flask nith veiy good wine ; 
but I have a suspicion that this wine is poisoned. I cannot 
tell whether my suspicion is well founded or not. Must I 
drink this flask of wine, or shall I pour it out so as not to be 
tempted by it. I must not call my decision either noble or 
even vii-tuous, these ai'e too high words ; I must simply call 
it coldly calculating common sense. I throw away the 
flask. Thus I deprive myself of some pleasure; I cause 
myself some displeasure ; but by doing so I secure my 
health, tbat is, the possibility of having a great deal of such 
wine to drink, which I shall surely know is not poisoned. 
I simply do not act foolishly, and that ia all the praise tbat 
I deserve." 
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BiTT hov could he withdraw ? His former game of making 
believe offended, of exliibiting some mean feature of liid 
character so as to depend upon it, would not work ; twice to 
perform the same trick is im|>oS8ible ; a second performance 
like the first would only have revealed the design of the first, 
would have sbowu him up as the hero not only of the new, 
but lUso of the former affair. Yes ; and generolly epeaking, 
it is Deceseary to avoid any abmpt cessation of relations. 
Such au avoidance would be easier, but it would be theatri- 
cal ; it would arouse attention, that is, at the present time 
it would be mean and contemptible, or, accordii^ to Kir- 
B&nofs theory of egotism, it would be a stupid miscalcu- 
latjou. And so there remained only one, and the most 
tormenting means, that is, an unobtrusive renunciation car- 
ried out iu a slow and unuoticeable manner, so tJiat it might 
Dot be seen that he was giving them up. This action is 
very difficult ; it requires great tact to disappear from sight 
BO that your motion is not noticed, when jou are watched 
by bright eyes ; but it could not be lielped ; he had to do iu 
tills way. However, according to Kirs&nof s theory, it was 
not tormenting at all, bnt rather agreeable ; for the hai'der a 
deed is to accomplish, the gladder you are (on the selfish 
theory) at the strength and skill which you have shown while 
sucoeasfnlly acoompliahing it. 

And, indeed, he flilfill^ it successfully ; he did not betray 
his attention by one word too much or one word too littie, or 
by a look ; as before, he was free and jocular with Vi^ra 
I^vlovna ; as before, he made it evident that he enjoyed her 
society, but there appeared various things to hinder bis com- 
ing to the LopukhAfs* as otlen as before, or remaining there 
a whole evening as before, and the result was that Lopukhdf 
had to seize him more often than before, by his aim or 
the lappel of his coat, with the words, " No, old fellow, you 
can't get rid of this discussion so easily " ; and by far the 
laiger part of the time that Kirs^nof spent at the Lopukh6fs' 
he tried to stay by his friend's sofa. And everything was 
arranged so gradually that it was not noticed at all how the 
change was developing. Interruptions came along, and Kir- 
adnof not only brought them up as excuses, but, moreover. 
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was sorry (this did uot liappen everj time, for too great show 
of sorrow would not do) tliat such an interruption happened. 
And these interruptions seemed to be so natufal, so unavoid- 
able, that the Lopukbdfs themselves pushed him from the 
bouse reminding bim that be bad forgotten his piximise to be 
at home, because such and such sin acquaintance, whom he 
ought to see, was coming to Wis houne. Or he forgot that if 
be did not call to-day on such and sueh a person, Buch and 
euch a person would be offended ; or he had forgotten that 
he ought to work for at least four honrB, and ought he uot to 
sleep a little to-night in pi-eparation for it? Why, it's ten 
o'clock already, aud he mnst not talk any more ; he must go 
and take np bis work. Kirs&nof, moreover, did not always 
listen to them when they reminded him ; he would not go to 
Bee his acquaintances, he would let his friend get angry, or the 
work would not run away, so he wonld spend the evening with 
them. • But these interruptions kept growing more frequent, 
and scientific operations began to steal unmercifully one even- 
ing after another fVom Kirs&nof. They might go to the 
deuce, according to his opinion (and sometimes he used to 
say this aloud) ; that is, his scientific occupations or bis ac- 
quaintances have been imposing upon him more than usnal ; 
how they did impose n|>on him ! (This also lie uaod to say 
aloud.) And so it seemed to him — nnd the Lopukh6f^ saw 
very well how it was — that be was getting to be very {wpular, 
and so there always came up more and more people to whom 
he was necessary ; and then he must not treat his work care- 
lessly, for there was no excuse for his being so lazy ; and, 
indeed, he had been very lazy during the last few months, 
and it would be hard for him to begin work again ; " But 
yon most work, brother Aleksandr," and she would say, 
" It's time, Aleksandr Matv4itch." 

The manoeuvre was a dilHcult one ; for week after week it 
was necessary to prolong this wheeling " to the left and 
around," and the turn was made so slowly, so steadily, like 
the hands of a clock. Look at it as attentively as you please ; 
yon cannot see that it is turning, but it does its work silently ; 
it steadily goes away from its former position. And what 
pleasure KirsAnof, as a theorist, had in watching his skill in 
putting this into practice. Egotists and materialists act only 
for their own pleasure ! And Kirsdnof. laying his band on 
bia heart, could say that be was playing this game only for 
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his own pleasure. He deliglited in his skill and his bold- 

Thus passed a month, and maybe somewhat more ; and 
if any one liad reckoned, be would have found that during 
this month liia friendliness to the Lopiikhdfs had not dimin- 
ished a hair's breadth ; but fourfold leas time he spent with 
them, and simultaneonsly be reduced to almost a half the 
IJme tliat he used to spend with Vi^i-a Pavlovna. One 
month more, and while their former friendship still remained, 
the fViends would see each other but little, and the thing 
would have its hat on, 

Lopukliifs eyes were sharp ; dou't they really see any- 
thing? No; not a thing. 

But Vi^ra Pavlovna? and Vi^ia Pavlovna notices nothing. 
But does she notice no change in herself? Vi^ra Pavlovna 
notices no change in hei'self. Only Vi^ra Pavlovna dreams 
a dream. 

XIX. 

TifeRA PAVLOVNA'8 THIRD DREAM. 

Add Vi^ra Pavlovna dreams a dream. 

After tea, she had a talk with her m,ilenki, and went to 
her room to lie down, — not to sleep ; it was too early to 
sleep. Why, it was only half-past nine; no. she did not 
even undress ; she only lay down to read. And here she is 
reading as she lies on her little bed ; but tlie book falls 
away from her eyes, and Vi6ra begins to think : " What is 
the reason that lately I have been feeling lonesome occnsion- 
nlly ; or not exactly lonesome, or does it merely seem so? 
No ; it is not lotn'some, but I only Just happened to lemem- 
bcr tliat I wanted to go to the opera this evening ; but this 
Kirsdnof, attentive fellow that he is, went too lnt« to get 
tickets ; he might have known that when Bosio ' is singing, 
it is imijossible to get two-ruble tickets at eleven o'clock, 
Of course he cannot be hiamed ; lie must have been work- 
ing till five o'clock, surely till five o'clock, thonjrh lie didn't 
confess it ; and yet he is to blame. No ; after this. I'd bet- 
ter ask the mUenki to get tickets, and I guess I'd better go 

■ AogloHu Roa<o [burn in Turin In 1829), ■ fumoui nuizD«ipraDo, wba «■■ iDk 
menaaly popular In FaUsrsburgi wb«r« ibe died la 1S&9. 
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to the opera with my mUenki, too ; mUenkl would never be 
BO Btiijtid aa to let ine go without ti(;kct3, and ho is always 
glad to go with me; my mlienki is eucb a eweet fellow! 
And on account of tliia Kii'sdaof, I have miflsed heai'iug 
'Traviata.' I would go evciy oight to the opeia, if there 
were opera, no matter how bad it might he, provided ouly 
BoBio BADg the chief rAle ; if I had such a voice as Bosio, it 
seems to me I would siug all day long. I wonder if I could 
get acquainted with her. How could I manage it? That 
artillerist is well acquainted with Tamlierlik.' Could it be 
done through him? No; it is impossible; what an absurd 
tlkought! What is the good of getting acquainted with 
Bosio? Would ehe sing for me? Of course she has to save 
her voice. 

"And how did Bosio succeed in learning Russian? How 
purely she pronounces ! But what absurd words ! Wht^re 
could she have found such wretched poetry ? YeB ; she 
must have studied out of tlie same grammar which I did; 
those verses were quoted in it to illustrate the use of quota- 
tion marks. How stupid it is to quote such verses in a 
grammar ! though it would not be so had if the poetry were 
better ; bnt there is no need of thinking about tlie meaning 
of the verses ; all one needs to do is to hear her siug : — 

* The hours of pleasure 
Make tlie moat of; 
The f eara of youth 
Give up to love/^ 

" What ridiculous poetry ! wrong accent in the second line : 
make the viost of! of, wo! But what a voice and what feel- 
ing she puts into Iter singing ; and her voice is vastly 
sweeter than it used to be — incomparably better ! It is 
wonderful! How could it improve bo much? And here I 
was wondering how I ennid get acquainted with her, and she 
herself has come to call upon me. How did she find out 
that I wanted her to?" 

" Yes ; you came to call on me a long time ago," aaya 
Bosio, and she speaks Russian. 

"I called upon you, Bosio? How could I have called 



■ In Lbe original, lltenlly ImDalatAll, *'Tbe hours of pipuure ealch. Dateti; voDng 
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Upon you when I was not acquainted with yoa? Bnt I am 
very, very ghtd to see you." 

Vi^ra Pavlovua [tushud aside her bed-curtain, bo as to give 
Boaio her haod ; but the cautati'ice laughs, and it aeeius that 
it 13 Dot Bosio at all, but de Merrick in the rOle of the gypsy 
" Itigoletto " ; ouly tlie gayety of the laughter is de Mer- 
rick's, but the voice is still Uusio's, aad she runs away and 
hides herself behind the be<1-curtaiu. How disagreeable, 
that this bed-curtaiu hides her — and before there was no 
bed-curtain at all : where did it come from? 

"Do you know why I came to you?" And sbe langhe, 
as though she were de Merrick and at the same time Bosio. 

"Who are you? You are not de Merrick, are vou?" 

" No." 

"Are you Bosio?" 

The songstress laughs. " You learn rapidly ; but now it 
will be necessary for us to attend to what brought me here. 
1 want to read your diary with you." 

" I do not keep a diary ; I never kept one." 

"Look here; what is that lying on this little table?" 

Vi4ra I'avlovna looks ; oh the table near the bedstead is 
lying a copy -hook with the inscription, "V. L.'s Diary." 
"Where did this copy-book come from? Vi4ra Pavlovna 
takes it, opens it; the book is written in her own hand — ■ 
but when ? 

" Read the last page," says Bosio. 

Vi^ra I'avlovna reads: "Again I am often obliged to 
stay alone whole eveniugs. But that's nothing ; I am used 
to it." 

" Is that all?" asks Bosio. 

" That's all." 

" No ; you did not read it all." 

" There is nothing more wiittea there." 

"You caniiot deceive me>" says the visitor. " Wbat is 
this?" 

From behind the bed-curtain cornea forth a hand ; what a 
handsome hand ! No ; this wonderlbl hand does not lielong 
to Bosio, and how does this hand come out from the curtain 
without pushing it apait? 

The hand of the new visitor touches the page ; from under 
the hand appear new lines, which were not there before. 

" Read," says the visitor. 

And Vi4ra Pavlovna's heart begins to feel oppressed ; she 
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has never seen these lines before ; she did not know that 
they were written, but lier heart is oppressed. She does not 
wish to read the new lines. " Read," repeats the visitoi*. 

Vi^ra Pavlovna reads : " No ; it is tiresome for me to be 
alone. Once I riiil not feel the lonelioesa. Wliy is it tire- 
Borae for me now when it did not used to be ? " 

" Tuni bock a page," says the visitor. Vi4ra Favlovna 
turns a page : — 

" The summer of this jear ! " 

"Who writes diaries like that?" thiuks Vi^ra PavlovDa ; 
" it. should have been written, ' 1885, June or July,' and have 
the day of the month ; but liere it stands ' : ^ The summer 
of this year' ; wlio keeps diaries in tliat way?" 

'■The summer of this year; we go picnicking in our 
usual way into the suburbs, to tlie islands, and this time 
mtlenki goes 2long with us. How enjoyable it is to nte 1 — 
Akli! BO it is August, is it? What day of the month? the 
fifteenth ; or, no, the twelfth ? Yea, yes, it was about the fif- 
teenth ; it was aHier that excursion that my poor milenid be- 
came sick," thinks Vi^ra Pavlovna. 

" Is that all?" 

"That's all." 

"No, you don't read everything. What is this?" says 
tile visitor, and i^ain through the unparted beil-curtaia 
comes the wonderful hand ; and again it touclies the pages, 
and i^ain on the pages appear new words, and again Vi^ra 
Pavlovna reads against her will the new words, "Why 
(ioesn't my mtlenki come along with us oftener?" 

" Turn one leaf more," says the visitor. 

" My mileitki has so much to do, and it is all for my sake ; 
for my sake he is working, my mllfnki; — and that is the 
answer," thinks Vii^ra Pavlovna, happy at the thought. 

" Turn one page more." 

" What honest, noble people these students ai'e, and how 
they respect my mUenkL And I enjoy mysell' wilh them just 
as though they were brothers, and we have no ceremonious- 
ness." 

"Is that all?" 

"That is all!" 

" No, read further," 

And again appears the hand and touches the pt^^e, and 
again come forth new lines, and (^in Vi^ra reads Uie new 
lines : — 
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"The aixteenth of August — that is on the eecoad day 
after uur viait U> thu jaltiuil ; du, it was exactly tlie tift«eutli," 
thiuhs Yi^m Favluvna : " all thti time thu mileiiki spoke with 
that iiakhin^tof,' or as they tailed him oat of jest, tbe rigor' 
iat, aud hiii comrades, but he spent liardly quarter of an hour 
with me. — Tiiat is uot true; he B[>eut nearly half an hour 
with ine," thinks Vifira Pavlovna, " liesides the time when we 
were sitting togetlier in the boat." 

"The aevenU^enth of August; yesterday the students 
spent a wliole evening with us." — Yes, it was on the even- 
ing when the mfieiiA-i was taken sick — MUeitki talked with 
them the whole evening long. Why did he S|>end so much 
time with them and so little with me? He is not working all 
the time ; he himself says that he is not working all tlie time ; 
that without rest it is impossible to work ; that he takes a 
great deal of rest, that he thinks about nothing else except 
taking a rest ; why does he think by himself and not with 
me ? " 

" Turn over one leaf more." 

*' July of the present year and every month of the present 
year, and until mUenki became sick, then last year aud he- 
fore that too. Five days ago the students called un us, and 
yesterday too, I carried on with them, it was so gay. To- 
morrow or day after to-morrow they will call (^ain, and i^aiu 
it will be gay." 

"Is thai all?" 

" That is all ! " 

" No, read further." 

Again appeal's the band, touches the page, and ^aio from 
under the hand come new lines ; and again against her will 
Vi^ra Pavlovna is reading tliem : — 

" The beginning of the present year, especially at the end 
of spring. Yes, it used to be gay with these students, but 
that was all. But now I often think it was childish non- 
sense ; such nonsense will amuse uie for a. long time yet. 
Probably even when I have come to be an old woman, when I 
myself will not be of the r^J;e for playing, I shall delight in the 
youthful games which will remind me of my childhood ; for 
even now I look upon the students as younger brothers, but 
I should not like lo become a Vi^rotchka always when I 

dnwD from nwllire: RHkhiD«U)f, wham we ahall mi'Ci Hgiiin (urilicr ou, la eondd- 
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want to rest fhim serious thoughts and labors. I am now 
ViSra Favlovua, aud to eujoj' uue's self like Vi^ratchka is 
only agreealile at times, but not always. Vi^ra Pavlovna 
Bumetimes wants such happineBs that s)ie might stiil i-emain 
' Vi^ra Pavlovna ; and this happiDCBs comes oul; witii one's 
equals in life." 

*' Turn back several pages more." 

"I have opened a sewing union, and went to Jnlie to aA 
for orders. MUenJn stopind at her rooms to get me. She 
kept us to breakfast and she ordered vhampague, and she 
forced me to drink two glasBes. We began to sing, ruoi 
shout, wrestle ; how gay it was ! MUenki looked on and 
laughed." 

"Is that really all?" asks the visitor, and again appears 
the hand, and again from under the hand appear new words, 
aiid a}cain Vi^ra Pavlovua reads i^ainst her will : — 

"Afifenit only looked on and laughed. Why didn't he 
join in with us? That would have made it still gayer. Was 
it that it was improper, or didn't he care to take a part in 
our sport? No, it was not in the least improper, aud he 
might have done it ! Rut he has such a nature. He not only 
docs not interfere; he also approves, but that is all." 

" Turn one page back." 

" I went witii mUenki for the first time since my marriage 
to see my parents. It was hard to see the life tliat oppressed 
' and stifled me before my marriuge. My mUeiikil from what 
a horrible life he saved me 1 and that night I had a horrible 
dream, and my mdmenka reproached me for being ungrate- 
ful ; and she spoke the truth, but sucli fearful truth that I 
b^an to groan. Miieuki heard my groan and came into my 
room, and I was singing alt the time (in my dream) because 
my loving ' bride ' came and consoled me. The mUenki 
wanted to act as my dressing-maid ! How ashamed I was ! 
But he is such a modest man ? lie only kissed my sitoulder ! " 

"Is that all that iswiitten? You cannot deceive me! 
read I " And again from under the visitor's hand appear the 
new words, and Vi^ra Pavlovna reads them against her 
will: — 

" This seems to me rather insnlUng I " 

" Turn several pi^es back," 

" To-day I was waiting for my friend D. on the Boulevard, 
near the new bridge. There lives a la<ly, at whose house I 
expected to be a governess ; but she was not willing to take 
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me. I returned home with D. veiy despondent. I was tbink- 
iug, in my room, before diiiner, tliut it would be better lo die 
than to live as I am livtug now ; and euddeiily, at dinuer, D. 
Bays : ' Vi4ra Favlovna, let us drink to tlie health of my bride 
nud your Widegivxim.' I could hardly i-efrain from teai-e, in 
the presence of all, fVom joy at suuh an unexpected salvation. 
After dinner, I talked a long time with D. about bow we 
should live. How I love him 1 He is leading me out from 
the cellai- ! " 

''Read it all." 

" There is nothing more to rend." 

Again from under the visitor's hand appear new lines. 

"I do not want to read," says Vi4ra Favlovna, in ffear. 
She has not yet distinguished what is written in those new 
lines, but already it is hoi'rible to her. 

" Vou cannot help reading, when I bid you to read. 
Read!" 

Vi6ra Pavlovna reads : — 

" Do I only love bim because he led me out from the cel- 
lar — not himself, but my salvation from the cellar?" 

'* Just turn back once more, and read the very first page." 

" It is my birthday, to-day ; to-day I Bpoke for tite first 
Ume with D. , and fell in love with him. I never before he ai'd 
such noble and consoling words fi'om any one. How he sym- 
pathizes witi) everything that demands sympathy, wants to 
help everything that needs help ! How sure be is that happi- 
ness is possible for all people, that it must be, and that anger 
and woe are not forever ; that a new and bright life is rapidly 
approaching us ! How joyfully my heait expanded when I 
heard these assurances fi'om tiiis leai'ned and serious man, 
for they confirmed my own tboughts. How kind be was when 
he spoke about us i)oor women ! Every womnn would love 
such a man. How clever he is ! bow generous ! bow kind ! " 

" Good ! Turn again to the last page." 

" But I hare read that page ! " 

" No ; that is not the last one yet. Turn one leaf more." 

" But there is nothing on this leaf ! " 

"Just read! Do yon see how much is written on it?" 
And again from the touch of the visitor's band appear lines 
which were not there before. Vi^ra Pavlovna's heart grows 
cold. 

" I do not want to read ! I cannot read I " 
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" I command you. You must 1 " 

" I vaimot ! I will not ! " 

"Then I will read for you what is written. Jnst liBten. — - 
' He ia a noble man, a generous man ; be is my saviour 1 But 
generosity gives rise to respect, confidence, and readiness to 
act in unauimity, IViendabip. A saviour is requited by grate- 
fulness, by devotion ; tliat ia all. Hia nature maybe is quicker 
than mine. When the blood ia boiling, his caresses burn into 
the heart. But there is another demand ; a demand for quiet, 
calm caresses ; a demand for sweet dreams in a tender senti* 
ment. Uoea he know it? Do our natures agree? onr de- 
mands? He is ready to die for my sake, and 1 for his ; but 
ia that enough? Does he live in hia thoughts for me? Dol 
live iu my thoughts for him? Do I love him with such 
a love as my soul craves? Before, I did not realize the 
demand Tor a quiet, tender feeling. No, my feeling for him 
is not — ' " 

" 1 do not want to listen any more ! " 

Vi4ra Pavlovna throws away the diary with indignation: — 
" You wi-eteh ! you abomination 1 1 never asked you to come ! 
Leave me ! " 

Her visitor is laughing, with a still, good-humored laugh. 

" No, you don't love him ; these words were written with 
your own hand." 

"I curae you !" 

Vi^ra Paviovna wakes up with this exclamation, and quicker 
than she could make out that it was only a dream that she 
had seen, and that she bad waked up, she starts to run. 

'< My dear, take me in your arms ! protect me I I dreamed 
such a terrible dream ! " She snuggled np to her husband. 
" My dear, caress me I be tender to me ! protect me ! " 

"Vi^rotehka, what is the matter with thee?" The hus- 
band embraees her. "Thou art all of a tremljle!" Her 
huaband kisses her. " Thou hast tears on thy dear cheeks 1 
There is a cold sweat on thy brow ! Thou wert running 
barefooted over the cold floor, darling. I am kissing thy 
little feet to put some warmth into tbem." 

"Yes, fondle me! save me! I dreamed a horrible dream; 
T dreamed that I did not love thee." 

" My dearest, whom dost thou love, if not me? No ; it is 
an idle, absurd dream." 

" Yes, I love thee ! Only caress me, fondle me, kiss me ! 
I love thee — I want to love thee ! " 
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She embraces her husband passionatelj ; she clings to bin, 
and nben be bas paci&ed her with hia caresses, qnietl; foils 
asleep, klssiug him. 

XX. 

The next morning, Dmitri does not go to call his wife to 
breakfast ; slie is there with him, clinging to him. Sbe is 
still asleep, and be is looking at her, and thinking, <' What 
can be the matter with her? what frightened her so? what 
caused that dream ? " 

" Stay here, Vi^rotchka ; I will bring thee thy tea here. 
Don't get np, my dear little girl.' I will bring it to yon, and 
you can wash your face and not get up." 

" No, I will not get np ; I will lie awhile, it b so comforta- 
ble for me here. How smart you are, mllenki! and bow I 
love thee ! And now I have washed my face, and now tbon 
canst bring the tea here. No ; first take me into tby arms." 
And Vi^ra Pnvlovna long holds her husband in her embrace. 
"Akh! my mllenki, bow absurd I was ! How did I bappen 
to come running to your room? What will Maslia think now? 
I shall bear from her how I woke up in your room. Kiss me, 
my mUenki, kiss me. I want to love tbee ; I must love thee. 
I am going to love thee as I never loved tbee before." 

Vifira Pavlovna's room is empty now. Vi^ra Favlovna, 
without any concealment from Masha, has moved to her hus- 
band's apartment. " How tender he is, how kind, my mt- 
lenkil and I could imagine that I did not love thee ! How 
absurd I am ! " 

"Vi4rotchka, now that yon are calmed down, tell me 
what yoii dreamed day before yesterday." 

"AkJi! what nonsense! I only dreamed, as I told yon, 
that yon caressed me verj- little ; but now it is good. Why 
didn't wc alivays live this way? Then I shonld not have 
dreamed that horrible dream ; it was dreadful, disgusting ! 
I don't like to think about it." 

" Yes, but if it had not been for it, we should not be liv- 
ing as we do now." 

" That is tnie ; I am very grateful to her ; to that disgust- 
ing, no, not disgusting, I mean splendid, woman ! " 

' DnuUHehet: lllenllT, llule Mend. 
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" Whom do you mean by ' ahe '? Have yon found some 
new frieod beside your former ' beauty ' ? " 

"Yes, I have. Some woman or other called on me with 
Bucti a fascinating voice, mnch finer than Bosio's, and what 
lovely hands she had! AJch! what wonderful beauty! but 
all that I conld see of her was her hand ; she, herself, was 
liiddeu behind the bed-curtain ; I dreamed that at my bed- 
Bide, and that was the reason I gave up that bed ; because I 
had such a dream in it. There was a bed-curtaiu, and tliat 
iny ' visitor ' hid herself behind it ; but wliat a wonderful 
hand she had, my dear ; and she sang about love, and ebe 
revealed to me what the meaning of love was : now, I 
understand, my dear. What a stniiid little thing I was be- 
cause I did not understand ; I was a niere girl, a foolish lit- 
tle girl." 

"My dear, my angel, everything has its time. Tiie way 
we lived before was love, and the way that we live now is 
love; some people must liave one kind of love, others 
another. Hitiierto the one kind of love satisfied you ; now 
you need another. Now you are a woman, my dear, and 
what you did not want then, you must have now." 

A week or two pass. Vi^ra Pavlovna makes herself com- 
fortable. She is in her own room now, only when her bus- 
band is not at home, or when he is worlfing, or rather when 
he is working she often sits in his library ; wlien she sees 
that she disturbs him, tliat his work requires his full atten- 
tion, then she does not inteiTUpt him. But siii-h work does 
not often come along ; for tlie most part, it is scientific work, 
which is entirely mechanical, and accordingly three-fourths 
of the time he has his wife by his side, and at times they 
caress each other. But one contrivance was necessary ; 
they had to buy another sofa a little smaller than the hus- 
band's. And so Vi^ra Pavtovna, after dinner, ensconces 
hei-self in her little sofa ; ' and liei- husband sits by her little 
sofa, and ta^es delight in looking at her, • 

^' My dear, why do you kiss mv hand? You know I don't 
like it." 

" Oh ! I forgot that yon considered it an affront ; well, 
[nw] I am going to keep on just the same." 

" My mUenki, yon are saving me the second time ; you 
saved me from bad people, and yon have saved me from 
myself. Caress me, my dear; caress me!" 
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A montb passes. Vi4ra Pavlovna after dinner e 
herself comfortably on her wiile, little, soft divantchik in her 
tKtoia and Iter husltand's ; that is, in iier husbaud's library. He 
sat dowa on her little sofa, and she threw lii^r arms around 
his neck ; she bent lier bead to his bosum, but she is lost in 
thought ; he kisses her, but her melancholy does not pass 
away, and ber eyes are almost ready to shed tears. 

" Vi^i'otclika, my dear, wbat makes yoii so [jensive?" 

ViSra Pavlovna weeps, but she says nothiDg. ' " No," — 
she wipes away her tears. — "No, don't caress me, dear! 
That's enough ; thank thee." And she looks so affection- 
ately and frankly at him. " Thank thee, tliou art so kind to 
me! " 

" Kind, Vi^rotchka? What is it? wliat do yon mean?" 

"Yes, kind, my dear; thou art kind." 

Two days pass. Vi4ra Pavlovna again ensconces herself 
comfortably after dinner; no, she is not comfortable, but 
she is lying and thinking; and she is lying in her owi] room, 
on her own bed. Her husband is sitting near her with his 
arm around ber ; and he also is lost in thoii<!ht. 

" No, it is not this ; it is not my fault," thinks Lopukh<5f. 

" How kind he is ; how ungrateful I am!" thinks Vi4ra 
FavloTua. And that is what they think. 

She Bays, '' My dear, go to your room and work, or else 
take a rest," and she tries to say, and succeeds in saying, 
these words in n natural and not melancholy tone. 

" Why do you drive me away, Vi^roteblia? It is pleasant 
for me here," and he tries to say these words, and he suc- 
ceeds in saying these words, in a natural and jocular tone. 

" No, go away, my dear ; you have done enough for mo. 
Go, and get rested." 

He kisses her, and she forgets her thoughts, and again it 
is sweet and easy for lier to breathe. 

" Thank you, dear," she says. 

And Kirs&nof is perfectly happy. The stru^Ie has been 
pretty haixl this time, but how much inward satisfaction it 
afforded him ! and this satisfaction will never pass away, 
though the straggle will soon be over ; but it will warm his 
heart for a long day, till tbe end of his life.- He is honor- 
able. Yes, he has harmonized them ; yes, in reality, he Ims 
brought them into harmony. Kirsdnof is lying od his sofa ; 
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he is smoking and ibiaking, " Be honest, that mesne be pru- 
dent; don't make any miiiviilculatiou ; remember the axiom: 
remember that the whole is greater than any of its partd ; 
that is, that your linmaii nature is stionger, is more impor- 
tant for you tbau every other individual tenilenuy ; uud 
therelore treasure its benefits above those which may come 
from any separate teudeuuy of thine, if they prove to be 
anj'way iiicousieteiit nith the whole, and that s ali ; and that 
means be hon;;st, and all will be well. Uue rule, and how 
commonplace it is, and that is tlie whole result of scieuee ; 
and that completely fills the volume of the laws of a happy 
life. Yes, happy are those who are born with the capability 
of understanding this simple rule. In this respect, I am 
very fortunate. Of course I am very much indebted to 
training, more probably than to nature. But gradually it 
will develop into a general rule, which will be the result of 
the universal training and circumstances of life. Yes, then 
it will be easy for everybody to live in this world, just as it 
is for me now. Yes, I am satisfied ; yet I must go and call 
on tliem. I have not been there foi- three weeks ; it's time, 
even though it may l>e unpleasant for me. I am not drawn 
there any more at all ; but it's time. Some of these days I 
will stop in there for half an honr, or wonld it not lie better 
to postpone it for a month? It seems to me that I can. 
Yes, my retreat has been well managed ; my maiioeavres are 
at an end ; I have passed from their sight, and now they will 
not notice whether it's three weeks or tiiree months since I 
have been to call on them. And it is agreeable to think, 
when you are away, about people towards whom you have 
acted uprightly. Now I shall rest on my laurels." 

And Lopukh6f in two or three days later still, also after 
dinner, comes into Vi^rotclika's room, takes his wife in Ilia 
arms and carries her to her ottoman in his i-oom. "Rest 
here, dear ! " And he takes delight in looking at her. She 
fell asleep smiling ; he is sitting and reading ; and she 
opened her eyes and thinks : — 

" How his room is decorated ! there is notliing in it except 
what is absolutely neceasaiy. Yet he has his own tastes ; 
there's a big box of cigare, which I gave him last year; he 
has not opened it yet; it's waiting its time. Yes, it's his 
only pleasure, his own only luxury — cigars. No, he has no 
other. — the phot^^raph of that old man; what a splendid face 
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that old man has ! what a mixture of kiDdnesB and vigilance 
in hie ejes and in the whole exjjreasion of hia fatre 1 what 
troable Duiiti'i took to get this pbotogi'aph ! for Owen's 
photr^raphs are nut to be had. He wi-ote three ittters, two 
of hia letters did not reach the old man ; the third one 
reached him, and liow long lie tormented him befoie lie suc- 
ceeded in getting this really superb phott^rnph, and how 
happy Dmiti't was when he got it, togeihtir with a letter from 
th« ' Saintl; old man,' aa he calls him, in which Uwt-n, as 
he Bays, praised him. And hei-e is still another luxury : my 
portrait ; half a year he laid up money for the sake of get- 
ting a good aitist, and how be and the young artist bothered 
me. Two pictui-es and that's all. Would it cost umt-h to 
buy a few engravings and photc^rHphs just as I have iu my 
room? And he hns no flowers, while 1 have qiinntilies In 
my room. Why shouldn't be like flonei's as well as I do? 
Is it because 1 am a woman ? What nonsense ! Or is it 
because he is a serious aud scientific man? But 'Kii's&uuf 
has flowers and engravings, and he too is a serious, scien- 
tific man. And why does he hate to give up hia time to 
me? I know that it costs him a real effort ! Is it because 
he is a serious, scientific man ? But here's Kirs&nof . No ! 
no ! he's kind, kind ! he has done evei'j'tliing for me, be ia 
always ready to do anything to gratify me. Who cpn tove 
me as he does? And I love him and I am ready for any- 
thing for his sake — " 

" Vi^rotchka! you are not sleeping, dear! " 
"My mCenfci, why haven't you any flowers in your room?" 
"Very well, dearest,' I will get some lo-morrow. It 
simply did not occur to me that it was a good thing. But it 
is very nice." 

" And what was it that I wanted' to ask yon about besides ? 
Oh, yes ! do got some photographs ; or rather, I'm going to 
buy you some flowers and pbotogi'aph s." 

" Then tliey will surely be agreeable lo me. I like them 
for themselves, but then they will be still moi'e delightful to 
me. But. Vi^i-otchka, yon are getting bTue ngain ; jon have 
been thinking about your dream. Will you allow me to ask 
you to tell me something more about the dieam that fright- 
ened you so much? " 

" Hy dear,* I have not been thinking about it at all. It is 
BO painful for me to think about it." 
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" But, Vi^ixitchka, maybe it would lie well for me to know 
about it." 

" Very well, my dearest 1 I dreamed that I was bored 
because I lia<l nut gone to tlie opera, and I wub thiuking 
about Bosio ; some woman seemed to call ou me, and at flret 
I thought it was Bosio. but she kept hiding from me ; she 
compelled me tu read my diary ; and there was nothing in it 
except how we loved each other ; but when she touched her 
hand to the pages, new words seemed to be which said that 
I did not love you." 

" Forgive me, dearie,' for asking one thing more. Was 
that all that you saw in your dreum ? " 

"My dearest, if that had nut been all, wouldn't I have 
told thee so? And I have already told thee all." 

This was said so tenderly, so siiicei-ely, so simply, tliat 
Lopukh6f felt in his heart a wave of warmth and sweetness, 
such as one who has once experienced this joy will never 
forget till his dying day. Oh, how pitiful that only a few, a 
very few, husbands can haie this feeling I All the pleasures 
of happy love are nothing in cumpaiisuii with it ; it liUs Itie 
Luman liuart with the purest content, tlie holiest pride. 
In Vi^ra Pavlovna's worils, which were spoken with a shade 
of melancholy, rang a reproach, but the significance of the 
reproach was this : " My dear, don't you know that 1 have 
perfect confidence in you? A wife may hide from her hus- 
band the mysterious motions of her soul; such are those 
very relations in which they stand to each other. But you, 
my dear, have so behaved that there has never been any 
need of hiding tilings from you, that my heart is open before 
you as before my own eyes." 

This is a great merit in a husband ; this great reward is 
purchased unly by a high moral woith, and whoever has 
deserved it has a riflit to look upon himself as a man of 
unquestionable nobility ; he may bulilly hope that hi.s con- 
science is pui-e and will always remain pure, that his man- 
hood will never play him false, thnt in all trials of every sort 
he will remain calm and firm, tljat fate is not reigning over 
the peace of his soul, that from the time that be has de- 
served this great honor, to the verv last momeut of his life, 
disragarding whatever shocks to which he may be subjected ; 
he will be happy in the consciousness of his worthy manhood. 
Now we know enough of Lopukhdf to see that he was not 
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a sentimental mao, but he waa bo touched by these worda of 
his wife that his face burned ; — 

" Vi^ivtchka, my dearest, you have reproached me." 
His voice for the eecoud and last time in hia life trembled. 
The first time that his voice trembled it was from doubt 
ai'ising from conjecturing his position ; now it trembled from 
pleesuie. "You have reproached me, but this reproach is 
dearer to me than all the words of love. I offended you with 
my question, but bow happy 1 am that my bad question gave 
me, brought me, such a reproach. Look, there are tears in 
my eyes, the first tears that I have shed since I was a boy ! " 

The whole evening long he scarcely took his eyes from 
her, and she never once thought tliat he was making an 
effort to appear teuder to her ; and this evening was one of 
the liappiest of her life, at least, up to the present time. 
Several ycai-s after the time of which I am now telling yon 
alx>ut her, she will have a good many such days, months, 
years ; ttiis will be when her children shall bave grown up, 
and she will find in tliem people worthy of happiness aud 
sure of it. This pleasure is higher than all other individual 
pleasures ; whatever may appear in any other personal pleas- 
ure ia a rare and transitory loftiness ; with her it is an 
ordinary, everv-day level of happiness. But this is in the 
future which will come to her. 

XXI. 

BoT after his wife bad gone to sleep sitting on his knees, 
after he laid her down on her little sofa, LopukhiSf began to 
think seriously about her dream. It wns not his affair 
whether she loved him or not ; that was her concern, over 
which he had no control, and over which as he himself 
plainly saw, he had no control. This will settle itself; there 
is no need uf thijiking about it to-day ; let time tell ; but now 
there is no time for it ; it is now bis business to find out 
what is the cause of her foreboding that she does not love 
him. 

For the first time he sat a long while in these thonghts ; 
already for the last few days he has seen that he is not 
retaining her love for him. A great loss ; but what could be 
done about it? If he could exchange his nature, acquire a 
tendency towards that gentle fondness which her nature 
demanded, then of course it would be a different thing, Vujt 
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he saw tbst bucIi a& attempt would be in viun. If the 
iDclinatiou is Dot given by nature, and if it is not (Ievelo|>ed 
by life indei)endentlv of the man himself, this man cannot 
create it in liimseU by force of will, and without thie ten- 
dency nothing can be done as it onght to be done. Conse- 
quentiy the question about bim was already decided. His 
former thoughts had been spent in tliis very diiecttiHi. But 
now tliat he Iiad finished his own eide of the case (lilie an ego- 
tist, wlio always thinks first alwut himself, and about others 
only when there is none of his own business left to think 
«bout),hewas able to think for some one else; tbut is, to think 
about her. What can he do for her? She does not yet 
understand what is going on in her ; she baa not liad such 
experience of her heart as he has ; well, that's natural ; he is 
four years oliler than she is ; at the Iteginning of yonlh four 
j'ears is a long time. Can't he, wbo b more experienced, 
analyze what she is unable to analyze ? How, then, to inter- 
pret ber dream? 

A supix>sition quickly presented itself to Lopnkhdf ; the 
cause of her thoughts may be found in the circnmstance 
which gave rise to her drt-am. In the motive to her dream 
may lie the connection with its tenor. She said that she felt 
bored because she did not go to tlie opera. Lopukh6f began 
to examine his way and her way of living) and gradually every- 
thing appeared before bim in its true light. The larger part 
of the time not occupied by her duties she used to spend, as 
he did, in solitude. Then a change began ; she began to be 
always ready for amusement. Now once rooi-e their old way 
had been re'Cstablislted. She cannot accept indifferently this 
renewal of their old mode of life ; it was not in her nature, 
just as it would not be in the nature of the great majority of 
people. There is nothing m}'stevious about it. And from 
this it was a very shoi-t step to the suppositiou that the 
explanation of everything was hen close, relationship to 
Kirs&nof and then Kirs&nof's estrangement. Why does 
Kirs&nof stay away ? Tlie reason seemed sufficient in itself ; 
his lack of time and multiplicity of occupations. But an 
honest and intellectual man, who has bad experience in life, 
and who is particularly able to put in practice the theory of 
which Lopukh6f was an advocate, it is impossible to deceive 
by any tricks or cnnningness. He may be deceived through 
lack of attention ; he may not pay any nttcntion to the fact 
itself ; thus Lopukh6f was deceived the first time when Kuv 
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s&nof deserted them ; at that time, to telt the plain trnth, 
there was no reasou and consequently no deeire enei^etically 
to investigate the reason whj- KirstinoT Iwcame estranged. 
The only important thing for liitn was to see whether ho were 
Dot the cause for the severance of the fi'iendship ; it w.ia 
plain that lie was not, and so there was no cause for thinking 
of anything else; he was not Kirs&nof's uncle and not his 
pedagogue, bound to lead in the paths of virtue the steps of 
a man who understands things as clearly as he does. Yes, 
and what Deceseity is there in reality for him to do so? Was 
there in his relations with Kii-sAnof anything i>articularly 
imporlaut for him? As long as you are fneudly and you 
want m^ to like you, I am very willing ; no, on the contraiT, 
I am very sorrj', but go wherever you |)lease. Isn't it all the 
same to me? Whether tht^re is one stupid fellow, more or 
less, iu the world makes no difference to me. I took the 
■ stupid fellow to be a fine mau ; I am sorry, and that's all. If 
onr interests are not connected with the actions of a person, 
his actions in reality intei-est us but little, if we are seiiuns 
peo|>le. except in two cases, which, however, seem exceptions 
to the gcnej-al rule only for those people who are accnstomeil 
to nnderst:tn<l tlie word " interest" in the too narrow sense 
of every day's interpretation. The first ease is where these 
actions are interesting for us from a theoretical standpoint, 
as psychological phenomena explaining the nature of a per- 
son, that is, if they have in them an intellectnal interest : the 
other case is where the fat« of a person depends upon us. 
Here we should be to blame in our own eyes for iDatt«ntion 
to his actions ; that is, if we take a couscientJons interest in 
them. But in those former stupid actions of Kirs&nof tbei-e 
was nothing that would not be kuown to Lopukli6f as a very 
ordinary peculiarity among people of the present day. There 
was nothing rara in a person having gentlemanly instincts 
giving himself over to triviality, resulting from the present 
state of tilings. And thiit Lopukhfif was destined to play 
an important part in Rirs&nof's fate was beyond LopukliiSf s 
power of imagiuation. Why should Kirs&nof be in need of 
his interference ? Consequently, " Go ahea<1, my friend ! go 
wherever you please without reganling me. Wliat need 
have I of tninbliug about yon?" 

But now it is difTcrent. Kirs&nors actions suddenly seem 
to have an important bearing on the interests of a woman 
whom Lopukh6f loved. He could not i-efraiu from thinking 
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carefuUj about tiiem. But to think careAiIly about a fact 
and uuderstand its causes is almost oae and the same tiling 
for a pereou of such a turn of mind as Lopukli6f. Lopu- 
kli6f found that hia theory affoi'ds unerring means for ana- 
lyzing the motioHS of the human lieait, and 1 confess I i^ree 
vith him in this respect. In those long years eiace I havo 
accept«d it as true, it has never once led me into error, and 
it has never refused to reveal the truth to me, no matter how 
deep the tmth, in regard to some human action, miglit have 
been hidden. It is also true tliat tlie theory itself is not 
easily acquired ; it is necessary to hare lived and thought to 
be able to understand it. 

Half au Louie's thinking was sufficient for Lopnkh6f to 
understand the relations of KLi-a4nof to Vi^ra I'avlovna. 
liut still he sat lung thinking about the same thing ; further 
explanation was needless, but it was iiit^iestiug ; tlie discov- 
ery was m:ide with complete fulness of details, but it was so 
interesting that long he refrained from goiug to sleep. 

However, what is the good of straining your nerves with 
sleeplessness? It is already three o'clock. " If I can't fall 
asleep, 1 shall have to take morphine." He took two pills. 
"I will just look at Vi^rotoha once more." But instead of 
walking o\'er to her and looking at her, he removed his chair 
over to her sofa, took her hand and kissed it. 

^^ Milenki^ you have been working too hard, and all for 
my sake ; how kind you are, and how I love you ! " said she, 
half asleep. No shipwreck of the spirit can resist morphine 
in sufficient quantity; at this time, two pills proved to be 
enough ; he is overcome by sleep. Consequently, the ship- 
wreck of the soul by itself is approximately equal, according 
to Ix)pukb6f's materialistic views, to four glasses of strong 
coffee, to overcome, which one pill would not have been 
enough in Lnpukh6f'a case ; but three pills would have been 
too much. He fell asleep laughing at this comparison. 

XXII. 

A THEORETICAL CONVERSATION. 

On the following day, KiraSnof had just thrown himself 
down like a sybarite, with a cigar, intending to read and rest 
after his lat« dinner upon returning from the hospital, when 
Lopukh6f came in. 
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" A guest at the wroDg time is woree than a Tartar," said 
Lopukiiif, iu a jixjular loue ; but his t«u« proved not to be 
veij auccessrully jocular. "I dieturb you, Alek^andr; but 
even if it is so, you must put up with it. I want to speak 
to jou eeriouHly. I meaut lo have come earlier, but I ovei- 
slept this morning, and I should not have found jou." 
Lopukh6f was now 8i>eakiug without joking. 

" What does it mean? Has he really euspect«d? " won- 
dered Kirsdnof . 

'' Let us have a little talk," contiuued Lopukb6f, seating 
himHeir. " Look me in the eye." 

" Yee, he is going to sjjeak about it; there is uo doubt 
about it," 

"Listen, Dmitri," said Kii-sAnof, in a tone still more 
serious. "You and I are friends; but there are things 
which even friends must not allow themseU'es. I beg of 
you to cease this conversation. I am not inclined now to 
serious conversations, aud I am never ready for it." Kir- 
sAnof's eyes looked keenly and angrily, as though a 
man were before him whom he suspected of committing a 
murder. 

"It is impossible not to speak. Alekeaudr," continued 
Lopukli^f, in a calm, but rather dull voice. " 1 have under- 
stood your manoenvres." 

" Silence ! i forbid you to speak, unless you want me to 
be your enemy forever, — if you don't want to lose my 
respect." 

"Some time ago, you were not afraid of losing, my re- 
spect; do yon remember? Now I nuderstaud all. I did 
not understand it then." 

" Umitri, I b^ of you to leave tlie room, or I shall." 

"You cannot leave. What do you suppose, — that I do 
not have your interests at heart?" 

Kirsdnof did not reply. 

"My situation is a good one. Yours, judging by your 
words, is not. I appear to you in the guise of a man doing 
a noble deed. But that's nonsense. I cannot act otherwise, 
according to common sense. I beg of you, Aleksaudr, to 
cease your manoeuvres ; they will lead to nothing." 

" How? was it really too late? Foi^ive me," cried Kir- 
B&Dof, impetoously ; and he conid not decide whether it was 
}oy or gi'ief excited in him by the words, " they will lead to 
nothing." 
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" No ; you have not underetood me. It was not too late. 
So far thtiru lias beeu no barm done ; we shall see wlietber 
tbei-e will be. But now tbere U Dotbiag to be seen. How- 
ever, Aleksuudr, 1 do not auderetaiid what you are Bpeaking 
about; neither do yon understand what I mean. We do 
not underataiid each other ; isn't that eu7 There is not any 
need of our underatauding each other, is thei'c? These ai'e 
little enigmas which you do not understaud ; they are un- 
pleasant. There was nothing of the sort ; I have not said 
auything. I have notbiuj; to say to you. Give me a cigar ; 
I forgot mine. I'm foigetful. I am going to Bmoku and 
have a talk with you about scientific qucetious ; that was all 
that I came for. I wanted to S))end a little time in scien- 
tific talk, as I had nothing 6lse to do. What do you tliink 
about these strange experiments on the mechanical produc- 
tion of albnmen?" Lopukh6f moved from one chair to 
another, so as to hnve a cumfortabie [ilace for his feet ; he 
got into an easy position, and while he smoked his cigar he 
cootiuued what he had to Bn3-. "According to my view it la 
a great discovery. Have you repeated the experiments ? " 

" No ; but I shall have to." • 

" How fortunate you are to have such a splendid labora- 
tory at your disposal. I beg of you, try them fijr youiself; 
try thetn m:ii-e carefully. A complete revolution of the whole 
question of food, and of all hujiian life — the artificial pro- 
duction of the principal clkiment of nutiition, directly from 
inoi^auic matter. It is n most extraordinary tiling; it is 
equiil to Newton's discovery. Don't yon think so?" 

"Certainly. Only I greatly doubt the accuracy of the 
experiments. Soouer or later we shall reach this without 
doubt; science is going ou in that direction, that is evident. 
But now we have hardly come to it." 

"Do you tliink so? I think so myself. Then our con- 
versation is ended. Good by, Aleksandr. But while I say 
good by, I will nsk you to call on us often, just as you used 
to do. Do sviddnya." 

Kirs&noPs eyes, which all the time had been looking 
ftei-cely and steadily nt Lo|^ukh6f, flashed with indignation. 
" It seems to me, Dmiti-i, that you want me to get the opin- 
ion that you have low thonghte." 

" I don't want anything of the sort. Hut yon must come 
to see ns. There is nothing strange in that, is there? You 
and I are frieuds. What is there strange in my request?" 
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" I cannot. You are begioning a foolish piece of work, 
and, ttierefore, wretched." 

" I do not understand what jou mean. And I must tell 
yon that what you say doea not please me at all ; just as two 
minutes ago wUat I said did not please you." 

"I demand an esplanatjou, Dmitri." 

"There's none to give. There is nothing, and there is 
notlitng to explain, and there is notliing to nnderatand. 
YoH are getting excited over mere nothing." 

" No, I cannot let yon go so." Kirs&nuf took Lopnkh6r 
by the arm as he started to leave. " Sit down ; you began 
to speak wlien it was not necessary. Ton don't realize 
what you ask of me. You must liear me now to the end." 

Lopnkh6l' sat down. 

"What right have jou" — Kirs&nof began in a voice of 
greater indignation than before — " what right have you to 
ask of me what is hard for me? Is there anything that I 
owe you? What does this mean? It's absurd. Try to 
clear your brain of romantic nonsense. Whatever you and 
I regard as a normal life will come to l>e so, oidy after tlie 
ideas of gcueral society have entirely changed. There must 
be absolute reorganization, that is true. It will be reor- 
ganizeil according as life is developed. Whoever gets the 
new training, helps others, that is tme. But until this new 
education is accompliahed, as long as things are not com7 
pletely changed, you have no right to risk the happiness of 
another. This is a horrible thing ; do you understand it, or 
have you lost your senses? " 

" No ; I do not understand anything at all, Aleksandr. 
I do not know what yon are talking at>ont. You are pleased 
to see a wonderful design in tiie sim|)le request of a friend, 
not to forget him, because be likes to see you at his bouse. 
I dou't understand why you need to get excited attout it." 

" No, Dmitri ; in such talk you will not get rid of me with 
a jest. I mnst show you that you are crazy, in thinking 
about such a miserable piece of work. There are a good 
many things that you and I don't acknowledge, aren't theie? 
We don't acknowledge tliat a box on tlie ear carries with it 
something dishonorable ; it is a stupid prejudice, a harm-: 
ful prejudice, and nothing more. But have you the riglit 
now to Bubject a man to the risk of getting a boxing? That 
would be on your part, a mean, low abomination, for you 
would have taken away from a man the peace of his life. 
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Do you understand what I mean, stupid? Do you under- 
stand ihat if I love this person, and jou ask me to give kim 
a box in the ear, whicli, ]ic<x)rding to my ideas and yours, is 
a trifle, — do yon undei'stand that if yon asked nie to do 
tliis, I slioiild uousider yon a fool and a low fellow ; and if 
you compelled nie to do it, I should kill either yon cr myself, 
according to whose lire were the lees desirable — I would 
kill either you or myself, but I would not do this. Do you 
understand this, you stupid fellow? I am speaking about a 
man and a slap, wliick is a trifle, but which takes away the 
peace of life from a man. Besides men, there are in this 
world women, who are also human beings ; besides slaps, 
there are other kinds of trifles, which, according to your 
idea and mine, and which are really trifles, but which also 
deprive people of the jwaee of life. Do you understand that 
to subject any pei-soii, even though it be a woman, to any 
such thing, which, according to your opinion and mine, and 
in reality are trifles, — well, to do any such thing, it does 
not matter what, — do you understand, that to subject any 
one to such a thing, is mean, contemptible, disfaonest? Do 
you hear me? I say that you have dishonorable tho'jghts." 

" My friend, you S|)eak the exact truth about what is hon- 
orable and dishonorable ; only I do not know what you are 
saying these things for, and 1 do not understand what rela- 
tion it may have lo me. I have not told you anything at all, 
nor have I said anything about any intention of risking the 
peace of life of anybody in the world ! nothing of the kind I 
You are indulging in fancies, and that's all tlici-e is of it. I 
ask of you, my friend, not to foiget me, because it is agree- 
able to me, as your friend, to sjMiud time with you, and that's 
all. Will you fulfil your friend's request?" 

" It is dishonorable, I told vou, and I don't act dishonor- 
ably." 

'* It is very praiseworthy of you that you don't ; but you 
got angry over some fancy or other, and yon dashed off into 
theory. You apparently wanted to theorize without any i-ea- 
Bon, without any applicability to what we were talking about. 
Now I also am going to theorize, also absolutely without any 
direct intention, I will ask you a question that has no relation, 
whatever to anything except the explanation of an abstract 
truth, without any Application to any one in particular. If 
any one withont any distaste to himself can afford to give 
another pleasure, then common sense, according to my view* 
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demands that he give it to him, because he himself will get 
pleasure from it ; iao't that eo?" 

" That's nonsense, Dmitri ! Yon are off the point." 
"I am not saying anything, Aleksandr; I am only in- 
dulging myself in tlieortrtical speculations. Here is still 
another : If any desire, nliatsoevei', is awakened for any- 
thing, does our attempt to stifle tliis desire ever lead ta any- 
thing good? Is not that so? No, such an attempt would 
lead to no good. It leads only to the necessity increasing 
threefold ; it becomes injurious or takes a false direction ; 
it is both harmful and miserable, or if the desire is stifled 
also, life is stifled ; ttiat is pitiful." 

"That is not the |K>int, Dmitri. lam going to put your 
theoretical problem in another form : Has anylxrdy a right 
to subject a person to a risk, if that person's life is happy 
without that risk? There will come a time when all the de- 
mands of every man's nature will be fully satisBed, that you 
and 1 know ; but we bolh know equally well that this time 
has not yet come. Now a reasonable man is satisfied if he 
has enough to live upon, even though parts of his nature are 
not satisfied with th^ position in which he is satisfled to live. 
I shall suppose, by the way of abstract bypothesis, that such 
a fortunate man is in existence. I shall suppose that this 
person is a woman ; I shall suppose again, in the way of an 
abstract hypothesis, that the position in which she is satisfled 
to live is maiTied life. I will suppose that she is satisfled 
with her position, and I say : given such facts according to 
this abstract hypothesis, who has a right to run the risk of 
destroying what is good, what she is satisfied with, in order 
to try to give this person something better, which she can 
eqtsily manage to get along without. There will be a golden 
^e ; we know that it is coming, but it is far in tlie future. 
The f^ of iron is almost gone, but the golden age has not 
yet made its appearance. If according to my abstract 
hypothesis, some strong demand of this person, let us sup- 
pose — since it is only for an example, let us suppose, love — 
the necessity of love were not entirely satisfled or were ill 
satisfied, I would not say anytliing against the danger nm 
by the pei-son, bnt only against such danger itself, and not 
i^atnst the danger brought n|x>n him by somebody else. 
And if this person fluds pei-fect satisfaction after all for his 
demand, then he himself must not run the risk. Now I will 
Bay abstractly that he does not want to run the risk, and I 
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will saj further, he ie right and aensible liecause be does 
not want to ruu the risk ; and 1 say, uieau and contemptible 
is the man wUo would subject to the risk the one who does 
not want to run tlie risk. AVhat can ^'ou say against this 
hypothetical result? Nothing ! L'uderstaud, then, that you 
have no right." 

" If I had been in your place, Aleksandr, I should liave 
answered in the same way ; I, like you, am speaking only in 
parables ; I will imagine that you have a personal interest in 
tills question. I know of (;uur&e that it does not concern 
any one of us ; we are speaking ouly as scientific men about 
certain interesting sides of uuiversal scientific principles, 
which seem to us right ; according to these views, everjhody 
judges about every case from his own standpoint, which is 
fonned by his individual relations to the thing. I only say 
in this sense of the word, that if I were in your place I should 
have spoken as you have, and you in my place would have 
said exactly what I have said. From the general scientitic 
standpoint, this is an undiBpntable truth. A in B's plaee is 
B ; if A were not B when in B's place, tlien he would not be 
in B'b place ; he would somehow fail to be in B's place ; isn't 
it so? Consequently you have notiiing to say against this, 
just as 1 had nothing to say against what you said. But 
according to your example X will establish my hypothesis, 
which is also al>stract, and which also has no application to 
anybody. Let us suppose that there are three people in ex- 
istence — a supposition which contains nothing impossible; 
let us suppose that one of them has a secret which he woultt 
like to keep iroia the second, and particularly from the third ; 
let us suppose that the second finds out the secret of the 
third, and says to liim : Do as I tell you, else 1 shall expose 
your secret to the third. What do vou think about tliis mat- 
ter?" 

Kirsdnof grew rather pale and for a long time twisted his 
mustache. '-Dmitri, you behave shamefully towai<ds me," 
he said at last. 

" Have I any special necessity upon me to act well toward 
yon? what interest do I take in you? And besides, I do not 
understand what you are talking about. You and I have 
been speaking as two scientific men speak among themselves. 
W"i, witlioiirwh other various scientific hypotheses ; at hist 
1 one without aTering one which brought you to terms, and 
another pleasure, the^pect is satisfied. And therefore I shall 
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cease this theoretical conversatioD. I have a great deal of 
work to do, not less than you have, and so do svidiinya. By 
tlie way, I had almost forgotten ; Aleksandr will you I'ulfll my 
request to come and see us ; we are good friends, you know ; 
and we shall be always glad to see yon. Come just as you 
used to these last few montlis." 

Lopukhdf got np. Kiisdnof waa sitting, looking at his 
fingera as though each one were a abstruc-t hypothesis. 
" You are acting cruelly towards me, Dniiti'i. I cannot help 
fulfilling your request. But in my tui'n 1 shall impose one 
condition ; I will c-ome to see yon ; but if 1 leave your 
bouse notby myself, you must also go everywhere that 1 go, 
and I must have no necessity of askiug you. Do you hear? 
You youi-self, of your own free will, without my asking you. 
Without you 1 shiilt not take a st«p ; not to the opera, not 
to call on friends or go anywhere," 

" Oughtn't that condition to be offensive to me Aleksandr? 
Do yon think I look upon you as a thief?" 

" I didn't speak in that sense of the word. I would not 
bring such an affront upon von as to think that you could 
take me for a thief. 1 would give my life into your hands 
without any hesitation. I hope I have a right to expect this 
from you also. But what I mean is for me to know. You 
do what I say, and that's all," 

" Now I too know. Yes, you have done a great deal in 
this respect ; you want now to guard against this even more 
solicitously. Well, in this respect you are in tlie right. 
Yes, yon have a riglit to compel me. But no matter how 
thankful I am to you, my friend, this will amount to notliing, 
I myself tried to compel myself; 1 too have a will as well 
aayon, and my scheme has been as clever as yours. But 
whatever is done ttirough calculation, through a feeling of 
duty, by strength of will, and not by the drawing of nature, 
results lifelessly. Only to kill a tiling is possible through 
these means, just as you have been doing with yourself, but 
to make a living thing is impossible." 

Lopukhif had become sentimental oier Kirsdnof's words, 
" whut I mean is for me to know," " Thank you, my friend. 
And since we have never kissed each other, maybe we have 
a desire to now ? " 

If LopnkhiSf had examined his actions during this con- 
versation, as a theorist, he would have noticed with satisfac- 
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tion : " How true the theory is, Egotism makes eport of 
men. Now here tlie most importaut thing he entirely snp- 
presscd : ' Let us suppose that this jiersoii is satisfied with hia 
situation.' Now when that was said, he ou^ht to have 
replied : ' Aleksandr, your supposition is not tme.' But I 
held my peace because it was nut to my advantage to say it- 
It is pleasant for a man, na a theorist, to notice wliat tricks 
his egotism phiys with liim in practical life. You are 
retreating from the battle because the battle is lost for you, 
but egotism turns your gestures so that you are playing the 
man who is doing noble actions." 

Had Kirs&nof examined his actions duriug this conversa- 
tion, as a theorist, he would have noticed with pleasure 
"How true tliis theory is. I wanted to preserve my own 
peace, to rest ujion my l.iurels, and here I was saying, 'You 
have no right to lisk a woman's peace of mind ' ; and this 
means — be sure you yourself understand it — that I 
actually have done a noble action to my own detriment, for 
the sake of anotlier's peace, and for your sake, my friend, and 
therefore fall on your knees before the grandeur of my 
sou! ! It is pleasant for a man, as a theorist, to notice what 
tricks his egotism pluys with him in practical life. He 
retreated from tbe battle so as not to be a fool, and gained 
glory l>euanse he had accomplished a heroic action of mag- 
nanimous nobility. You did not yield to the demand at the 
fli-st word, so that yon might not be troubled again about 
yourself, so that you might not be deprived of the sweet 
triumph in your nobility ; but egotism turns yonr actions 
so that you are plajing the mau who presses forward into 
noble endeavor." 

But neither Lopukh6f nor Kirsdnof had time to examine 
their actions as theorists, or to make these pleasant obser- 
vations ; and the practical solution of the question seemed 
to both pretty hard. 

xxin. 

The renewal of Kiis&nofs frequent visits could be 
esplained very naturally ; five months he had been inter- 
rupted in his occupations, and he had accumulated a great 
deal of work ; and so it took him a month and a half !<> sit 
down at it, not straightening iiis back. Now he had finished 
his neglected work, and he was more at liberty in the use of 
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bis time. Thie was bo clear tUat there was liardi; &ny need 
of explaining it. 

In fact, it nas plain and all right, and did not aronse any 
suspicion in Vi^ra Pavlovna's mind. And on ttie other hand, 
Kirs&Dof placed bis pavt with the same undoubted artietio 
ekill as before. lie waa afraid that, when be called at the 
Lopukhdfs', after liis scientific conversation with bis friend, 
he would >'lose bis grip";* he would either blnsh front 
excitement at seeing Vi^ra Pavlovna for the first time, or 
would very noticeably avoid looking at her, or do something 
of the kind. But, no, he stood firm, aud be had full right 
to feel satisfied from the moment that he met her ; a pleasant, 
friendly smile, such as is natural in a person who is glad to 
get back among old fiieiids, from whom he had been obliged 
to be absent for some time ; a calm glance, a frank and uncon- 
cerned fiow of speech, such as is natural to a person who has 
no other thoughts ia liis mind, beyond those be fearlessly 
speaks. If you had been the most ill-tempered, gossiping old 
woman, on the lookout to find something out of the way, yon 
conld not have found in him anjthing, except a man who 
seems very glad that be can pleasantly kill a leisure even- 
ing in the society of his good friends. 

And if the first moment was so well accomplished, what 
prevented him from spending the rest of the evening just as 
well? And if he succeeded in spending the first evening so 
well, then was it hard for him to spend the evenings to eome 
in the same way ? Not a single woixl which was not free 
and natural, nut one look which was not hearty aud simple, 
straightforwai'd, and friendly, and that was all there was of it. 

But if he behaved himself no woi'se than of old, yet the 
eyes which were bent upon him were inclined to notice every 
action which no other eyes would have perceived. Yes ; no 
other eyes would have seen anythii^. LopukbtSf himself, 
whom Marya Aleks6yevna acknowledged to be born for a 
monopolist, was sui'prised at the self-possession which did 
not for one moment desert Eirsinof, and as a theorist, be 
derived great pleasure from such observations, contrary to the 
will of those who interested him by the psycholc^ical peculi- 
arity of this phenomenon viewed from a scientific stand- 
point. But the " visitor " did not prophecy in vain when she 
compelled Vi^ra Pavlovna to read her diary. Eyes become 
too sharp, when such a " visitor " whispers in your ear. 

> fUmitovolotUia ,- Utanllf, becoma dlthcvctled. 
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But even these eyes could eee notbiiig ; but etill tbe *' Tiei- 
tor" wLi8]>ered, " isit impoesible to flndBonietbing here, even 
though there is nothiug to be seen, sb 1 myself perceive? hut 
BtiUwevill ti^tosee"; and the eyes tried to peer, and though 
tliey saw nothing, jet the very fact that the eyes tritd to see 
was Buf&uient I'or them to observe that there wtks eomething 
pecuUar. 

Here, for instance, Vi^ra Pavlovna is going with her bus- 
bmud and Kirs&nol' to tlieir regular weekly evening, which 
happens to be at the MertstllotV. Why doesn't Kh-sdnof 
waltz at this uncercmonioua patly, when even Lopukh^T 
waltzes, because a general rule has been made : If you are 
an old man of thi'eesc-ore years snd ten, and have found 
your way hitiier, tlien you must play the fool, together with 
the others ; for here nobody looks at anybody else, everj body 
has one and the same idea about it, — *' the more noise, the 
more stir, the better" ; and that is equivalent to saying, the 
more enjoyment for all. Then, why does not Kus^nof waltz ? 
Well, he has begun to waltz ; but why did it take him several 
minutes to make up his mind? Whs it worth while to ^pend 
several minutes in thinking whether to iKgin or not to begin 
such a very important matter? If he had not waltzed, the 
thing would have been half revealed here. If he had waltzed, 
but had not waltzed with Vi4ra Pavlovna, the thing would 
have been completely revealed here. But he was too clever 
an artist in hia part. He did not want to waltz with Vi^ra 
Pavlovna, but he soon perceived that this would be noticed, 
and so, after a short hesitation, which npparently bore no re- 
lation to Vi4ra Pavlovna or anybody else in the woild. lie 
asked her to dance. There remained in her memory a slight, 
a very slight, wonderment, which in itself she would have not 
noticed, notwithstanding the whisper of the " visitor- song- 
stress," had not the "visitoi-" wbispei-ed a numberless quan- 
tity of just such little, insignificant questions. 

Why, for inbtance, after tbey retuined from the Mertsfilofs', 
when they make an appointment to go to the oi>era, " I Pnra- 
tani," on the next evening, and when Vi^ra Pavlovna said to 
her husband, " MUenki, yon don't like this oi)era, you will be 
bored, I will go with Aleksandr Matv4itfh, for he likfts all 
the operas ; and I believe thst if ytsu or t had written an 
opera, he would like it ! " why didn't KirsAnof uphold Viii-a 
Pnvlovna's suggestion, and say, "Really, Dmitri, I am 
not going to get a ticket for you"; why was this? The 
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f&ct tliat mUejtki goea aloDg also, tiiis by itself trould not have 
aroused any wooderment ; for he escorts liis wile everywhere, 
Btnce she had once asked him to. "Devote more time to 
me," slie said. Siuce that time he had never foi^ottea it ; 
consequently, there is nothing strange in his going nith ber : 
it liiuiply shows always one and the eanic thing, — that he is 
kind and com))laisant, that she ought to love him. That is 
true ; but Kirs^uof does not know tliia reason, and so why 
doesn't he support Vi^ra Pavlovna iu her suggestion? Qf 
course these trifles are almost nnnottceable, and Vi^i-a Fav* 
lovna scarcely gives tliein a' passing thouglit ; but tlieae unuo- 
tiueable little grains of sand keep falling on the pan of the 
scales, though they weie almost invisible. For example, a 
conversation like the following is not a little grain of sand, 
but a small pebble. 

On the next day, as they were going to the o^tera in an 
izeosltchik'a carriage (this was less expensive than twotzvosA- 
chik$), among other things they said several words altout 
tbe MertsAlofs, where they had been the evening before. They 
praised tiieir barmoiiious life ; they remarked that this was a 
rare thing ; they all said this, including Kirsdiiof, who added, 
" Yes, this alone is u good thing in Merts&lof, tbat Ins wife 
dares tell him all the secrets of her soul." Tbat was all tbat 
Kirs&noC said, and each one of the three thought of saying 
tbe same thing ; but it happened that Kirs&nof alone said it. 
But why did he sayit? What does it signify? if it coutained 
an insinuation, what could it mean? It would l>e in praise 
of Lopukhdf ; it would be in favor of Vi^raPavlovna's happi- 
ness with Lopukh6f. Of course, this could have been said 
with reference to no one else except the Mertsilofs ; and if it 
could be supposed tliat be thought of the Lo|>ukh6(^ together 
with the Merts&lofs, then, of course, it would show that it was 
directly for Vi^ra Pavlovua ; but what was bis purpose in 
sayii^ it? 

It always happens so that if a person has nn inclination 
to look for souietbing, he everywhere finds what he is look- 
ing for ; even let there be not the sligbteHt sign of it, still 
he sees the sign manifestly ; let tliere be no shadow, but he 
not only finds the shadow of what he expects to find, but the 
whole sulistance of what he is looking for, with the most un- 
mistakable features, and these features at every fresh thought 
become more clear, 

And here, besides everything else, there was really a very 
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Bubstaiitial fact, which hid in itself a very complete solatioa 
of the matter. It is clear that Kirs&DOf respects the Lopu- 
khdfs ; then nhy did he keep aloof from them for more than 
two years ? It is clear that he is a thorough gentleman ; how 
did it happen that he appeared before them in tlie character 
of a boor? As long as Vi4ra Favlovna was not called opon 
to tbiiik about this, she did not think about it any more than 
Lopukhdf had done ; but now she thinks about it in spite of 
herself. 

XXIV. 

Slowlt, unobservably. this discoverj- began to evolve itself 
ia her mind. All tlie time there accumulated Binall, almost 
nndnstinguishahle, impressions ma<le by Kii-s&not*s words and 
actions, to which no one else would have given any heed, 
which she herself scarcely noticed, for they were only sup- 
posed and suspected. Slowly this question. " Why did he 
avoid them almost three years?" began to interest lier mind. 
Slowly the idea was confii-med that such a man could not have 
stayed away from any petty grounds of self-couceit, because 
he is absolutely free from it. And, moreover, not knowing 
why she thought of this, still more obscurely and slowly arose 
from tlie silent deptlis of her life into her consciousness, the 
question, " Why am I thinking about him? What is he to 

And here, one time after dinner, Vi^ra Pavlovna was sit- 
ting in her room, sewing and thinking, and she was thinking 
very calmly, and she was not thinking at all of him, but of 
something quite different, connected with her household, and 
about the shop and about her teaching, and gradually, gradu- 
ally, her thoughts were drawn to tlie matter concerning which, 
without being conscious of it, lier thoughts were more and 
more often drawn. There came up recollections, little ques- 
tions t>egan to present themselves ; they multijilied, and here 
they are in thousands, flndiug place in her thoughts ; and still 
they grow and grow, and they go to foi-m one question, the 
form of which becomes clearer and clearer. " What has got 
into me? what am I thinking about? what am I feeling?" 
and Vi^ra Pavlovna's fingers foi'get to sew, and the sewing 
slips from her droopinjr htinds. and Vi^ra Pavlovna grew a 
shade paler, then she blushed ; she grew still paler, then the 
fire touched her flushed cheeks. The next moment thev were 
white as snow, and with wandering eyes she ran in to her hos- 
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band, sat herself on his knees, tremblii^ly threw her arnis 
ai'uund his ueck, laid her head on his shoulder, so that it 
miglit support her head and iiide her face, and with choking 
voice she said, "My dear, I love biin," and she began to 
weep. 

" What of that, toy dear? Why should you feel disturbed 
about it?" 

" I do Dot want to offend you, my dear ; I want to love 
you." 

" 'IVy. Look here : if you can, it will be well. Be calm ; 
give time a chance, and you will see what you can do, and 
what you cannot do. You are so dear to me ; how, then, can 
you oflfend uie?" 

He smoothed her hair, kissed her head, pressed her band. 
She could not for a long time cease her convulsive weeping; 
but gi-aduatly she became calm. But he who liad for a long 
time expect«d such a confession, was therefore able to take 
it coolly. However, even yet she conld not bear to look at 
his face. 

" I do not want to see him ; I shall tell him to cease com- 
ing to see us," said Vi^ra Pavlovna. 

" You must act, my love, in the way which you find will 
give you the greatest happiness. And when yoit have liecome 
calmer, we will talk the matter over ; for you and I, no mat^ 
ter what may happen between us, will always be friends, 
won't we? Give me your band ; press mine. You see how 
warmly you press it." 

Every one of these plirases were spoken at long intervals, 
and the intervals were filled by Itis smoothing her hair, fond- 
ling her, OB a brother fondles a grieved sister. 

" Do you remember, my dear, what you told me when we 
became engaged? 'You are leading me into freedom.' " — 
Again silence and caresses. "Do you lemember how you 
and I talked the first time about what it means to love a 
person ? It means to feel gladness at whatever ia good for 
that pereon, to feel pleasure in doing whatever may be to 
his advantage." — Again silence and caresses — "Whatever 
is for your best good gives me ioy also ; but you must decide 
wJiat is best for you. Why should you be grieved? If it 
brings von no misfortune, what misfortune can it bring 
me?" 

In these laconic words, which were repeated a good many 
times, with the ordinary insignificant variatiooa of repetitioa, 
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passed considerable time, which was equally trjiDg for Lo- 
pukhdf and Vi6ra Pavlovua. Uut while gradually getting 
calmer, Vi4ia Pavlovua began at last to lueatUe more freely. 
SLe embraced ber husband tightly, and she kept repeating, 
" 1 want to love thee, my deal,' thee alone ; 1 want to love 
DO one else besides thee." 

He did not tell her that this was beyond her power ; it was 
necessary to let tiiu time pass until her sti'engtb could be 
restored by calmness, givin<; lier some sort of decbion, no 
matter what. Lopukhfif succeeiled in writing a note for 
Maslia to give Kirs^nof incase he should come; " Aleks- 
andr, don't uoine in just now, and don't come for some time ; 
thore is no particular reason, and tliere will be uo particular 
reason ; it is only necessaiT for her lo rest." 

" it is nect-'ssary for her to rest ; there is no particnlar 
reason." A str^iuge insta|>ositioii of contraries ! Kirs&nof 
read over the note, and told Masha that he only came to get 
it, and tliat h^ had no time now to stop in ; that be bad 
another place to go to ; that he would stop on Ins way back, 
after be bad done the errand which the note demanded. 

The evening passe<l pea(«fully according to all appear- 
ances. Hiilf tlie time Vi^ra Pavlovna sat quietly by herself 
in her room, without letting her husband stay ; the other 
half of the time he sat near her, trying to calm her with' the 
same laconic words, and of course, not so much by his words 
as by his voice, whicb was steady and reassuring ; of course 
not with God-knows- what happiness, and of course, also, 
not melaiiclioly ; except that there was an undertone of mel- 
ancholy in it, which was shown in his face. Vi^ra Pavlovna, 
aft3r hearing such sounds, and looking nt such an expression 
of face, be.;an to think, not absolutely, but to n degree ; no, 
not U) a degree, but almost absolutely, that her f'eai-s had 
been overestimated ; that she ba<I mistaken for a great pas- 
sion a mere imagination, which would vanish in a few davs, 
without leaving any ti-ace ; or, she thought — she did think 
it, only she felt that it was not so: "No. this is not so; 
no, it is so " ; or she firmly thinks that she thinks no ; and 
she re!illy thinks that it is so ; and how can she hi'lp thinking 
so, white she listens to this calm, steady voice, which keeps 
repeating that there is nothing to be worried about. Peace- 
fully she fell asleep under tlie influence of this voice ; she 
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slept soundly, and she did not dream of the " visitor," and 
she woke up late, and after sbc woke up she felt renewed 

strength. 

XXV. 

"The beet distraction for tliougbts is work," said Vi4ra 
Pavlovua to herself, and she was entirely right. "I sball 
spend ever; day in the ehop until I am cured, and tLis will 
liflp me." hibe began to spend tlie whole day in the shop. 
The first day she really saccetded in greatly distracting her 
tbongbts ; the second day she only tired herself out, but she 
could not enlirt'ly escape from them ; on the tbiril she could 
not get rid of them at all. Thus passed a week. 

The struggle was bard. Vi^ra Pavlovna's face grew pale, 
but, by outward appeaianccn, she was entirely calm ; she 
even tried to seem happy, and in this respect she succeeded 
almost withwit interruption. But if no one could notice 
anything, and her paleness were ascribed to some slight aU- 
mcut, yet Lopukh6f was not deceived ; he knew perfectly 
well how it was ; he had no need to look. 

" Vi^rotchka," be began at tlie end of a week, "as we 
are living now, we carry out the old proverb that the cob- 
bler has no boots, and the tailor's clothes don't fit him. We 
are teaching others to live acconling to our economical prin- 
ciples*, but we, ourselves, don't take it into our heads to 
arrange our own lives in accordance with them. Isn't oue 
large household more advantageous than several small ones? 
1 shonid like to apply this law to our own housekeeping 
arrangements. If we had lived witli somebody, we, and 
tliose who lived with us, would have saved almost half of 
our expenses. I should be able to give up those eTfecrable 
lessons, which 1 detest so; my salary from the factory 
would be enough, and I should get time for relaxation. I 
could occupy my time with scientiBc work, and thus have 
takeu up my career again. It is only necessary to find 
people such as it would be agreeable to live with. What do 
you tliink about this?" 

Vi4ra Pavlovua had been looking at her husband with eyes 
full of suspicion, and burning with indi<:nntion JuHt as Kir- 
sinof liad looked at him on Uie day of their theoretical con- 
versation. After he stopped speaking, her face was ou fire. 

" I beg of you to cease this conversation ; it is not be- 
coming," 
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'■ Why 80, Vi^rotchka? I am ooly speaking about pecu- 
niary a^lvaiitag«s ; such people ns you and 1, who are not 
rich, must not neglect them. My work is hard, and a part 
of it ii even detetitable to me." 

" You have no right to speak so to me." Vi^ra Favlovna 
got up. " I shall not allow you to speak to me in dark 
words. Dare to speak freely what you mean ! " 

"I only want to tell you this, Vi4rotchka: that taking 
into consideration onr advantage, it would l»e good for us." 

" Again, silence ! Who gave you the right to he master 
over me? 1 shall despise yon!" She ran quickly to her 
own room and locked the door. 

This was their tirst and their last quaiTel. 

Till late that night Vi<^ra I'avlovna eat with her door 
locked ; then she returned to her husband's room. 

" My dear,' I spoke to you very severe words, but do not 
be angry at them. You see that I am doing my best ; instead 
of lielping me, you began to help stong what I am atrng- 
gliug against, hoping, — yes, hot)iiig — to win the victory-." 

" Forgive me, my love,' for lieginning so roughly, but now 
we are reconciled, aren't we? Let ns talk reasonably." 

"Oh, yes, we are reconciled, my dear. Only don't act 
i^ainst me. It is bard enougli, even as it is, to struggle 
against myself." 

"And it is useless, Vi^rotchka ; you have bad plenty of 
time to examine yonr feeling : you have seen that it is more 
serious than you believed at fii«t. Why tonnent youi«df ?" 

" No, my dear,' I want to love you, and I do not want to 
wrong you." 

"My dear,' you wish toe to be happy. What! do yon 
think that it is pleasant for me to see you keep tormenting 
yourself?" 

" My dear,' but you love me so ! " 

" Of course I do, very dearly : there is no need of sayii^ 
that ; but we both understand what love means ; does it not 
consist in tlie fact that you are happy in tlie happiness, that 
you suffer with the suflfering, of the one whom you lo\-e. 
When you torment yourself, yon torment me." 

" So it fs, my denr ; ' but you will suffer if I yield to this 
feeling, which — akht I cnnnot understand why it should 
have come to me ; I curse ft ! " 
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" It intikeB no difFereuce how or whj it came to jou ; yoD 
cannot help it. Now there is only one choice : either you 
should suffei', and 1 suffer also through it, or tliat you cease 
to Bulfer, and 1 too." 

" But, my dear,' I am not going to suffbr ; this will pasa 
■way ; you will see this pass." 

'' Thank you for ,^'uui' efforts ;.I appreciate them, because 
you show a will to fulfil what you deem your duty. But know, 
Vi^rotehita, that it seems necessary only to you, and not to 
me. 1 am looking upon it as a stranger ; and your position 
is cleai-er to me than it is to yourself. I know tliat this will 
be useless. IStruggte as long as your strength holds out, but 
don't think that yon aie going to wrong me. For you know 
how I look upon this ; you know that my view of this matter 
cannot be shaken, and is founded in the nature of things: 
you know all this. Can you deceive me? Will you ever 
cease to respect me? I can say further : even if your dis|K>- 
sitioQ towards me changed its nature, will it grow weaker? 
Isn't the contrary trae ? would it not grow stronger from the 
very fact that yon did not find in me an enemy? Don't pit;; 
ma ; my fate will not lie in the least pitiful because you 
will not be deprived of happiness on nny account. But that's 
enough. It is haid to say much about it, and for you to 
hear is harder still. Only remember, Vi^rotohka, what I am 
saj'ing now. Forgive me, Vi^rotchka. Go to your room and 
think it over, or, rather, go to sleep. Dim't think about me, 
but think about yourself. Only by thinking about yourself . 
you may not cause me useless sorrow." 



XXVI. 

At the end of two weeks, while LopukhtSf was sitting 
in the counting-room of his factory, Vi^ra Pavlovna was 
spending the whole morning in extraordinary excitement. 
She threw herself down on her bed, she covered her face with 
her hands ; and at the end of a quarter of an hour she jumped 
up. walked up and down the room, threw herself into one 
chair after another, and again walked with quick, un^t«ady 
steps, and then again threw bci-self on her bed. and tlien 
walked again ; and several times she went to the writing* 
desk, and stood by it, and turned away, and finally she sat 
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dofm, wrote & few words, sealed her uote. Then, id balf an 
hour, she seized the note, tore it up, buitied it, and again she 
walked atoiit excitedly, bhe wrote a aecoud letter; this, 
also, she tore up and burued. Again ebe walked up and 
down, and again -she wrote, and hastily, sijarcely slopping to 
seal it ; uot giving herself time to write the addi'et^s, she I'an 
off with it to her husband's room, threw it on the table, and 
hurried back to her own room, fell into a chair, and sat 
motionless, hiding her face in her hanHs, half an hour, possi- 
bly an hour. There ia the sound of the bell ; it is he. She 
ran into the libraiy to seize the letter, to tear it up, to burn 
it, — but where is it? It is not there! whei-e is it? She 
hastily looked over tlie papers ; where is it? -But Masha is 
already opening the door, and Lopukhdf saw from the tliresh- 
old how Vi4ra Pavlovoa flashed out from his librai'y into Ler 
own room, excited and pale. 

He did not follow her, but went straight into his library ; 
coolly, at bis leisui'e, be examined the table and the spaee 
behind the table. Yes ; be had been expecting for some days 
some such thing, either in the way of words or note. Nu, 
here it la, a letter without address, but her seal ; xu, ebe must 
have been looking for it, so as to destroy it, or she may have 
just thrown it down. No, she must have been looking for It ; 
the papers are in disorder. But how could site Hud it, while 
ia tinowiug it down she had been in snch a flurry of excite- 
ment that, in being thrown impetuously down, like a coal 
burning the hand, it slid across the whole width of the table, 
and fell on the window behind the table? There is hardly 
need of reading it ; the contents are what he expects. How- 
ever, it is impossible not to read it. 

" My dear,' never was I so strongly attached to ttiee 
as I am now. If I could only die for thy sake ! Oh, how 
happy I would be to die, if it would only make thee happier ! 
but I cannot live without him. I wrong thee, my dear; I 
am killing thee, my dear.' I do not want to do so ; I am 
acting contrary to my will. Foi^ive me ! forgive me ! " 

For quarter of an hour, maybe more, Lopukh6f stood be- 
fore the table, looking attentively down at the arm of the 
chair. Though it was a shock foreseen, still it was painful ; 
though he bad thought it all over, and decided what should be 
done, and how it was necessary to act, in cose such a letter 
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or GoiifeBsion came, etill he could not nt once collect his 
thoughts. But Ht last he collected them. He went into the 
kitchen to give an order to Ma^ha. 

" Masha, yon will [)leflae not set the table nutil I tell yon, 
I am not quite well, and I must take some medicine before 
dinner. But don't you wait ; eat your dinner, aud don't 
hurry : you will have plenty of time hefora I etiall want 
mine. I will tell when." 

From the kiujhen he went to aee his wife. She was lying 
down, hiding her face in the pillows; when he entered, she 
shuddered : — 

" You found iti you read it ! bozke mot ! how crazy I am I 
It is not true — what I wrote ! it was fever ! " 

"Of course, my dear;' your words must not he taken 
seriously, because yoit were too much excited. These tilings 
are not so jasily decided. We shall have time to talk this 
matter over more than once, calmly, i-alionally, bec'ause it is 
a very important matter for us. And, meanwhile, my dear,' 
I want to tell yon something about my affairs. I have suc- 
ceeded in making a good many changes in them, — every- 
thing that was needed ; and I am very well content. Are 
you listening?" 

, Of course she did not herself know whether she was lis- 
teuiiig or not; she could only have said, however it was, 
whether she heard or not, that she heai'd something, bnt she 
was very far from understanding what she hc:ird ; however,' 
something she did hear, and something could be drawn from 
what she heard, that something was being done about some- 
thing, and that it had no connection with her letter; and 
gradually she began to listen, because her mind was led to 
it. Her nei-ves wanted to occupy themselves with something, 
not with the letter ; and though it was long before she conld 
onderstaod what he was driving at, yet she was reassured by 
the cool and contented tone of her husband's voice, and 
gradually she began to undei-stand. 

" Do listen ! because it is about a A'ery impoiiant matter 
ftor me." Her husband kept repeating each question, "Do 
JOB hear?" — "Yes, very pleasant changea forme" — and 
he begins to tell her the whole story in detail. She realizes 
three-quarters of what he is telling her, — no, she knows it 
all; hut it is all the same to her: "I^et him speak! How 
kind he b I " And he keeps on with his story : that he has 

' Um drag. 
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been tired of giving private leesons this long time, and why, 
or iu wlmt I'amily, and of wbat special pupils lie ie tired, and 
hovr be is not tii-ed of his occupation in tbe conuting-room 
of the factory, because it is important, and he has a great 
influence over all tbe factory- hands, and liow he has suc- 
ceeded in doing somethiug there ; bon he has enabled those 
who desired to leara to rend anil write ; how he has taught 
them liow to leaiii their letters ; how he has succeeded iu get- 
ting from the ttrm a salary fur the teacheiw^ by pi-oving that 
the workmen would in this way ruin less macbiner)' and Icsa 
work, I>ecaii9e in this way tliere would lie less idleness uid 
drunken eyes, — of course it was a trifling salary ; and how 
he keeps the working people from drinking, and in order to 
do this he has often been to their saloons, — and a great 
deal of the same sort of talk. But tlie principal thing was 
this, that he has made himself solid with the Rrm as an 
active, energetic man, and he has been gradually getting the 
business into bis own control, so that the conclusion of bis 
story and the main flavor of it for Lopukhfif consisted in 
this : he has accepted the place as acting manager of the 
factory. The nominal manager would be an honorary person 
from the firm itself, with an honorary salary, iiut the active 
manlier wotdd be Lopnkhdf himself : the member of the 
firm accepted the position of nominal manager only on Uiis 
condition: "I," says he, "cannot do it; how can I?" — 
" You take the name then, so that an honorable man may 
have it, and there will be no need for you to trouble yourself, 
for I will do everything." — " If that is the case, all right 
then; I will take tbe position." But the importance does 
not lie in his having the power, but in the fact that he is to 
have a salary of three thousand five hundred rubles — nearly 
a thousand rubles more than all taken together that he had 
received from his occasional hard literary work and from his 
pupils and from his former place in the factory ; conse- 
quently he can give up everything now except the factory, 
and that is splendid. And all this takes more than half an 
hoar to relate ; and at the end of the story Vi4i-a Pavlovna 
is able to say that it is really good, and she is able to ar- 
range her hair and go to dinner. 

And after dinner Masha gets eight silver kopeks for an 
izvoskchik, to take her in four different directions, to carry 
notes from LopukfadC, saying, "I am at leisure, gentlemen, 
and I should be glad to have you come to see me." And 
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some time later appeal's the terrible Rakhm4tof, and after 
him, ooe bj oue, uome a whole tribe of ^ouag people, and a 
formidable ecieutific conversation begioB with immeasurable 
reproaelies heaped np on each individual by all tbe rest with 
all possible inoousequtntialities ; but some traitors to this 
lofty discussion help V'i^ra Pavlovna somehow or other to kill 
the evening, and when half the evening is spent she guesses 
where Maslia has been gone so long. How kind he is ! Yes, 
this time Vidra Pavlovna bad been absolutely glad on account 
of her young friends, though she did not get into a gale wilh 
tbem, but sat quietly, and she was ready to kiss even Rakh- 
m^tof himself. 

The visitors went away towards three o'clock in the morn' 
ing, and they did well in being so late. Vi4ra Pavlovna, 
w«arj- from the excitement of the day, had only just lain 
down when her husband came in : — 

"While telling you about tbe factory, my dear Vi^rotclika, 
I forgot to tell you one tiling about my new place, and by 
the way, it is not very important, and I don't know as it is 
worth while to speak about it, but I will tell you some time ; 
bnt I have one favor to ask : I want to sleep, so do you ; so 
if I do not tell yon tbe rest of tbe story now, we will speak 
about it to-morrow ; and now I will tell you iu two words. 
Ton see when I t<x>k the place of acting manager I i^reed 
upon this condition : that 1 can take the pla(;e any time 
that I want, within a month or two ; and now I want to 
avail myself of this time ; I have not seen my old folks in 
Riazan for five years. I am going to make them a visit. 
Good nigbt,' Vi^rotchka. Don't get up. You will have time 
to-morrow. Go to sleep." 



xxvn. 

Whek Vi^ra Pavlovna came out from her room the next 
morning, her husband and Masha were already packing two 
valises with things. And all the time Alasha was hard at 
work ; LopukbAf gave her so many things to wrap up, and 
fold, and fitow away, that Alasha really could not attend to 
it all. " Vifirotchka, you, too, come and help us." And all 
three of tbem were drinking tea, as they were takins; down 
and stowing away things. Vi^ra Pavlovna had hanlly time 
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to collect her wits, when her husbaD6 said, " It U half-past 
eleven ; it is time to go to the station." 

" My dear,' I am going with thee." 

" My love,* Vi^rotchka, I am going to take two valises ; 
there will be no room for yon ; yon can go with Masha." 

" I did not mean that ; I mean to Riazau." 

"Ah! if tlial's so, then Masha may bring along the 
valises, and we will go togrther." 

On the street you eannot well get sentimental in yonr 
talk. And besides, there is such a rattling over the pave- 
ment. Lopukh6f could not hear all that she said ; he made 
a good many replies that could not be heard, or he would not 
reply at all. 

" I am going with thee to Rjazan," repeated Vi^ra Pav- 

" lint you have not got your things ready ; how can you go? 
You can get ready if you want to ; do just as seems best 
to you. But I would ask you one tiling : wait till you get a 
letter from me. You will get it to-morrow ; I shall write 
and mail it somewhere on my jonrnej-. To-morrow jou will 
get it ; wait, I beg of you." 

How she tiiraws her arms around him at the gallery of the 
railway station ! With what tears she kisses him, while seeing 
him into the car ! And he speaks all the time about his busi- 
ness in the factory ; liow fine it is, and how glad his old folks 
will be to see him, and how everything in the world Is dross 
compared with liealth, and how important it is for her to look 
ont for her health ; and just as he bids her good by, he says, 
speaking through the balustrade : " You wrote that you had 
never been so fond of me a£ you are aow ; this is true, my 
dear Vi^rotchka. And I am not less fond of you than yon 
are of me. And the disposition towards a person, — the 
wishing his happiness, — this we both firmly believe in. 
But there is no happiness without freedom. Yon would not 
want to restrain me, nor I you. And if you began to use 
restraint on yourself on my account, you would grieve me ; 
BO don't do it. Do whate\er you think is for your best. 
But we will see about it by and by. Write me, when you 
want me to come back. Good by, my dear;' tlie second 
bell has rung; it's time for the train to start. Good by." 
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XXVIII. 



This was towards the end of April. Towards the middle 
of June Lopukh6I' returaed ; lived three weeks in Pt^terslmjg, 
then he left for Moscow, on busiiiesa for the factory, ob lie 
said. On the twenty-lirst of July he left; and on iha 
twenty-third of July, ia the morning, happened the misun- 
derstanding in the hotel at the station of the Moscow rail- 
road, on aoconut of the stranger not getting up; and two 
hours later came the scene in the Kamennoi Ostrof daicha. 
Now the sapient reader will not fail to have guessed who 
shot himself. " I saw long ago that it was Lopnkhfif," says 
the sapient reader, in tiiumph at his pei-spicaeity. Where 
conld lie have hid himself; and how did his cap have a butlet- 
Lule through the top? " There is no need of asking ; it is 
only a trick of his, but he caught himself in a net, the ras- 
cal," saj's the sapieut reader. Nu! God be with thee ; de- 
cide it just as thou pleasest; there's no reasoning with 



AN EXTRAOKDINARY MAN. 

Three hours after Kirsdnof left, Vi^ra Pavlovna carae to 
her senses, and almost ber very first thought was, that it was 
impossible to leave the shop in such a way. Yes ; though 
Vi6ra Pavlovna loved to assure faereelf that the shop was 
getting along by itself, yet in reality she knew that she is 
only flattering hei-self with this thought, and, as a matter of 
faot, the shop needed a director, else it would go astray. 
However, the business was now very well estahlished, and it 
took but very little trouble to direct it. Mi-s. Merts&lova 
had two children ; but she might spai'e an hour, or an hour 
and a half, every day, or not even every day. She surely 
would not refuse, for already she has a great deal to do with 
the shop. Vi6ra Pavlovna began to look over her things, 
preparatory to the sale of them, and she herself sent Masha 
first to Mrs, Merts&Iova, to ask her to come, and then to the 
old woman' who deals in second-hand clothes and other 
things of every sort, Rachel, one of the most business-lilie 
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of Jewesses, and a very good friend of Vi^ra PavlovDa's, 
towurdu whiim Rnehel had proved hevself absolutely honest, 
as almost all the buiall retail dealeis among the Hebiews are, 
whether men or women, when thi'y have to do with reepeet- 
able people. Uachul and Masha hud to stop at their city 
apartment to coUeot tlie remainder of the clothes and things, 
and on their way to sto|» at the furrier's, where Vi^ra I'av- 
lovna's aliubag were stored away for the summer, and then 
to come back to their summer datrJia with the whole collec- 
tion, 80 that Kachel might put a valuation on the things, and 
buy them all at once. 

After Maaha left the gate, she was met by Rakhm^tof, 
who had been prowling for half an hour around the datclia. 

"Are you going away, Masha? For long?" 

" Yes ; probably I shan't get back before late this even- 
ing ; I have a great deal to attend to." 

" Is Vi^ra Pavlovna all alone by herself?" 

"She is alone." 

" Then I will step in and stay with her, in your place, in 
case I can do anything to help her." 

" If you only would ; and 1 tremble on her account. And 
I foi^ot entiiely, Mr, Rakhm^tof ; call some of the neigh- 
bors. Tliere Is a cook and a nurse-girl, friends of mine, to 
get dinner ; for she has not had anytliing t« eat yet." 

"All right! I have not had any dinner myself. We'll 
help ourselves. Have you had your dinner? " 

" Yes ; Vi6i'& Pavlovna would not let me go without it." 

"Well, that's good. 1 imagined she would have foi^ot- 
ten Oiis on account of her own trouble." 

Except Masha, and those who were her equals or superiors 
in the simplicity of soul and dress, all people were rather 
afraid of ^khm^tof . Lopnkh6f and Kirsdnof , and all those 
who feared nobody and nothing, felt in his presence, at 
times, some trepidation. Towards Vi^i-a Pavlovna he was 
very distant. She found him very tiresome. He never 
sought her society. But Masha liked him, though he was 
less sociable and polite to her than were any other of their 
visitors. 

" I came without being invited, Vi^ra Pavlovna," he began. 
" But I have seen Aleksandr nfatv4itch, and I know all, and 
so I came to tlie couL-liision that I might be useful to you in 
some way ; and I am going to spend the evening here." 

His services might have been very useful, even now, to 
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Iielp Vi^ra Pavlovna in itudoing the things. Any out in 
Rakhin^tofa place would have been naked to do it, or would 
have offered liis services. But he did not offer, aud he was 
Dot asked. Vi^ra Pavlovna only pressed his hand, and, with 
sincei-e feeling uaid that she was very grateful to him for his 
attention. 

"I shall remain in the library," he said. "If anything 
is needed, call me, and il' anybody comes, I will optn the 
door. Don't you trouble yourself." 

With these words he went into tlie library ; took fi-om his 
pocket a big piece of ham aud a hunk uf black rye bread — 
all of which must have weighed four pounds ; he sat down 
and ate it to the last crumb, stiiving to chew il all very fine ; 
he drank half a pitcher of water ; then he went to the book- 
shelveB and began to pick out something to read. " 1 know 
that ; not original, not original, not original, not original." 
This criticism, "not original," referred to such books as 
Macautay, Gnizot, Thiers, Ranke, Gei-vinus. 

" Ah ! but here's something good ! " 

This he said, after reading on the back of several huge 
tomes, "Complete works of Newton." He began hastily 
to turn over the p^es ; flnall,v he found what he was looking 
for, and with a lovely smile cried : " Here it is, here it is ! — 
Observations on the Prophesies of Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John.' Yes, this side of knowledge has, till 
now, remained with me without any real foundation. 
Newton wrote this commentary when he was old. when he 
was half sane and half crazy. It is the classical fountain 
when one is on the question of the mixtui-e of sense and 
insanity. Here is a question of world-wide historical 
interest; this mixture which is in almost ail ocouiTences, in 
almost all books, and in almost all brains. But here it must 
be in a model form : in the first place, the most ingenious and 
normal brain that ever was known ; in the second place, the 
acknowledged, undisputed insanity which was superinduced 
upon this brain. And so the book is capital in its way. 
The most obscure features of the general plienomenon must 
appear here more distinctly than anywhere else, and no one 
can have the least doubt that heie yon find these very 
features of this phenomenon, to which the features of the 
mixture of sanity and insanity are related. The book is 
worth studying." 

• Thli UUe 1> given In £DgU>b In tbe orlglnL 
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Witli great enei^y he began to read tbe book, wliieh for 
the last century hart been soaruely read, except by those who 
wanted to set it riglit. For auy oue else to read it, except 
BulihiD^tof, would be equivalent to eatiug Baud ur sawdust. 
But it was to his taste. 

Such people as Rakhni4tof are rare. So far ia my life 
I have met with ouly eight examples of this epecies (aud 
that number iucludea two women). They have no inter- 
relation, except ill one I'eature. Among them were people 
soft and severe, people melancholy aud gay, enei^ctic people 
aud phlegmatic people, sentimental people (one of them had 
a severe face, sarcastic even to impudence; another oue, 
with a wooden face, quiet and indifferent to everything ; 
they both shed tears before me several times, like hysterical 
women, and not on their own account, but during talks on 
different topics. While by themselves, I am sure they wept 
otten), and pL-ople who never, under auy cii-cumstaneos, lost 
their self-possession. There was no resemblance between 
them in any respect, with the exception of the one leskture, 
but that feature, iu itselT, joined them into one e[>ecies, and 
separated them from the rest of humanity. I used to laugh 
at those with whom I have been intimately a<-quninted, wlien 
I was alone with them. They would either get angry or not, 
but they would also join in the laugh, Aud, really, there 
was so much that was amusing about them — the main 
characteristic was amusing — for this very reason, tliat they 
were people of a different species. I love to laugh at such 
people. 

The one whom I met in the circle of Lopukhdf and Kir- 
s&nof, and about whom I am going to speak here, serves ns 
a living proof that a reserve clause is necessary in the argu- 
ments between Lopukhfif and Mertsilof about the pecnliuii- 
ties of the soil in Vi^ra Pavlovna's second dream. Such a 
reserve clause is necessary to this effect, that no matter how 
bad the soil may Imj, it may have some very tiny portions 
which will produce healthy grain. The genealogies of the 
principal characters of my narrative, Vi^ra Pavlovna, Kir- 
sAuof , and Lopnkb6f, to tell the truth, do not go back further 
than their grandfathers and grandmothers, and possibly by 
some tremendous straining, yon may get back still further to 
some kind of great- gi'and mother ; the great-grandfather is 
hidden by the darkness of oblivion ; all that is Icnown of 
him is probably that be was the husband of the great-grand- 
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mother, and tbat his name was Kirill, because the grand- 
father was Kir iUu itch.' 

Raktun^tof belouged to a family which has been known 
since the thirteenth century ; that is, it ia one of the most 
ancient, not only in Bussia, but anywhere in Europe. In 
the numiicr of the Tartar prisoners, tribal chiefs who were 
massacred in Tver, accordiug to the woi-ds of the chroni- 
clers, on account of their intention of converting the people 
to Mobamiiiednnism (an iuteulion which they probably did 
not have), but simply out of brutality, was a certain Uakh- 
met. Tlie young sou of this Rakhmet by a Russian wife, 
who was the niece of a nobleman of Tver — that is, the 
oberhOf-marshal or field-marshal — whom Rakhmet married 
by force, was saved on his mother's account, and he was 
baptized Mikhail instead of Latuif. From this Latuif- 
Mikhml Rakhm4tovitch sprang a good many Rakhm^tofs. 
In Tver tliey were boyars; in Moscow they were crown- 
officers;' in Petersbui-g, during the last century, they were 
generals-in -chief ; of course not all of them : the family 
branched out very widely, bo that tliere would not have been 
enough positions of gcueral-in-cliief to give them all. Our 
Rakhm^tof's great- great-grand fat lier was a friend of Ivan 
Ivanovitch Shuvilof's,' and he put him on his feet again after 
his failure, which was caused by his friendship for Muennich. 

His great-grandfather was a contem|)Orary of Rumiantsof; 
he served till he reached the rank of general- in-chief, and he 
was killed at the battle near Novo. His grandfather es- 
corted Alexander to Tilsit, and would have risen higher tlian 
any of them, but he early ruined his career by his friendship 
with Speransky. His father served without any success, 
and without any failures ; at the age of forty he resigned 
with the rank of general-lieutenant, and made his home at 
one of Ins estates which were scattered about over the sources 
of the Medvyeditsa River.* The estates were, however, not 
very lai-ge, all in all, probably about two thousand five hun- 
dred souls (serfs), and during tlie leisure which came to him 
in his country retirement, he had eiglit children ; our Rakh- 
m^tof was the next to the youngest; he had one younger 
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Bister, and consequenlly our Rakhm^tof did not have a lai^e 
estate ; he i-eceived nbuut four liuDdre<l souls, and seven thou- 
sand {leayatins of lam].' How he managed with liis seifs, and 
his five thousand live hundred des^i7is ot land is not known 
to anvbody, nor was it known that he kept for himself ona 
thousand five liundred desyod'na, and, moreover, generally it 
was not known, as long ae he lived among ns, that he was b 
proprietor,* or that the land retained lor himself gave him 
about three thousand mbles income. This we learned after- 
wards, but at that time we supposed, of courBc. that he was 
of the same family as those Rakhm^tofs, many of whom 
were rich proprietors, and who, together hearing the same 
name, possessed about seventj'-Jive thousand souls around 
the sources of the Medvyeditsa, Khoper, Sura, and Tana 
rivers, who forever were the district marshals' of those 
places, and one or the other of them is constantly the mar- 
shal of one or the other of the governmental cities tiirough 
which run their feudatory rivers. And we knew tliat our friend 
Rakbm^tof used to Bpend four hundred rabies a year ; for a 
Btudcnt of that time that was not very bad, but for a propri- 
etor from among the RakhmtJtofs it was too little ; and so 
every one of ns, though we cared really very little for such 
investigations, decided for himself, without making any 
Inquiries, that our Rakhm^tof must be Av)m some impov- 
erished or estateless branch of the Raklim^tofs, maybe the 
son of some kind of a governmental officer,* who left his 
children a small fortune ; but we did not bother ourselves 
about these things. 

Now he was twenty-two years old, and be had been a stu- 
dent since lie was sixteen ; but for nearly three years he had 
given up the University. He left tl»e second class, went to 
his estate, took charge of it, after defeating his guardian's 
resistance, and winning the anathemas of his brothers, and 
succeeding in making his sister's husbands forbid them tO 
mention his name ; then he wandered all over Russia in dif- 
ferent guises, both by land and by watei-, and by one or the 
other, in a common and an uncommon way ; for instance, by 
foot, and on mils, and in slow boats ; he had a good many 
adventures, which he brought upon himself. Among other 
things that he did, he sent two men to the University of 
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Kazan, and five to llie University of Moscow ; these were 
his stipendiaries ; but to Petersburg, where he, himself, in- 
tended to live, he bad do students at his espense, and there- 
fore no one of us knew tbut, instead of four hundred, he 
liad three thousand rubles income, 'i'his became known only 
later on, but nil we knew was that lie ofttn disfl[)[>eared for 
some time, and two yeai-s before tlic time that lie is sitting 
in Kirs&nof's library, with Newton's " Conimentaries on the 
Apocalypse," he returned to Petersburg, entered the philo- 
logical faculty ; before he had been in the depaitiiieut of 
natural science, and that's all. 

But if none of Rakhm^tof's Petei-sburg acquaintances were 
aware of his family and pecuniary standing, yet all wtio knew 
him knew liim by two nicknames. One of them we have 
already used in this story, — "'the rigorist" ; be accepted it 
with his usual easy smile of gloomy satisfaction, lint when 
be was called Nikitushka or Lomof, or by the full name) 
Nikitushka Lomof, he smiled broadly and sweetly, and be 
bad ]udt reason for it, beeause he was not endowed by nature, 
but gained by the firmness of bis will, the right to this name 
which is so famous among millions of men. But it thunders 
with its fame only in a district of a hundred versts in width, 
running througb eight provinces ; but to the i-eadei-s living in 
the rest of Russia it is necessary to explain what this name 
meant. Nikitushka Lomof was a river-boatman,' who went 
up and down the Volga twenty years or fifteen years ago ; be 
was a giant of herculean strength ; he was more than twenty- 
six feet high ; ' he was so broad across his chest and shoul- 
ders that he weighed fifteen puds (COO pounds avoirdupois). 
Though he was such a heavy man, he was not stout. To 
illustrate his strength it is necessary to give only one illus- 
tration : he used to receive the wages of four men. When- 
ever bis vessel came to a city and he went to market, or, as it 
is called in tbe Volga dialect, the bazaar, the boys' were heard 
in the most distant corners of the streets, shouting : '''Here 
comes Nikitushka Lomof ! here comes Nikitushka Lomof ! " 
and everybody ran into the street which led from the wharf 
to tbe bazaar, and crowds of people used to pour out after 
their favoi-ite hero. 

Rakhm^tof, from tbe age of sixteen, when he first came to 
Petersburg, was, as reganls etreiigtii, an ordinary lad of 
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rather tall stature, rather etroDg, but bj no means remarka- 
ble for bis strength ; ceitainly two out of ten of his comrades 
would have got the better of him. But when he was going 
on to seventeen, it occurred to bim that it would be a good 
thing to acquire [thyeical riches, and be began to work over 
himself: he eueigetically i^raclised g^mnastica. This was 
good; but gymuaeticB only itcrfect the material, and it is 
necessary to have a material basis ; and so for a time, which 
was twice as long as be spent on his gymnastics, he used to 
work every day for several hours as a common laborer, where 
pbysical strength was required, lie lugged water, he carried 
wood, chopped wood, sawed trees, cut stone, dug earth, ham- 
mered iron ; he passed tlirough a good many occupations, 
and he frequently changed them, because with every new 
work, with every change, some of bis muscles would get a 
new development. He underwent the diet of a boxer. He 
began to nurse himself, in the full sense of the word, with the 
special things which had the reputation of strengthening the 
body, — beefsteaks, almost raw, more often than anything 
else ; and since that time he always lived in such a way. In 
a year after lie began such a regime, be started o& on bis 
wanderings, and here he bad still better opportunities to de- 
velop his physical strength. He became a plowman, a car- 
penter, a ferryman, and a workiugman — a laborer in every 
kind of healthy occupation wliatever. Once he went tlie 
whole length of the Volga, from Dubovka to Kuibinsk, in tlie 
cnpadty of a burldk. To tell the master of the l>oat and 
the other burlaks that he wanted to join them would have 
been regarded as absurd, and he might not have been ac* 
cepled. So he simply engaged passage as a traveller, and 
after making friends with the crew, he began to help tow the 
boat ; and at tlie end of a week he put on the regular 
harness, as tliough he bad been a genuine laborer. They 
quickly noticed bow powerfully he was towing the boat; they 
l>egau to put bis strength to the test. He out-towed three, 
even four, of the strongest of bis mates. At that time he 
was twenty years old, and bis mates on the boat christened 
him Nikitushka Lomof, after the memory of the hero, who 
at this time had left the stage. In the following summer he 
was travelling in a steamer. One of the second-class passen- 
gers who crowded the steamer's deck proved to he one of his 
last year's co-workers on Ihe tor/pnth ; and in this wny his 
companions, who were students, learned that he must be 
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nicknamed Nikttushka Lomof. In fact, he acquired and, 
without Bpariug aoy time, he kept up his mighty strengtb. 
" This is ueeessary," he used to say ; •' it gives you resijcot 
and love among the common people. Tliis is useful, and it 
may cume handy sometime." 

Thia entered his miud when he was half-way through bia 
sixteenth year, because from ttiat time liis peculiarities began 
to develop themselves. At sixteen he came to Petersburg, 
aa a commonplace, good-natured graduate of the gymnasium, 
a commonplace, kind, and lionest youth, and lie spent Uiree 
. or four months in nn ordinary way, as all new students do. 
But he began to leaiii that there were among the students 
some very clever heads, who had diffeieiit ideas from the 
rest, and he learned the names of half a dozen such students. 
At that time there were only a few ; they interested him, and 
he began to try to make their ac^aintance. He happened 
to get acquainted with Kirsinof, and from this time dated 
bia regeneration into an extraordinary man, the futnre Niki- 
tushka Lomof and the rigorist. He listened eagerly to Kir- 
sinof the first evening. He wept; he interrupted him with 
exclamations of curses against all that was to vanish, and 
blessings on all that must live. " What books shall I begin 
toreati?" Kirs&nof directed him. On the next day, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, lie was walking down the Nevsky, 
from the Admiralty to the Police Bridge, wondeiing which 
German or French bookstore would be the first to open. He 
took what he wanted, and read steadily for more than sev- 
enty-two hours in succession, — from eleven o'clock on Thurs- 
day morning till niue o'clock Sunday evening, — eighty-two 
houi-s. The first two nights he did not sleep at all. Ou the 
tJiird he drank eight cups of the strongest coffee ; but on the 
fourth niglit coffee refused to support his strength. He fell 
down on the floor, and slept for fifteen hours. At the end 
of a week he came to Kirs&nof, asked what books further he 
should read, and some explanations. They became friends ; 
and ttirough him he afterwards met the Ix)pnkh6fs. In six 
months, though he was only seventeen, while they were each 
one and twenty, Ihey didn't look upon him as only a young 
fellow compared to themselves ; and he had indeed become an 
extraordinary man. 

What earnest was there in his past life for such a course? 
Not a very great one, but still there was something. His father 
was a man of djfjpotio character, very cL'Vrr, educated, and 
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KD ultra-coDSei'vative, id tlic very same way as Marya Alek- 
B^yeriia was ultra- couauvvutive ; but lie wus lioueet. It waa 
hard for him, of course. But that would not have made aay 
ditTei-ence to Kaklim^tof. But his mother, a woman of veiy 
delicate nature, sutfered much fixnn her husband's severity; 
and his whole life wus bouuded by the village. And this, 
too, would not have made any difFi-ivnt^c ; theie was anotlier 
thing. It happened that, when he was fifteen, he fell in love 
with one of liis father's mistresses. Trouble ensued, which 
waa, of conrse, trying to hiT. He pitied a woman who had 
suffered a great deal on his account. Thouglits began to 
stir in him, and Kirsiiiof stood in the same relation to him 
as Lopukb6f had stood to Vi^ra Piivloviia. There was an 
earnest in liis past life ; but in Itecoming siioh an extraordi- 
nary man the principal element is nature. For some time 
before he lefl.the uni\'er9fty and went back to his estate, abd 
afterwards, while wandering over Russia, he adopted original 
principles id bU material, moral, and intellectual life ; and 
after he returned, they had been crystallized into a complete 
aystem, to which he unflinchingly adhered. He said to him- 
self, '-I am not going to drink a drop of wine; I shall not 
touch a woman." Vet his nature was passionate. 

"What is the need? There is no good of going to snch ex- 
tremes." " It is necessary. We ask, demand, for all people 
■ the full enjoyment of life. We limst bear witness witli our 
own lives, that we arc demanding this, not for the gratiflca- 
tiou of our personal passions, not for oui'selves personally, 
but for humanity in general, that we speak only in accord- 
ance with principle and not from preference, according to 
conviction and not individual necessity." 

Consequently, he began to lead a very severe and ascetic 
style of life. To become a Nikitushka Lomof, and keep np 
the character, be had to eat meat, a great deal of meat, and 
he ate a great deal. But he grudged every kopek that he 
spent on anything else but meat. He gave oi-dera to his land- 
lady ' to buy the very best meat that was to lie had, and 
have the very best pieces for him ; but all else that he ate 
at home tvas of the cheapest description. He gave up 
white bread and ate only black bread at his table. For 
weeks at a time he never had a piece of su<;ar in his mouth ; 
for months at a time he never tasted ft-uit, or veal, or chicken. 
With his own money he never imiight anything of the kind. 

^ Kkotydika- 
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'*I have no right to spend money for luxuries which I can 
ettsily get along without." Yet he was brouglit up'at a tabfe 
where luxury reigned, and liie taste was refined, as was seen 
by his remarks on dislies, wlieii be used to dine at the table of 
others. He enjoyed a good many of tlie dishes of which he 
did not partake at his own table, but some dishes lie would 
not eat at the table of a sti'anger. The cause for the distiuc- 
lion was a solid one ; "What the common people eat now 
and then, I, also, may eat occasionally; but whatever is 
not in tile reach of the common people, I, too, must not eat. 
This I must do, so as to appreciate how wretched the lives 
of the people are in comparison with mine." 

Therefore, if fmits were served, he actually ate apples, 
but he absolutely refused apricots ; oi'anges be would eat 
in Petersbui^, but be would not touch them in the 
provinces. Don't you see, in Petftshurg the people some- 
times eat them, hut never iu the provinces. Fies he 
used to eat, *' because a good pirog is not worse than a 
pie, and pie-cnist is familiar to the common people " ; but 
he never ate sardines. He used to dress very poorly, though 
at one time he liked finery ; aud in all other respects he led 
tlie life of a S|)artan ; for example, be never allowed a 
mattress, and he slept on a b^ of straw, not even allowing 
it to be doubled. 

He had one ajjot on his conscience, — he did not give up 
smoking. " I cannot think without a cigar. If t^at is really 
BO, then I am right ; but maybe it is from weakness of will 
power." And he would not smoke b^d cigai-s, for he was 
brought up amid aristocratic sdrroundings. Out of his four 
hundred roubles of income, he used to s[>end one hundred 
aud fifty on cigars. "It is a detestable weakness," as he 
used to express biraself. And only this weakness afforded 
some possibility of getting the best of him. If he weut too 
far with his reproaches of others, the one whom he I'eproaclicd 
would say to him, " Yes, but jjerfection is impossible — even 
yow smoke." Then Raklim^tof would break out into re- 
proaches of double strength ; but the gi'eater part he would 
pour out on his own head, the other would get the smaller 
share of them, though he would not be foi^otten. 

He succeeded iu accomplishing a great deal, because in 
disposing of his time he put e^cnctly as Arm restrictions on 
himself as in material things. Not a quiirter of an hour s 
month was lost in recreation; he did not take rest. "Hy 
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occnpatjons ar« vuiouB ; change from one occnpation to 
another is sufficient rest." He did not join the circle of his 
friends, nhoee headquarters nere at KirB&nof's or the 
Lopukh^fs', moi-e frequently than was necessary to keep 
him ill close relations with this circle. " This ia ucce^ary ; 
every-day occurrences prove the advantage of having close 
contiectiou with some circle of men ; it is neceesaiy to have 
ill your i>ower open resouices for various references." Witii 
the exception of the meetings with this circle, he never 
called on anybody, except on business, and he never stayed 
five minutes longer than was necessary for his business ; and 
he never allowed anybody to stay with him, except on the 
same conditions. Without beating around the bush he would 
say to the caller, " We have talked about this business; now 
you will allow me to take up other things, because my time 
is Talnable." 

During the first months of liis regeneration, he used to 
Bi>end almost all his time reading ; but this lasted only a 
little more than six mouths. When he saw that he had 
acquired a systematic style of thought in the spirit whosie 
princi|)les he fuuud to be correct, he said to himself : " Read- 
ing is now a secondary matter : from this time forth I am 
ready for life ; " and he began to give to reading only the 
time which was free from other occupations, and such time 
was very little. Notwithstanding this fact, he extended the 
circle of his knowle<lge with wondei-ful rapidity ; now that 
he is twenty-two years old, he is a man of ri'markalily solid 
leaning. This was ^ecauiie he had made a rule also in this 
regard : luxury and pleasure there should l>e none ; only what 
is needful. And what is needful? He used to say: "On 
every subject there ai-e very few first-rate works; all that 
you can find fuller and clearer in these few, in all the 
rest is repeated, spoiled, ruined. It is necessary to read 
only them, and all other reading is only an idle wast« of 
time. Let us take Russian belles lettrea. I say: I eliall 
read Gi)gol before anything else. Iii the tliousand and 
one otlier stories I see, from half a dozen lines ou half a 
dozen dilferent pt^cs, that they contain nothing else but 
Gogol spoiled; why should I read them, tlien? The 
same thing in science ; in science this limit is still 
more striking. If I have read Adam Smith, Maltfaus, 
Ricardo, and Mill, I know tlie alpha and the omega of 
their theories, and I have no need of reading huudreils of 
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other political economists, no matter how famous they may 
be : by ball' a dozen lines on half ft dozen pages I see tliat 
I shall not find onu siDgle fresh tliuuglit wliich belongs to 
them ; they are all borrowed aud mutilated. 1 read only 
spontaneous works, and only to such a degree as to appre- 
ciate titeir spontaneity," Therefore, it was impossible to 
make him read Macanlay ; aft«r spending a quarter of an 
hour on difEerent pages, he decided : 1 know all the originals 
from which this matter is taken. He read Tliaekerny's 
" Vanity Fair " with delight, and he began to read '-Pcn- 
dennis," but he gave it up when he reached the twentieth 
page. '■ Alt this is said in ' Vanity Fair' ; apparently there 
will be Qotliing more, and so there is no need of reading it. 
Every book that I read in such a way spares me the 
necessity of reading hundreds of books," he used to say.* 
GymuaaticB, woik that seized to increase his strength 
and reading, — tliese were Itakhm^tol'a personal ocuupa- 
tions ; but after he returned to Petei-sbui-g, they took only 
the fourth part of his time ; the rest of his time he spent in 
helping others, or in things that did not l>elongto any one in 
particular, constantly observing the same rule as in reading: 
not to waste any time on secondary matters and with 
secondary people, but to occupy himself only with things of 
essential importance, from which the secondary things and 
. secondary people are influenced, without his interference. 
For instance, outside of his circle, he used to get acqnainted 
only with people who had influence over others. Whoever 
was not an autJiority for several other people could not even 
l>egin a conversation with him ; he used to say, " I beg you 
to excuse me," and go away. But in the same way it was 
impossible for any one with whom he had a desire to hecome 
acquainted to avoid him in anjwiae. He simply used to 
come to you and say whatever he had to say, with such an 
introduction as this : '* I want to be acquainled with you ; it 
is necessary. If you have no time now, appoint another 
time." To your trifling business he never paid the least 
heed, no matter if you were his closest fiiend, and begged 
him to help you out of your embarrassment. " I have no 
time," he would say, and go away. But in important busi- 
ness he used to take a share, when it was necessary, as he 
expressed it, though no one may have asked his ai<l. " I 
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must," be used to say. What things he used to my and do 
on such occasionH is beyond comprehension. 

Here, for e^cample, is my own experience witli him. I 
was then not very young; I was living comfurtalily, and 
tlierefure oftentimes Gve or six yoimg people from my 
province used to visit me. Consequently, I was a valuable 
man for his purpiises ; these young people were attached to 
me, Ijeeause they saw that I had an attachment for them ; in 
this manner he heard my name. And I, when I had met 
him for the firat time, at Kirsdnof s, had never known any- 
thing about him ; this was soon after his return from his 
wanderings. He came in after I did ; I was the only one in 
the company whom he did not know. When he entered, he 
took Kire&nof aside, and indicating me with his eyes, said 
seveial words. KirsAnof answered him briefly, and tliey 
separated. In a minute Rukhm^tof was sitting directly in 
front of me, with only a small table which stood by the sofa 
dividing ns, and from this distance, which was only an 
arsliin and a half, he began to study my fac« with all his 
might. 1 was vexed; he examined me without any cere- 
mony, as though I were not a man, but a picture ; I grew 
angry. It was none of his business. After looking at me 
for two or three minutes, he said to me: "Mr. N., I 
must get acquainted with you ; I know you, but you don't 
know me. Ask about me of the khtzydln, and anybody else 
whom yon particularly trust, in this company." Having 
said this, lie got up and went iuto the other room. 

" Who is that crank '? " 

" That is Kakhm^tof ; he wants you to ask whether he can 
be trusted, — without hesitation ; and whether he deserves at- 
tention — be is mure im|>ortant than all the I'est of ub here 
taken ti^ethcr," said Eirsiinof, and others corroborated it. 

In about five minut«8 be returned to the room where we 
were all sitting. He did not say anything to me, and ho 
spoke very little to the othei"8. The conversation was not 
Bcientiflc and not important. 

"Ah! it is already ten o'clock!" be exclaimed, after 
some little time. " At ten o'clock I have an engagement at 
such and such a place. — Mr. N.," he said, turning to me, 
" I have n few words that I want to say to yon. When I 
took the khiizydin aside to ask him who you were. T pointed 
yon out with my eyes, so that yon must have seen that I was 
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BskiDg vho yon were ; coneequentl;, it would be useless not 
to make signs which would be iiatuiiil at asking siieh a 
question. Wben will you be at home, so that 1 may call on 
you ? " 

I did not like new acquaintances at that time, and this 
imposition did not please me at all. 

"I am only at home when I am asleep; I am out alt 
day," I said. 

" But you sleep at borne? What time do you go to bed?" 

" Very late." 

"For example?" 
. " Two or three o'clock." 

" That makes no difference to me ; name your time." 

" If it's absolutely necessary, 1 will set to-morrow, at 
bair-past four in the moitiing." 

" Of course I might take your words to be insulting and 
ridiculous; but maybe it is true that you have your own 
reaaoDB, which, very likely, deserve a[:pi'Oval. At all events, 
I shall call iiixtn you to-morrow morning at half-past four." 

" No ; if yon are so bent upon it, yon may come a little 
later. I will be home all the morning till twelve o'clock." 

"All right; I'll be there at ten o'clock. Will you bo 
alone ? " 

"Yes." 

"Very good." 

lie came ; and without any beating aronnd the bnsh, went 
Straight at the matter, on account of which he felt it neces- 
sary to get acquMnted with me. We talked for half an 
hour. What the subject was, makes no difference ; suffice it 
to say, that he declaied tliat snch and such a thing must be 
done. I said, " No" ; he said, '• You must do it ' ; I said, 
" Not at all," In half an hour he said ; — 

*' It is evidently useless to talk about this matter longer. 
Are vou convinced that I am a man who deserves full 
trust? " 

" Yes ; I was told so by all, and noii I see for myself." 

" And after all, do you still stick to yonr decision ? " 

" I do." 

" Do you know what conclusion one can draw from this? 
— that you are either a liar or a villain." 

What do you think of that? What would have been nec- 
essary to do to anybody else who said sut-h words? Chal- 
lenge faim to a duel ? But he speaks in such a tone, without 
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any personal feeling, like n historian, who judges coolly, and 
wiih DO intention of oHt:udiDg, l)ut for the saki; of truth ; and 
he ia so strange, that it wonld be ridiculoue to talfc olTence, 
and all I could do was to laugh. " But that ia one and the 
same thing," I said. 

" In this case it is not one and the same thing." 

" Na, but maybe I am both at once," 

" In this case, to tie botli is impossible, but one of the two 
thiuga, surely : either you are thinking and acting not as you 
speak, and in auch a case you are a liar ; or, you are think* 
ing and acting aa you speak, in which case you must be a 
villain ; one or tlie other must be so. I take it for granted 
that it is the first hypothesis." 

"Think as tou please," I said, still laughing. 

"Good by.' At all events, understand that I still pre- 
serve my trust In you, aud I will be ready to renew our eon- 
versatioD whenever you please." 

With all the roughness of his behavior, Rakhm4tof was 
entirely right ; both in tlje very fact that be began as he did, 
because he first learned thoroughly about me, and only then 
undertook thia business with me; and that he ended the 
conversation as he did. I really did not tell him what I 
thought, and he really was right in calling me a liar ; and 
this could not be offensive at all ; it was even flattering to 
me, " in the present case," according to his expression, 
because there was such a case, and because he could pre- 
serve his former confidence in me, and possibly even 



Yes, with all the savogeness of his manners, everybody 
remained satisfied that Uakhm^tof acted as he did. because 
it was the moat simple and common-sense way of acting ; 
and the terrible extremes to which he went, and his horrible 
reproaches, he spoke in such a way, that no person of common 
sense could be ofFended with them; aud with all his phe- 
nomenal roughnesses, he was at heart very gentle. His 
preltjniuury talk was always of tliis stamp. Every embar- 
rassing explanation he began thus ; — 

" You know very well that I speak without any personal 
feeling. If my words prove to be disagreeable. I beg you 
to excuse them ; but I find that there is no need of getting 
offended when anything is kindly meant, ftbaoiutely, without 
intention of offending, but from necesaity. However, as 
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BOOD as it Bhall seem to you useless to listen to my words, I 
will stop; my rule is, to of}'ei' my opiDion everywliere and 
always, whenever I am impelled ; but never to impose it 
upon any one." 

Aud actually he did not impose it ; it was impossible to 
sav^ one's self fi'ora him escpressing his opinion, it' he found 
it uecessaiy, but only no far that you might understand liis 
view of it ; bnt be did it in two or three woids, and then be 
would add : " Now you know what the tenov of my eonver- 
satioD would be ; do you find it useful to have such a talk ? " 
If you said " No," be Ixjwed aud went off. 

This was the way thac he spoke and managed his atfairs, 
and he had a gi-eat many tilings to attend to, and none of 
them were malter:) that concerned liim pei-sonally ; he tiad 
no personal business, as everybody knew ; but what affairs 
be attended to, no one in the circle knew. It could only be 
Been that he had a great deal of bother. He was at home 
very little ; he was always on the go ; he was always travel- 
ling, but for the most part he walked. But there were 
always people calling upon him ; either the same people, or 
new ones. And on this account, be made it a rule to be 
always at home between two and three ; at this time be 
talke<l with tbera and had his dinner. But very often he 
would not be at home for seveml days ; then in bis place, 
one of his friends wlio was devoted to him soul and body, 
would be at bis rooms and receive callers, silent as the 

Two years after this glimpseof him in Kirs&nofs library with 
Newton's " Conimentary on the Apocalypse," he left Peters- 
burg, telling Kirsfinof, and one or two of his most intimate 
friends, that he had nothing more to do there, that lie has 
done all that lie could, that he may be able to do more after 
tliree years, tiiat these three years are free now, that he is 
thinking of availing himself of them, accoi'ding as it may 
seem necessary for his future activity. We learned after- 
wards that he left for bis former estate, sold the land which he 
had reserved, getting thirty-five thousand rubles for it, went to 
Kazan and Moscow, gave five thonsand rubles or so to liis sti- 
pendiaries, so that they might graduate, and that was all that 
we knew alxint him. Where he went after leaving Moscow 
is not known. After several mouths passed without any tid- 
ings from him. those who knew something more about him 
than all the rest knew ceased to hide things, about which, by 
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his request, they bad kept silent so long as he was among us. 
Then our iittle circle learneti that he had stipendiaries, and 
also learned the larger part of his personal doings, which 1 have 
ah-eady told. We learned a great deal about his adventures, 
which, however, did not explain everything ; in fact, ex- 
plained nothing at all, but only made Rakbm4tof a still more 
mysterious person for the wliule circle ; adventures, which, 
by tht'ir strangeness, suiprised tis, or entirely contradicted 
the opinion, which tlie circle entertained of him as a man 
who was entirely hard-hearted as far as personal feeling 
went; one who had not, if I may use the expression, a per- 
sonal heart, beating with the sensation of personal life. To 
relat« all of these adventures would not be in |>lace here ; I 
shall only quote two of them of two different kindn : one of 
ft savage order ; the other of a stamp which contradicted the 
former ideas entertained by the circle in his regard. 1 will 
select these histories from those told by Kirs&nuf. 

About a year before be left Petersbui^ for the second, and 
probably the last, time, Ealilim^tof said to KirsSnof, "Give 
me a good quantity of plaster for curing wounds fVom sharp 
weapons." KirsAnof gave him a big jar, supposing that 
Rakhra^tof wanted to talie this medicament to some society 
of carpenters or ottier laborers, who ai'e freqnentl_v subjected 
to cuts. On the next morning, Kakhmitof s landlady came 
in great alarm to Kirsdnof: " Bdtiushkal doctor, I don't 
know what has happened to my tenant ; he has not been out 
of his room for a long time ; he has locked the door ; I 
peeked through the crack ; he was lying all in blood, I be- 
gan to scream, and he says to me, says he, ' It's nothing, Agraf- 
y^na Antonovna.' What does he mean by nothing? Save 
him bdtiuakka, doctor ; I'm afraid it's suicide : he is so nn- 
mercifnl to himself!" 

Kirs&nof ran in all haste. Eaktim4tof opened the door 
with a melancholy broad smile ; the caller saw the thing 
fmm which not Agrafy^na Antonovua alone might have been 
frightened ; the back and shoulders of his underclothes (he 
was dressed only in his underclothes) were soaked with blood ; 
there was blood on the bed ; the straw bed on which he slept 
was also covered with blood ; in the straw were thousands of 
little nails with heads down and points up; they penetrated 
out from the bag almost an inch : ' Rakhm^tof had been 
lying on them all night long. 
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"For heaven's eake, what is 'the matter, Rakhmfetof?" 
cried Kiia&Liof, in horror. 

" It is a trial 1 it ia necessary ; it's incredible, of course ; 
however, it is necessary. I see that I can stand it." 

BeeideB what Kirs&uof saw, it may be judged from this 
tbiit the kkozydika also could relate a great many interesting 
tilings about Hakhm^tof ; but in her capacity of a simple- 
hcarted and eim^ily-dressed old woman, she was out of her 
wits in regard to him, and, of course, it w>ls impossible to 
learn anything from her. This time she ran olT to get Kir- 
sAoof only because RakLm6tof allowed her to do so to calm her. 
She wept ao bitterly, thinking that he was going to commit 
suicide. 

Two months after that was the end of May. Rakhm^tof 
was away for a week or more, but at that time nobody 
noticed it, because it was a common occurrence for him to 
vanish in that way. Now Kirs&nof told the following story 
of the way Rakhm^tof spent those days. They constituted 
an erotic episoile in Rakhm^tof's life. Love arose from aa 
occurrence which was worthy of Nikitushka Lomof. R.ikh- 
m6ti>f was going from the first Pai^alof into town, lost in 
thoughts, and looking at the ground io his usual way. He 
was near the Forestry Institute ; he wus awakened from liis 
thoughts by the desperate shrieks of a woman ; he looked 
np : a horse attached to a skaraban, in which a lady was rid- 
ing, was running away. The lady, herself, was driving, but 
she could not control him ; the reins wero trailing on the 
ground, and the horse was within two steps of Bakhm^tof. 
He threw himself in the midst of the way, but the horse was 
already past him; he had no time to catch the reins ; he had 
only time to catch the hind asle of the sharaban ; he brought 
it io a stop, hut it threw him down. A crowd gathered, 
bel|>ed the lady out of the xhnraban, and lifted Bakhm4tJ>f 
to his feet. His chest was somewhat bruised, but the worst 
was that the wheel h.id torn out a large piece of desh from 
his leg. The lady came to herself, and ordered him taken to 
her datcka, which was within half a verst. He consented 
because he felt weak from loss of blood, but he asked that 
Kirs&nof should be sent for without fail, and no other doctor. 
KirsAnof found that the bruises on his chest were not aerions, 
bnt Rakhm^tof was weak from loss of blood. He lay there 
for ten days. Tiie rescued lady, of course, took care of him 
herself. He could not do anything else in his weak condi- 
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tion, and eo he talked with her — all the same the time woald 
be wasted — he tullced with her, and became quite friendly 
with her. The lady was a widow of niueteen ; she was not 
poor, and, generally speaking, she was in an absolutely in- 
dependent position, an intetlectual and respect&ble woman. 
Bakhni£u>rs fiery speeches, of course not on the subject of 
love, charmed her. " I see him in my dreams surronmled by 
a halo," she said to Kirs&nof. Rakhm6tor also fell in love 
with her. She, ju<lging by his dress, and by everything tlsc, 
supposed that he was a man who had absolutely nothing, 
and therefore she was the first to confess her love, and sIm 
offered to marry him, when on the eleventh day he got up 
and said that he wus able to go home. 

" I have been more Itank with you than with others. You 
see, such people as I have no right to unit« the fate of any one 
else with tJieir own." 

''Yes, that is true," she said; "you have no i-ight to 
marry. But till the time when yon must renounce me, love 
me." 

" No, 1 cannot accept that," ho said. " I must suppress 
love in my heart ; to love you would tie my hands. Even as 
it is, they cannot be free so soon, for they are already tied. 
But I shaU untie them ; I must not love." 

What became of the lady? A crisis must have come into 
her life. In all probability she also became nn extraordinary 
person. I wanted to find out about it, but I (lanDot. Kir- 
s&nof did not tell me her name, and he himself did not know 
what became of her. Rakhm^tof aeked him not to see her 
aud not to inquire about her. " If I supposed that yon knew 
anything about her, I could not refrain from asking, and that 
would not do." 

After hearing this story, all remembered that for a month- 
or two afterwai-ds, and maybe more, Rakhm4tof was more 
melaneholy than usual, did Bot get angry with himself, no 
matter how his "eyes were pinched" by his low weakness, — 
that is, for cigars, — and did not smile sweetly and broadly 
when he was flattered with the name of Nifcitushka Lomof. 
And I recollected also more, that summer, three or four 
times in conversations with me (some time after our first 
conversation he began to be fond of me, becaiise T laughed 
at him) , when I was alone with him, and in reply to my rally- 
ing him, would utter such words as these : " Yes, pity me ; 
you are right. I myself am not an abstract idea j I am a 
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man vho would like to love. Nu, it ie Dothing though ; it 
will pass," be would add. And in reality he got over it. 
Only once, after I had roused his spirits by some of my ridicu- 
lous speeches, even in the late fall, he still uttered these 
words. 

The sapient reader, maybe, will guess f\'om tbis that I know 
more about Rokhm^tof tlian I am telling liim. It may be ; 
I do not dare to contradict him, becanse he is so sapient. 
But if I do not know, there are a good many other things 
that I know which thou, sapient reader, will not know, as long 
■8 thou shalt live. But there is one thing that I really do not 
know. I do not know this: where Raklim^tof in now, and 
what he is doing, or whether I shall ever eee him again. I 
have no other information or conjectures, bejond what all 
of his acquaintances have. When three or four months had 
passed since his disappearance from Moscow, and there was 
no tidings at all about him, we all supposed that he went 
travelling over Europe. This conjecture apparently was true. 
At least, it was confirmed by the following circinnstance. In 
ft year after Rakhm^tof disappeared, one of Kire&nof's ac- 
quaintances met, on a car between Vienna and Munich, a 
young Russian, who said that he had ti'avelled all over the 
Slavonic lands. Everywhere he had made friends among all 
classes ; and in every country he had stayed long enough to 
learn the ideas, habits, style of life, the local customs of self- 
government, the different degrees of welfare among all the 
classes of the population ; and for this purpose he had lived 
in the cities and towns, and had gone on foot from one village 
to another. Then afterwards, in the same way, he had stud- 
ied the RumanianQ and Hungarians. He had travelled over 
Northern Germany ; from there he had again made his way 
on foot to the Soutii, in the German provinces of Austria. 
Now he was going to Bavaria, and fW)m there to Switzer- 
land, through Wnrtemberg and Baden to Franee, which he 
intended to travel and walk tlirough in the same way. From 
there, with the same purpose in view, he was going to Eng- 
land i and he intended to spend a year in this way. If any 
time should be left from tbis year, be would sec the Spaniards 
and Italians. But if no time were left, then be it so, be- 
cause this is "not BO necessary"; but the other lands are 
necessary. "Why?" " For study." 

And after a year it would be " necessary " for him to be, 
at all events, in the States of North America, to study, which 
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was more "necessary" for him than any other land, and 
there be was going to stay a long time ; niajbe for more than 
a year, anil mayiie forever, if be should find anything to do 
there. But it was more probable that in three year^ he would 
return to Russia, bc^cause in Russia, if not now, still by that 
tim'j, it will be '' necessary" for him to be there. 

All this seemed very much like Rakhm^tof, especially 
the woi\) " necessary," which was left in the narrator's 
memory. His a^e, his voice, his features, as far as the 
narrator could rememl>er, of the traveller, also pointed to 
Rakhiu^tof ; but the narrator did not pay much attention at 
that time to his travelling companion, who, moreover, was 
not with hitu very long, not more than two houi-s. He en- 
tered tile train at some little town, and he got out at some 
village ; thereforu the narrator could describe his appearance 
only in too general terms, and there was no full certainty 
possible ; but in all probability it was Eakhm^tof. Yet who 
can tell? Maybe it was not ho. 

There was still another rumor, that a young Russian, once 
a proprietor,' appeared before one of the greatest European 
philosophers of the niueteentli centurv, the father of a new 
philosophy, a German. " I have tliirty thousand thalers ; 
all I need is five thousand. The balance I beg of you to ac- 
cept fi-om me." (The philosopher was living very wretch- 
edly,) "Why?" "To publish yourworks." The philosopher 
natui-ally did not accept tl<e offer ; but the Russian was said 
to have left the money with a banker in the fihilosopher'a 
name, and to have written him thus: "Use this money as 
you please. Throw it into the river, if you want, but you 
can't return it to me ; you can't And me." And it is said 
that even now this money is at the banker's. If this i-umor 
is true, then there is no doubt that it was Rakhm6tof who 
appeared before the iihilosopber. 

Such was the gentleman who was sitting in Kirs&nors 
library. 

Yes, this gentleman is an extraordinary man, an example 
of a very rare species. I do not deacrihe this example of a 
very rai-e 8|>eGiee, with all this detail, for the sake of teach- 
ing thee, O sapient reader, how to treat people of this kind 
politely, for that is out of thy province. It is not likely 
that thou wilt see any such peo|ile ; thy eyes, sapient reader, 
are not coni<tituted so as to se,- such people ; they are invisible 
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to thee ; only honest and courageous eyes see them ; but the 
description of this miLii will serve thee, so thou <;anst know 
by heaisay what people there are io the world. For what 
purpose this description serves my lady readei-s and simple- 
hearted readers, they best know by tbemselves. 

Yes, ridiculous people like Kakhni4tof are very amusing. 
I say this for their own benefit, that tbey are ridiculous, 
because I feel pily for them. I say to tliose noble people 
who are fascinated by them, Don't follow their exuiu|ile. 1 
say this because the path over which they call you to follow 
is barren of personal happiness. But noble people do not 
listen to me. Tiiey say, " No, it is not barren, it is very 
rich; though it may be barren in some places, yet these 
places are not long ; we shall iiave strength enough to pass 
these places, and we shall' come lo places whicli are rich with 
endless hap))iness." So thou seest, sapient reader, that it 
is not for tUy sake, but for the other part of the public, that 
1 have said that such people as Rnkhm^tof are ridictilous. 
To thee, O sapient reader, I will declare that they are not 
bad people ; otlierwise, thou veiy likely wilt not understand 
for thyself. No, they are not bad people. There are few 
of them, but through them flourishes tlie life of all ; wiUiout 
them life would become dead and putrid ; there ai-c few of 
them, but they help all people to breathe; without them 
l^eople would suffocate. The mass of honest and kind people 
is gi'eat. but people like these are few ; but tliey are in the 
midst, like theine in tea, like the bonquet in fine wine; from 
them come their strength and fingrauce ; it is the flower of 
the best people ; they are the motive powers of motive 
powers, they are the salt of the salt of the earth. 

XXX. 

" Well [nu/]," thinks the sapient reader, " now the main 
character is to be Rakhm6tof; and he will put everybody 
into his belt, and Vi6ra I'avlovna will fall in love with him ; 
and soon the same story will b^in with Kirs&uof as happened 
to Lopukh6f." 

Tiiere will be nothing of the sort, O sapient reader. 
Rakhm^tof will spend the evening, will speak with Vi^ra 
Pavlovna. I shall not hide one word of their conversation 
from thee, and thou slialt quickly see, that if I did not want 
to share this conversation with thee, it might have been very 
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ensj for me to hide it from tbee, aoi] the carrent of my ntir- 
ratiun woultl not have been altered in tlie teast if i had kept 
silent; and I tell tbee in advance, that after Rakhm^tof 
Bpeaks with Vi4ra Pavlovna, he will leave the huuee, and 
then he will disappear forever from this narrative ; and that 
he will be neither the main nor a eubordinate, or any charac- 
ter whatsoever in my novel. Then why was he brought 
into the novel at all, and described so minutely? Just try, 
sapient reader, if thou canst guess why. But this will be 
told thee in tlie following p^es, immediately after Eakhm^- 
tof's conversation with Vi^ra Pavlovna. As soon as he 
disp.ppears, I will tell thee at the end of the chapter. Now 
just try to guess what will be said there ; it is not very hard 
to guess if thou hast the least conception of the artistic, of 
which thon art so fond of talking. But how canst thou ? Nu ! 
I will tell thee more than half of the answer. Rakhm^tof 
was brought in so as to fulfil the principal, the most ra<lii'al 
demand of what is artistic ; exclusively to give satisfaction 
to it. Well, well! Guess now. Try to guess this very 
minute what is that demand. What was it needful to do for 
its s.ttisf action ? and how was it satisfied by showing thee 
Rakhm^tof's figure, which has no influence or part in the cur- 
rent of this narrative? Well (nit-fco), gaess 1 The lady 
reader and the simple reader, who do not talk about the 
ai'tistic, tbey understand. But do try to guess, thou wise- 
ling! For this reason plenty of time is given thee, and for 
this purpose a long and thick dash is placed between the 
lines. Dost thou see how much pains I take on thy account? 
Stop for a moment, and just think if thou canst not guess ! 



Mrs. Merts&lova came, shed a few tears, offered some 
consolation, and said it would give her pleasure to take 
chat^e of the sewing shop, but she did not know as she had 
Uie ability ; and again she shed a few tears and offered some 
more consolation, while helping to look over the things. 
Rakhra^tof, after asking the servant at the next neighbor's 
to go to the bakery, put up the samovar, set it on the table, 
and they began to drink their tea. Rakbm^tof sat for half 
an hour witli the ladies, drank half a dozen glasses of tea, 
and, together with them, be emptied tinlf of a huge pitcher 
Df cream and ate a t£iTible quantity of baked things, besides 
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tiro Bimplb loaves of white bread, whicb served as Uie founds- 
tiou for tbe rest. 

-' I have a right to take this delectation, because I sacri- 
fioed twelve hours." 

He took hie eujujment, listened as the ladies loimented 
tberaaelves to dt;ath, three limes expressed his opiuiuu tliat 
it was " nousense " ! not tbe fact that the ladies were tor- 
menting themselves to death, but suicide for any cause 
whatsoever, except too painful and incurable physical dis- 
ease, or the presentimeut of some painful and unavoidable 
death ; for instance, being broken upon the wheel. He 
expressed this opinion in a few but strong words ; according 
to his custom, he helj>ed himself to a si^ith glass of ten, 
poured the remainder of the cream into it, took what was 
left of the baked things, — the ladies bad already long ago 
fiiiislied with their tea, — Iwwed, and went with tliese ma- 
terials into tlie library again, to eujoy the finale of his 
material enjoyment, almost to make a sybarite of himself, to 
place himself on the sofa, on whicli everybody was free to 
take a nap, but which was for him Bomething in the nature 
of genuine Capuan luxury. 

" I have earned my right to this delectation, because I 
have sacrificed twelve or fourteen hours' time." 

After he bad finished his material enjoyment, he took up 
his intellectual feast agiiin, the reading of the ^' Commentary 
of the Apocalypse," At nine o'clock the police teldnovnik 
came to tell the suicide's wife about the matter, which was 
DOW entirely cleared up. Rakltm^tof told him that the 
widow knew all al>out it, and there was no need of her lie.ir- 
iDg anything inoi'e. The tckinoonik was very glad that he 
had eauaped such a tormenting scene. Then Maslia and 
Rachel put in appearance. They began to examine the things ; 
Rachel found that everything, all told — except the good 
»huba, wliich she advised her not to sell, because in thi-ee 
months she would have to get a new one, and to this Vi^ra 
Pavlovna consented ; that all tbe rest was worth four hun- 
dred and fifty rubles ; and really she could not do better 
than that, even according to Mrs. Merts&lova'a inward con- 
viction. Thus about ten o'clock, the commercial operation 
was brought to an end. Rachel paid down two Itundred 
rubles ; she had no more ; the balance she would send in 
three days to Meits^lova ; so she took the things and went 
oS. Merts&lova stayed for an hour longer, and then it was 
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time for her to go borne and nurse her baby ; and ehe went, 
saying Lbat she would come on tlie next daj to accotnpany 
iier to tlie vaili-oad station. 

After Merts&lova neut away, Rakhm^tof closed Newton's 
"Commentary on tlie Apocalypse," put it carefully in its 
place, and sent Masha to ask Vi^ra Pavlovna if he might 
see her. He came in with his usual tranquillity and calm- 
ness. 

" Vi^ra Pavlovna, I can now, to a great degree, console 
you. Now it is possible ; before it was impossible. I will 
tell you in advance that tlie general result of ray visit will be 
consoling to you ; ion know tliat I do not speak vain words, 
therefore, and in advance, you must become calm. I am 
^oing to lay the matter before you in due oixler : I told you 
that I met Aleksandr Matv^itch, and that I know all about 
it. This is really ti'ne ; I really saw Aleksandr Matv^itch, 
and 1 really know everything. But I did not say that I 
knew all from hiai, and I could not have said so, because I 
do not know all from him ; because, to tell tlie truth, I know 
all that I know, not from him, but from Dmitri 8ei^£itch, 
who spent two hours with me. I was told that he was com- 
ing to see me, and so I stayed at home ; he was with me for 
two hours, and even longer, after he had written the little 
note which caused you so much pain, and he asked — " 

" Yon heard what he intended to do, and you did not stop 
him ? " 

" I asked you to be calm, because the result of my call 
will be comforting to you. No; 1 did not stop him, be- 
cause his decision was soundly based, as yon yourself will 
acknowledge. I will begin again: he asked me to 8i>eud 
this evening with you, because he knew that you would be 
grieved, and he gave me a message to you. He naturally 
chose roe to do this, because lie knew me as a man who ful- 
fils messages with minute exactness, if I undertake it; and 
cannot be turned aside by any feeling or by any request^-, 
from the exact fulfdment of the obligation undertaken. He 
foresaw that you would implore any one lu violate his will, 
and he knew that I, not being moved by your prayers, would 
fulfil it. and I shall fulfil it ; and so I beg of you in advanee, 
do not ask me to yield in any degree from what I say. His 
commission was as follows : he, while going away, in order 
to ' leave tliese scenes ' — ' " 
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" Bozfttt motf what haa be done? How conld it be that 
yoa did not stop him?" 

" Just get tlie meaning of his expression, ' to leave these 
scenes,' ami do not condemn mo prematurely. He used that 
expression in the note which you received; didn't he? and 
we must use this very same expression, because it is very 
striliingly chosen." 

Vi^ra "Pavlovna'a eyes began to show some lack of com- 
prehension ; her whole face clearly implied tlie thought, " I 
do not know what he means ! what am I to think about 
this?" 

Kakbm^tof ! with all the apparent absurdity of hia cir- 
cumstantial manner of laying tlic matter before her, was a 
master, a great master, in tho art of management ! He was 
a great p8ychol(^ist ; lie knew and could fulfil the laws of 
gradual preparation. 

" And so, while going away, in order, as he rightly' ex- 
pressed it, 'to leave these scenes,' he left iu my bauds a 
note for you." 

Vi4ra I'avlovna jumped up. " Where is it? Let me have 
it ! and bow could you sit a whole day without giving it to 
me?" 

"I conld, because I saw tlie necessity. Veiy soon you 
will appreciate my reasons ; tiiey arc well fouuded. Before 
all, I want to explain to you the expression which I used 
when I began, ' that the result will be comforting to you.' 
I did not mean that this ndtu would conduce to your com- 
fort ; for two reasoDS, the first of which is tliat the receipt of 
the note would not have be<'n suSBoietilly comforting to de- 
serve the name of consolation ; isn't thiit true? For conso- 
lation something more is required. And so the consolation 
must be in the very contents of the note," 

Vi6ra Pavlovna ^ain jumped up. 

" lie calm ; I cannot, say that you are iu the wrong. Hav- 
ing mentioned to you the contents of the note, 1 sliall ask 
you to listen to the second reason why I could not mean l>_v 
the words * comforting result ' the mei-e act of your receiving 
the note, hut that I had to mean its contents. These con- 
tents, the cliaracter of which we bsve insinuated, are so 
important that I can only show it to you, but I cannot give 
it to you. You may read it, but you cannot keep it." 

"What! You are not going to give it to me?" 

" No ! For tills very reason I was chosen ! for any one 
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else In m; place would liare given it to jon. It cannot 
remain ia vour hands, becaune, from the extraordioarjr itn- 
portauce of its coiiteobB, wliiuh we have mentioned, it must 
not lemaiu in auy one's bands. But j ou would cerLaiuly waut 
to Iceep it if I were tu give it to j-ou. Thei-efore, rather than 
be oompeUed to take it away from you by main force, I shall 
not give it to you, but I shall only show it to you- But I 
shall only show it to you whi;u you have sat down, put your 
hands OD your koeca, and given me your promise not to lift 

If there bad been any stranger there, no matter with what 
a sentimeutal heart he had l>een gifted, he could not have 
helped laughing over the solemnity of all this procedure, 
and especially over tJie ceremonious ceremony of its flnal 
scene. It was ridiculous without doulit. But how good it 
would be for all nerves if, while impiirtiiig cruel tidings, you 
were able to preserve the tenth part of the ceremony of 
preparation which Iiakbm4ti)f did. 

But Vi6ra Pavlovna, not bciug a sti-anger, of course could 
only feel the trying clement of tills torturing slowness, aud 
she herself preseLited a figure at which the observer would 
have found no less cause for amusement, when, sitting down 
quickly, obediently folding her hands, and witli the most 
ludiorous voice, that is, with a voice of poignant impatience, 
she ci-ied out, " I take ray oath ! " 

Rakhm4tof laid on the table a sheet of writing paper, on 
which were written ten or twelve lines. 

Vi^ra Pavlovna had hardly cast her eyes npon thera when, 
at the very same instant, flushing, foigetting all her oaths, 
she jamped up ; like a liglitning-flash her hand gras{>e<) for 
the note, but the note was alreadv far in Rakhm^tof's up- 
lifted h:tnd. 

" 1 foresaw this, and therefore, if yon were able to notice, 
as you may have noticed, I did not take my hand entirely 
from the note. The very same way I shall keep hold of this 
sheet by the corner so long as it lies on the table. There- 
fore, all your attempts to grab it will be in vain." 

Vifira Pavlovna sat down i^ain and folded her hands. 
Again Ilakhm^tof put the note before her eyes. She rend 
it over twenty times in excitement. Rakhm^tof stood very 
patiently behind her chair, keeping in his hand the corner 
or the sheet. Thus passed a quarter of an hour. Finally 
Vi4ra Pavlovna lifted her hand very quietly, evidently wtth- 
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ont any thieving intentiun, and covered her eyes vilh it; 
" How kiud 1 iiutv kiud 1 " sbe exclaimed. 

'* I do uot entirely share your opiuiou, and wby, we ehalL 
see later on. 'i'tiia is uut the fulfilineut of his commission, 
but only the expresBion of my opinion, wbich I expreseed 
also to him wheu we met last. His commission consisted in 
my showing you this note and then burning it up. Have 
you seen it as long as you want? " 

" 1 waut to see it more, more ! " 

Again she folded her hands ; again be pnt down the note, 
and with patience as before he again stood a good quarter of 
an hour. Again she hid her face in her hands, and kept 
Uttering, •' Oh, how kind ! how Isind ! " 

" So far as you could leam this note by heart, yon have 
done so. If you were iti a calm state of mind you would 
not only have known it by heni-t, but the form of every letter 
would forever be engraved in your memory, so long and at- 
tentively you have been looking at it ; but by sucli esoite- 
ment ae you are in, the laws of remembrance are violated, 
and your memory may fail you. Foreseeing this emer- 
gency, I made a copy of this note ; whenever you want you 
can always see this copy, which I shall retain. Sometime I 
may even see the possibility of giving it to you. But now, 
I suppose, the original can be burned up, and then my errand 
will be ended," 

" Show it to me again ! " 

Onie more he laid the note down. This time Vi^ra Pav- 
loToa kept continually lifting her eyes firom the paper : it was 
evident ttmt she was learning herself to see if she knew it 
perfectly. In a few minutes she sighed and ceased to lift 
her eyes from the not«. 

" Now, I see you have already seen it long enongh. It is 
already twelve o'clock, and I want to give yon the benefit 
of my thonghts about this affair, because I consider it use- 
ful for you to learn my opinion about it. Are you wil- 
ling?" 

" res." 

At that very moment the note was burning in the flame of 
the candle. 

"j4ftA/" cried Vi4ni Pavlovna; "I did not mean that! 
why did yon?" 

" Yes, you only said that you were willing to listen to me. 
Bat it does not make any diSerence now. It was aecesssr; 
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to bum it op Bome time." When he bad said this, Rakhm4- 
tol' eutdowu. '' Aud besides, there is a copy of the note 
left. Now. Vi^rft PavlovDs, 1 am goiag to express my jiidg- 
meat mt this whole matter. I am going to begin with yon. 
You aie going away. Why?" 

" Because it would be very hard for me to stay here. The 
sight of places which would mmind me of tbe past would 
drive me crazy I " 

" Yes, it is a very disagreeable feeliug. But would it be 
any easier in another place? For very few it is eoBy ! And 
meantime, what have you done? For the sake of getting 
some tvifling comfort for yourself, yon have left to the mtrcy 
of chance the fate of fifty people whose lives depend upon 
you. Is that good ? " 

What had become of the melancholy solemnity of Rakh- 
m^tof's tone? He spoke lively, easily, simph', enthusiasti- 
cally. 

" Yes; but I was going to ask Merts&lova." 

" 'Tis not the same tiling. You don't know whether she 
would be capable of taking your place in tlie shop ; for her 
ability in regard to this has never yet been tried. But here 
a grade of abihty is demanded which it is very hard to find. 
There are ten chances to one that you will not find anybody 
to take your place, and that your withdrawal will affect the 
shop injuriously. Is that good? You are going to subject 
to certain, almoH unavoidable, injury the interests of fifty 
people ; and for what? For a slight comfort to yourself. Is 
that good? What a tender solicitude for a trifling alleviation 
of your pain, and what heartlessness for the fate of others ! 
What do you think of this part of your action?" 

"But why didn't you stop me?" 

" You would not have listened. And then, I knew 
that you would soon come back. Consequently the matter 
would not amount to anything important. Do you plead 
guilty ? " 

"Absolutely," said Vi^ra Pavlovna, partly jesting, but 
partly, and for the most part, in serioua earnest. 

"Now, this is only one part of your fault. All around 
you still greater will be found. But since yon confess, yon 
shall be rewarded by help towards cori'ecting the other fault, 
which it is possible still to correct. Are you calm now, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna?" 

"Yes, almost." 

n,<jr.=^i by Google 
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"All right. What do you think? is Masha aaleep? Do 
yon Deed her now for anything?" 

"Of course not." 

*' But now you are calm ; consequently, you might remem- 
ber that you ought to tell her to go to bed, for it is one 
o'clock, and she gets up early in the morning. Who ought 
to have remembered about this, you or I? I am going to 
tell her to go to bed. Aud here, by the nay, for your new 
confessiou — for you are sorry for your fault now — there 
shall bo a new recom|iense. I am going to bring whatever I 
can find there for your supper. You have not had any din- 
ner to-day, have you ? aud now I think you must be himgiy," 

" Yes, I am ; 1 see that I am, now that you have reminded 
me of it," said Vi^ra Pavlovua, laughing heartily. 

Rakhm^tof brought the cold victuals which were left over 
from his dinner. Masha showed him the cheese, and a jar of 
miishrooma. The lunch was very excellent. He set the 
table for her, aud did everything himself. 

"Do j'ou see, Rakhm^tuf, liow ravenously I am eating? 
That shows that I was hungry ; aud 1 bad not felt it before, 
and I had forgotten about myself, and not about Masha alone. 
So you see I am not such an ill-conditioned criminal as you 
thought." 

" Neither am I such a miracle for taking care of others. 
When I remembered your appetite for you, I myself wanted 
something to eat; 1 did not have much for dinner. I sup- 
pose I ate enough to fill anybody else up to the eyes, for a 
dinner and a half ; but you know how much 1 eat — enough 
for two muzhiks." 

'^ Akhl Rakhm^tof , you were a good angel, and not for my 
appetite alone. But why did you sit there all day, and not 
show me that note? Why did you torment me so long? " 

"The reason was a very sensible one. It was necessary 
for others to see iu what distress you were, so that the news 
about your terrible trouble should he carried around, so as 
to confirm the fact which caused you the trouble. You would 
Dot want to make l)elieve. Yes, .ind it is impossible to make 
anybody's nature different from what it is ; nature acts more 
vigorously. Now, there are three ways by which the fact 
will be confirmed, — Masha, Merts&lova, and Rachel. Mert- 
s&lova is a particularly important source. She will be enough 
to take the news to alt your friends. I was very glad that 
you thought of sending for her." 
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" How shrewd ;on are, Rakbm^tof ! " 

" Yes, tliat was uol a bad thought — to wait till it waa 
night i but it was not my thought. That was Dmitri ISerg^ 
itch's own idea." 

" How kiud he was ! " 

Vi^ra Pavlovna sighed; but, to tell the truth, she sighed 
not from gritf, but from gratefulness. 

'•Eh! Vi6ra Pavlovua, we shall yet pick him to pieces. 
Lately he baa tliouglit of things very cleverly, and acted vtrj 
WL'll. But we sliaJl find little faulbt in him, and very big 
ones, too." 

" Don't dare to speak so about him, Rakhm4tof ! I shall 
get angry." 

" Do you mutiny ? There's a punishment for this. Shall 
I keep on executing you ? for the list of your crimes has only 
begim." 

" Execute me I execute me, Eakhm4tof ! " 

" For your humihty, a reward. Humility is always re- 
warded. You must certainly have a liottle of wine. It will 
not 1)6 bad for you to driuk some. Where shall 1 6nd it? on 
the sidelioard or in the cupboard?" 

" On the sideboard." 

On the sideboai-d he found a bottle of sherry. Ral(bm4tof 
compelled Vi^ra Pavlovna to drink two glasses, and he him- 
self lighted a cigar. 

" Hon sorry 1 am that I cannot drink three or four glasses ; 
I should like it." 

" Do you really like it, Rakhm^tof?" 

" I envy you, Vi6ra Pavlovna, I envy you," said be, laugh- 
ing ; " man is weak." 

"Are you weak? Thank God! Bnt, Rakhm^tof, you sur- 
prise me. You are not at all like what I supposed yon were. 
Why are you always such a gloomy monster? But now you 
are a lovely, jovial man." 

" Vi^ra Pavlovna, I am now fulQlliag a pleasant duty ; so 
why should I uot be happy? But this is a rare occasion. As 
a general rule, you see things about you that are not happy. 
How can yon help being a gloomy monster? Only, Vi4ra 
Pavlovna, as you happen to see me in a mood such as I would 
like to be in all the time, and since there is snch frankness 
between us, let it be a secret that I am not by my own will a 
gloomy monster. It is easier for me to fulfil my dnty when 
1 am not noticed, ticcause I myself would like to fulfil my 
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duty and still be happy ia life. Now people do not try to 
eatertaiii me aay more, and I do not have tit wusto my time 
by refuaiug invitations. But that you maj- the mora easily 
imagine me nothing else thaa a gloomy monster, it will be 
necessary to contioue the ioquisitioii of j'our crimes," 

" But why do you want to flud more ? You have already 
found two : heanlfssnesa towni'd Masha and hcarttessnesa 
towards the shop ; I confcse it." 

" IndifFereDce to Miisha is only a error, not a great crime. 
Masha has not been lost bj- rubbing her sleepy eyes an hour 
lunger; on the contrary, she did it with the pleasant con- 
Bciousnesa of futflUiug her dutj' ; but for the shop, I really 
want to torture you."' 

" Yes, but you have already tortured me." 

" Not entirely ; I want to finish it. How could you dare 
to give it out at the risk of its destruction?" 

'' But I have confessed already that I have not given out ; 
Merts&lof promised to take my place." 

" We have already s.tid that your intention of putting her 
in your place was not a auffloient excuse, but by tliis remark 
yon have only pleaded guilty to a new crime." Raklun^tof 
i^ain gradually assumed a serious, though not a gloomy, 
tone. "You say that she takes your place; is that de- 
cided ? " 

" Yes," said Vi^ra Pavlovna, without her former jocular 
tone, anticipating that something really bad might result 
from this. 

"Just look here. By whom was the matter decided? 
by you and by her, without any inquiry whether those fifty 
people would consent to the change or not, or whether they 
wanted somebody else, or might not fiad somebody else bet- 
ter? This is despotism, Vi^ra Pavlovna. So here are two 
great crimes on your part : heartlessness and despotism 1 
but the third one ia still more cruel. The establishment 
which, to a greater or less degree, corresponded with sound 
ideas of managing life, which should serve as a more or less 
important corroboration of their practicability — but practical 
pi-oofs are so few, and every one of them is bo valuable — 
tliis establishment yon have subjected to the risk of going 
to destruction, of bringing it from a practical proof into an 
affidavit of impracticability ; a refutation of your convic- 
tions, a means of showing the nselessnese of ideas, which 
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ought to be provec] of real benefit to humanity. Tea have 

affortlcd the iipliulilf i-s of durkuess and wiukeajiesa au ai^u- 
meut i^ainst your buly principles. Now I am not speaking 
at all al>out the fact thut you are going to injure the welfai'6 
of fiHy people. Whut dues fifty people mean? You iiave 
injured ihe chances of humanitv ; yon have proved to be a 
traitoi' (gainst pi-ogrese. This, Vi^ra Pavlovna, in the lan- 
guage of the Cliuvch, is called a sin against tiie Holy Ghost, 
— a sin about which is said that any other sin may be for- 
given to a person, but this, never, never. Isn't it true that 
you are a criminal? But it is well that everything has ended 
as it has,* and that your sins were committed only in your 
imagination ; but, however, you are really blnsliing, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna. Good! I will give you some consolation. If 
you were not suffering so keenly, you would not have com- 
mitted such horrible crimes, even in your imagination. Con- 
seqiiktntly the real criminal in things is the one who has 
caused you so much trouble ; but you keep repeating, ' How 
kind he was ! how kind he was ! ' " 

" How do you make out that he is to blame for my suffer- 
ing ? " 

" Who else? In regard to all this he has done well ; I do 
not deny it; but why did it liappen? Why all this disturb- 
ance? Notliing of th'i sort should have happened ! " 

■'No, I ouglitn't to have bad this feeling, but I didn't ask 
for it ; I did my best ta overcome it." 

"That sounds well, * ought not to have had it' ! The real 
cause of your sin you have not perceived ; and, for what 
yon are not to blame at all, you reproach yourself. This 
feeling was bound infallibly to arise as soon as your nature 
and Dmitri Serg6ifth's came into contact ; if not one way, 
then another, it would have bsen developed anyhow ; for the 
root of the feeling does not lie in the fact that you love 
another ; that is a consequence : the root of the feeling is the 
dissatisfaction with your former relaliods. In what form 
was this dissatisfaction bound to develop? If both you and 
he, or either one of you. had been people of no intelligence, 
not refined or even bad, it would have been developed in ita 
usual form — a quarrel between husband and wife. You would 
have fought like cats and dogs, if botli of you had been bad ; 
or if one of yon had been bad, one would have eaten the 
other up, and the oth"r would have been oaten. At all 
events, there would have been a domestic galleys, such aa 
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we are pleased to see almost universally in married life ; 
aud this, of eoui-se, would uot have prevented the develop- 
muiit of love for another ; but tlie main thing would be the 
g.illeys, and the eating each other up. Your dissatisfaction 
cuuld uot have taken such a foim, because both of you were 
enligliteneil people, aud therefore it was developed in only 
its eiisiest, gentlest, aud least offensive form, — love towards 
auothcr. Consequently there is no use in talking about love 
to another ; that is not the main trouble at all. The essence 
of the matter lies in your dissatisfaction with yonr former 
position, and the cause of this dissatisfaction was tlie discord- 
ance of your characters. Both of you were good people, 
but after your character became mature, Vi6ra Favlovna, and 
1 t ts hildish indefiniteness, and acquired definite features, 
t p ed that you and Dmitri Serg^itch were not very well 
ad 1 1 1 to each other. Is there anything reprehensible ia 

tl f you? Now, for example, I also am a decent man, 
but Id you get along with me? You would hang your- 

If w th weariness of me ; how long do you suppose it 
would take you to come to that point?" 

" A very few days," said Vi^ra Favlovna, laughing. 

" He was not such a gloomy monster as I am, yet you and 
he are quite too little adapted to each other. Who ouglit to 
have noticed it first? Wlio was the older? Whoso charac- 
ter settled sooner? Who bad the more experience in life? 
He ought to have foreseen it, and have prepared your mind so 
that you would not get alarmed or worry ; hut he understood 
it only when the feeling, which he ought to have expected and 
did not expect, was developed ; but when tlie feeling resulting 
from the other feeling developed, then he perceived it. Why 
had he not foreseen and noticed it? Was he stupid? He 
had enough sense for that. No ; it was from inattention, 
how, carelessness. He ucglectt-d his duties toward you, Vi^ra 
Favlovna ; that is the case ; and yon are declaring that he was 
kind, that he loved you." Rakhm^tof. gradually becoming 
excited, spoke with feeling ; but Vi^ra Favlovna stopped him. 

"I must not listen to you, Rakhm^tof," she said, in a 
tone of extreme dissatisfaction. "You are pouiing re- 
proaches upon a man to whom I am endlessly indebted." 

"No, Vi4ra Favlovna ; if there had been no necessity of 
my saying that. 1 should not have said it. Did I notice it to- 
day only for the first time? Could I ha\-e said it if I had 
eeeo it only to-day for the fiist time? You know that it is 
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iraposBible to avoid a conversation with me, iT I think a cod- 
versatioD is neci'ssary. Indeed, 1 could have told you this 
long ago, but I held my peace. So if I speak now, it 
is lieciust) it is necessary to apeak. 1 do not say anythiDg 
before it is necessary. I'ou saw how I kept the note ten 
hours in my pocket, though it was pitiful to look at yon ; 
but it was necessary not to speak, and I did not speak. 
Consequently, if I speak now, it shows that 1 thought long 
ago about Dmitri !Serg6itoh's relatious towards you ; thus, 
of course, it was necessary to speak about them." 

■' No, 1 do not want to lisleD," said Vi^fa Pavlovna, 
greatly stirred. ■' I ask you to be silent, Rakhm^tof. I beg 
of you to go. I am very niucb obliged to you for wasting 
an eveuing <iii my account, but I beg you to leave me." 

'■ Are you in earnest?" 

" In earnest." 

"Very well," he said laughing. "It's all right, Vi^ra 
Pavlovua, but you cannot get rid of me so easily ; I foresaw 
that this would happen and I provided for it. The little 
note which I buruect up, he wrote of hia own accord; but 
this he wrote accordijig to my request; this I can leave in 
your hands because it is not a proof. Here it is." 

Itakhm^lof gave Vi^m Pavlovna this note : — 

" Twenty-third of July ; two o'clock in the morning. 
Dear friend Vi^rotchka, listen to everything that Rakhm^tof 
will have to say to you. I do not kiiow what he wants to 
tell you ; I have not authorized him to say anything ; he has 
not given me the least hint that be wants to speak to you, 
but I know that he never snys anything but what he thinks 
is necessary. Vours, D. L." 

Vi^ia Pavlovna kissed this note, God knows bow many 
times. 

■' Why didn't yon let me have it before. You probably 
have soinethiug else of his? " 

" No, I have nothing more, because nothing more was 
necessary. Why didn't I let you have it? Until there was 
necessity, there was no need of giving it to you." 

" Bozke moi! Why sot For the sake of my own pleasure 
in haviug some lines from him, now that he has gone from 
me !" 

" Well, if it was only for that reason, nu, that was not 
f^ry imiK>rt;int-" Ho smiled. 

" Akk, Rakbm4lof , you want to tease me ! " 
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" So this note is going to serve &3 another quarrel botweea 
as, is it?" he Buid, laughing again. "■ If that ia the case, I 
ahall take it away from you and burn it up, for you know 
that it ia said about such people as you aud me, that we con- 
Bider nothing holy, for we are capable of all mui-deroiis 
deeds of violence. But hovr is it? may I oontiiiue?" 

They Imth grew a little more subdued ; she, on account of 
haWng seen the note; he, because be had been sitting a 
few Liiiimtee iu silence while she was kissing it. 

" Yes ; 1 am obliged to listen." 

" He did not notice that which lie ought to have noticed." 
continued Rakhm^tof, in a calm tone of voice, " and this 
brought about bad consequences. But if he coiilii oot be 
bluraed fur not having noticed it, still he coulii not be 
excused for it cither. Let us suppose that be did not koow 
that this was bound nnaroidably to arise from the very nature 
of the given relations between your character and his, still 
he ought, at all events, to have given you some preparation 
for Bometliiiig of the kind, simply as a thing that might hap- 
pen, which is not desirable and which it is not necessai-y to 
expect, but which still may arise ; no one can guarantee what 
occurrences the future may bring. This axiom, tliat there 
are a good many contingencies, be certainly knew. How 
did lie leave yon in this state of mind, that when this hap- 
pened you were not prepared for it? The very fact that he 
did not foresee it resulted only from neglectful ness which was 
insulting to you, but in itseff is a matter of no importance, 
not a had one, not a good one. Tliat he did not prepare you 
at all for any snuh event came about from a veiT, very bad 
motive. Of course he acted unconsciously, but a man's 
nature is betrayed in tliose things which are done uucon- 
Bcioasly. To prepare you for it would have been contmtlic- 
tory to his intctrests. But if you had been prepared, your 
resistance to the feeling which was contradictory to his 
interests would have been less violent. There was always 
such a strong feeling in you that the most energetic resist- 
ance OQ your part was useless, but it i^ a matter of mere 
chance tliat the feeling appealed in such a strength. If it 
had been cansod by a man less deserving, but still a decent 
man, it would have been weaker. Such strong feelings, 
gainst which all atm^les are useless, are rare exceptions. 
Many more are the chances for the appearance of feelinga 
which it is possible to conquer, if the strength of the resist- 
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sDce is not weakened entirely. Now for these most likt-ly 
chanctis be did not waut to weaken your powers of resist- 
ance. And this is tlie motive tliat tie had in leaving yon 
unprepared and subjecting you to so much suffering. How 
does this strike you?" 

" It is not true, Rakhm^tof. He haa never hidden from 
me any of his thoughts. His convictions were as welt known 
to me as they were to you." 

'- Of course, ViiSra I'avlovna, to liide them would have 
been too much. To interfere with the development of your 
convictions, so as to gratify his own convictions, and for 
tliia reason to make believe think diffei^ntly from what he 
really thinks, — this would h^ve been an absolutely dishon- 
orable thing. Such a man you could never love. Did I call 
him a bad man ? He was a very good man ; in what respect 
was he not good ? Yes, I shall praise him to your heart's 
conteut. I only eay that before this matter arose: after 
it arose, he behaved towards yon very nobly ; but before it 
arose, he acted unkindly towai-ds you. Why did you tor- 
ment youraelf so? He said — and then there was no need 
of saying It, because it was self-evident — that you did it, so 
that you might not grieve him. How coidd this thought have 
occuiTed to you, that this would greatly grieve him? You 
ought not to have had such an idea. What kind of grief 
was that? It was stupid. ' What kind of jealousy is that?" 

" Don't you recognize such a thing as jealous^', Rakhm4- 
tof?" 

" In an intelligent person it has no right to exist. It is a 
mutilated feeling, it is a false feeling, a contemptible feel- 
ing ; it is the result of that order of things, nccoi-ding to 
which I don't allow anybody to wear my underclothes, smoke 
luy meerschaum; this is the result of viewing a person as 
pei-aimal property, as a chattel." 

'• But, Rakhm^tof, if iealonsy should not be acknowledge)!, 
then there would be a horrible 8t;ite of thinss," 

" For him who feels it there are horrible things, but for 
the one who does uot feel it there is nothing horrible, or 
even important." 

" But yon are advocating au absolute immoralitv, Rakhra6- 
tof." 

" Does it seem to you so. after living with him four years? 
In this respect he is to blame. How often do yon dine 
every day? Once? Would anybody be offende<i if you 
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dined twice? Of course not. Tlien why don't you do so? 
Is it because you are afraid of otftiiidiiig some one? In all 
probability, it is simply because yoti do not need it, bi^cnuse 
you do not care to. But a diunt-v ia an agreeable tiling. 
But reason, and principally the Btoinacb, saya, that one din- 
ner ia agreeable and the aetxmd may be disagreeable. But 
if you have a fancy or a morbid deeiie to dine twice a day, 
would you have been kept fioui it by your fear of offending 
aoinebody? No; if any one were offended, or forbade you 
to do it, you would only do it secretly ; you wouhi begin to 
eat the dishes in a bad style, you would soil your hands by 
your hurried seizing of tlie foo<l, you would soil your dress 
by hiding victuals in your pockets, and that's all. The 
question here liaa nothing whatsoever to do with morality or 
immorality, but only whether the contraband is a good 
thing. Who has the idea that jealousy is a feeling noilhy 
of respect and mercy, that the feeling says, ' Akk ! when I 
do this, I shall offend him ' ; and whom does it compel to 
suffer vainly in the strife? Only a few of tlie most noble, 
for whom it is impossible to feai' that their nature would 
draw them into immorality. For the rest are not restrained 
by this nonsense, but are simply driven to be cunning, de- 
ceitful ; tliflt is, it makes them really bad. That is all. Ia 
this not well known to you ? " 

"Of course it is." 

" Now, how, lienceforth, can you find any moral advan- 
tage in jealousy?" 

" Yes, but we ourselves always used to speak together in 
this spirit." 

" Proliably not absolutely in this sense of the word, or yon 
spoke words, but did not believe each other, when you heard 
these words on each other's tongne ; and of course you really 
did not believe, because you constantly heard about other 
subjects, and maybe this very subject, words in a different 
sense; else why should you have suffered so long? — God 
knows how long I And for what reason ? and from what 
nonsense what a great rumpus ! How much tronble for all 
three, and particularly for you, Vifira Pavlovna ! Meantime, 
j"ou all three might have lived te^ether very calmly, just aa 
youdidafterwardsforayear ; or, somehow, you might have ar- 
ranged to move into one apartment, or to have arranged it other- 
wise, however it might liapiien. only without the least trouble. 
In accordance with yonr former style, to drink tea all three 
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blether, and, as bi^forc, to go to the opera all three blether. 
Why, then, this suffering? Why tbi.s catastrophe i' All this 
because there was left in your mind, thanks to his bad nieUiod 
of preiiariiig you for it, tlie thought, 'I am killing him,' which 
was entiiely a fancy. Yes ; he caused you entirely too much 
worriment." 

'- No, ttiUchm^tof ; you are speaking terrible things." 

" Again ' terrible tilings ' ! Terrible to me are the awful 
Bufferings from trifles and Qunecessary catastroplies. " 

" Aol so, then, according to your view, all our history is 
a stupid melodrama." 

" Yes ; an entirely unnecessary melodrama, with an entirely 
unnecessary tr^cdy ; and (or the fact that, instead of a sim- 
ple conversation of tin; calmest tenor, arose an exciting melo- 
drama, Dmitri Serg^itoh is to blame. His honest Bt)'le of 
action in regard to it is hardly suflluieut for covering hie fanit 
in aot averting this melodrama, by preparing you and himself 
for very calm views in regard to all tins, as a mere piece of 
Donsun^, for which it is not worlii wliile to drink one glass 
of tea more, or not to finish your gliiss of tea. Ho was very 
much to blame. i¥"«, but he has paid dearly enough for it. 
Drink one more glass of slierry, and go to bed. 1 have now 
reached the ttual purpose of my call. It ia already three 
o'clock. If no one wakes you. you will sleep veiy long ; and 
I told Masha not tu wake you before half-past ton, so that 
to-morTOw you will hardly have time enough to drink your 
tea; you will have to hurry to the railroad station. If you 
do not have time to put away all the things, it will not make 
any difference, for you will either retiirn soon, or they will 
send them to you. What do you think is beat to be done? 
Shall Alekaandr Matv^itch go after you, or will you return 
by yourself ? It would be hard for you and Masha now, for 
it would not do for her to notice thut yon are entirely calm. 
And how could she notice it during the half an hour of hasty 
prepai-ations ? IMerti^lova would bo a great deal worse. But 
I will go to see her early in the morning, and tell her that she 
had better not come here, because you have not slept much, 
and you <mp;ht not to be wakened, but that she had better go 
Btr.-iight to the station." 

" How much care you take for me," said Vi6ra Pavlovna. 

" Don't, at least, ascribe this to him ; it is of my own ac- 
cord. But, except that which I reproach him for, as regards 
the things of the past (to bis own face I told bim more things. 
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and more emphatically), except tlie fact tliat lie was entirelj 
to blame for the ariBing of tbis vaia sufTering, he behaved 
like a hero." 



A COLLOQUY WITH THE SAPIENT READER, AND HIS 
BANISHMENT. 

"Now tcl! me, O sapient reader, why Rakhra^tof was in- 
troduced,' who has now vanished, and will not appear again 
in my story ? I have already told thee that this llgui-e has no 
part in my story — " 

"That is not trne," says the sapient reader, interi-iipting 
me. " Rakhm6tol' is an important character, for h^ brought 
a note from which — " 

" Thou art very poor, my dear sir, in te^thctical judgments, 
of which thon art so fond," say I, interrupting him in my 
turn. " At this rate, according to yonr opiiiiun. then Maslia, 
also, is an important character, is ehu not? At the very be- 
ginning of the storj', ehe, also, brought a lettt^r, which star- 
tled Vi4ra Favlovna. And is Rachel also an important 
character? for she advanced the money, without which Vi^ra 
Pavlovna would not have been able to leave. And is Professor 
N. an impoitant charactt^r, l>ecause he recommended Vi4ra 
Pavlovutt to Mrs. B., without which there would not luive 
been any scene on returning from the Konno-Gvard^i'sky 
Boulevard 7 Possibly the Konno-Gvard^l'sky Boulevard is an 
netive character also. How is it? Because without it thci-e 
wouldn't have been any stage for the interview while return- 
ing from it. And the Gorokliovni'a Street would certainly be 
the most important main character, because witliout it there 
woidd be no houses standing on it, and so Storeshnikof's 
house would not he there ; consequently there would lie no 
manager of it, and the manager would not have any daughter, 
and then there would be no story at all. Well [n«], let us 
grant that, according to your opinion, all of these arc active 
characters, — the Konno-Gvard^iisky Boulevard, and Masha, 
and Rachel, and the Gorokhovaia Street. But only half a 
dozen words are said about them, or even less, because their 
action is of such a nature that they are not worth more than 
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balf a dozen words ; but see how many pages have been given 
b) llakhinetof." 

"Ah ! now 1 know," says the sapient reader; "Rakhm^tof 
was inlrmluced for the sake of pronouncing the sentence on 
Vi4rft Pavlovua and Lopukhfif. He was necessaiy for the 
talk with Vi4ra Pavlovna," 

" O how dull you are, my dear sir ! Yon are quite wrong 
in your judgment. Was it necessary to introduce an ex- 
traordinary man just for tlie purpose of telling his opinion 
about other people? For such necessities, maybe, your 
great aitists may introduce people into their works and taku 
them away again ; but I, though I am a wretehed writer, still 
somewhat better imderstand the conditions of the ai'tistic. 
Mo, my dear sir ; Rakui^tof is not at all necessary for this piu*- 
pose. How many times have uot Vi^ra Pavlovna, Lopu- 
kh6f, and Kirsinof by themselves expressed tlie opinion about 
their actions and relations? They are not stupid people; 
they are able to judge for themselves what is good and wliat 
is bad, and therefore for this do not need a prompter. Do 
you really think that Vi^ra Pavlo\'ua herself, when at leisure 
after a few days, would remember the past confusion and not 
condemn her foi^etfulnese about the interests of the shop just 
A^ Raklim^tof bad done? And don't yon think that Lopu- 
kh6r himself thouglit about his relations iu exactly the same 
way as Rakhm^tof told Vi^ra Pavlovna? He had thought 
it all over. Honorable people themselves think about them- 
selves, all that can be said to theii' discredit, and so, my 
dear sir, these are honorable people; didn't you know it? 
You are very ignorant, my liear sir, iu regard to what honor- 
able people tliink about tliemsclves. I shall tell you furtticr. 
Do you really suppose that Rakhm^tof, in this conversation 
with Vi^ra Pavlovua, acti'd indepoudently of Lo|iukh6f? 
Ko, my dear sir; he was only a. tool for Lopiikh6f, and he 
liimself understood that he was only Lopukhdf's tool, and 
Vi4ra Pavlovna undei'stood it also in a day or two, and she 
would have guessed it the very moment tliat Baklmi^tof 
opened his mouth hod she not been too much excited ; tliat 
was really the state of things. Did not you really under- 
stand it? Of course Lopul{h6f, iu his second note, said, 
very truly, that he had not spoken a word to Hakhm6tof, nor 
Rakhm^tof to him, in regard to the character of the conver- 
sation to take place between Vi^ra Pavlovua and Rakhm^tof. 
But T,oi)ukli6f knew Rakhm^tof very well and what Rukh- 
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m^tof thinks about a certaiQ matter and what Bakhm^tof 
woald say in regaid to this etrtain mattei', for honoiable 
people underutand each other wittiout having an,v explana- 
tion beforehand. Lopukh6t' might have written down be- 
foi'ehand almost every word that Rakhm^tof was going to 
say to Vi^ra Pavlovna, and therefore that was the very 
reason that he asked Kakhm^tof to he the mediator. Shall 
I not introduce you a little deeper into psycholc^ical mys- 
teries? Lopukh6f very well knew everything which Rakh- 
tnetdi, and he himself thought about himself, and what 
Merts&lof thought, and what Mrs. Mertsilova tbought. and 
what the officer who wrestled with him at the picnic on the 
islands thought, and what Vi^ra Pavlovna would come to 
think about him, even if no one had told her al)out it. Slie 
would have qnickly seen it as soon as the first access of 
gratefulness had passed ; consequently, I,opukh6f calculated ; 
' I shall lose nothiug by sending Rakbm^tof to her, though he 
will blame me ; for she herself would surely come to have 
just the same opinion of me. On the contrary, I shall rise 
in her estimation, for she will soon come to see that I foresaw 
Bakhni^tof s conversation with her, and that I arranged for 
tills conversation and why I arranged it, and so she will 
think: "What a splendid fellow he is! He knew that in 
the first days of my excitement, my gratefulness towai'ds 
faim would ovei'whelm me witii its exaltations, and he took 
care that in my mind should enter as soon as possible 
tboughts which would make my trial easier for me ; and 
though I was angry at Rakhm^tof for his blaming him, yet 
I understood that in reality Uakhm^tof spoke the tnith. I 
myself should have come to that idea in a week ; but by that 
time it would not be important to me, for I should have 
found peace without it. and for the reason that these 
thoughts were expressed to me the very first day I got rid 
of my mental burden, whicli I should otherwise have borne 
a whole week- That day tliese thoughts were very inipi>r- 
taut for me and useful for me. Yes, he was a very noble 

"This was a game that Lopukh6f arranged, and Eakhui^tof 
was only his tool. Do you see, my dear sir? O sapient 
reader, how cunning these noble people are, and how egotism 
plays with them. Not as with you, my dear sir; liecause 
they find satisfaction, not as yon do, my dear sir. They. aS 
you see, find their highest satisfaction in having the people 
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whom they respect think aboat them as noble people, and 
for this reaeoD, my dear sir, thej took troalile to play all 
kinds of games, not less energetically than 3'ou do for your 
own private ends ; bnt your aims are different, and tlierefore 
the games that you and they bring about are not of the same 
character. You think of mean things which are injurious 
for othei-s, but they think of those which are adraDtogeous 
for others." 

" Now, how do you dare to treat me in such a way?" 
exclaims the sapient reader, addressing me. " I shall bring 
a lawsuit against yon for this; I shall proclaim you as 
unreliable man." 

" Have mercy, my dear sir," I reply; "1 dare to l«ll 
you such things beoaiise I have such lofty reepect for your 
character as well as for your brains. And I only have the 
audacity to enlighten yon in regard to the artistic, of which 
yon are so fond. Yon are mistaken in regard to this. 
my dear sir, in supposing that Bukhm^tof was introdaced 
purposely for announcing the sentence upon Vi^ra Pavlovna 
and Lopukh6f. There was no such necessity in the thoughts 
winch you expressed about them. There is nothing of the 
kind which I conld not have impaired to you, my dear sir, 
as the thoughts of Lopukh6f in regard to himself, and as 
thoughts which, without Ilakhni6tof, Vi^ra Pavlovna herself 
would have had about Lopukh6f, Now, my dear sir, here is 
a question for you. Why do 1 relate to you this conversa- 
tion between Rakhm^tof and Vi4ra Pavlovna? Do you 
understand now that if I am imparting to you, not the 
thoughts of Lopukbdf and his Vi^ra Pavlovna, bnt the eon- 
vei-sation between Rakhm^tof and Vi^ra Pavlovna, then 
why it was necessary to impart not only these thoughts, 
which constituted the essence of their conversation, but the 
conversation itself ? Why was it necessary to impart to you 
this conversation ? Because it was a conversation between 
Rakhm^lof and Vi^ra Pavlovna. Do you understand now ? 
Not yet? You're a fine felKiw 1 Yon are bad as far as 
understanding goes, very bad. Ku! I am going to chew 
it for you. When two people speak, then fl-om the conver- 
sation can be gathered, to a greater or less degree, the char- 
acter of these two people. Now, do you see where tliis is 
leading you ? Was Vi^ra Pavlovna's character snfHciently 
knonn to yon before this con^'ersation took place? It was ; 
yon have learaed nothing new about her ; you knew already 
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that she was hot-tempered, that she was fond of jesting, 
that she ucver tailed to eat with ap|>etitc, anil could eveu 
driuk a glass of sheiry ; consequently, the coiiveiealioa was 
nut needed to characterize Vi^ra Pavlovna : hut whom tlieu ? 
There are two who speuk, — she and Kakhm^tof. It b not 
to chai-actei'ize her; guess, then, who is it." 

" Rakhm^tof !'* exclaims the sapient reader, 

" Well,' you are a fine fellow, and I like you for it. So 
you see that it is entirely contrary to what you thought befoie, 
Kakhm^tof was nut introduced for (he sake of carrying on 
the convei-sation, but the conversation was imparted to you 
for the sake of making you better a(X}uaintetI with Rakb- 
m^tof. From this coLversation you saw that Rakhm^tof 
would like to drink sherry, though he does not take it. That 
Rakhm^tof is not an absolutely gloomy monster, that, on the 
contrary, on pleasant occasions, be forgets his sorrowful 
humors, his buruing grief, that then he jokes, and talks 
gayly, although he says it is very rarely that '1 do it,' and 
he says, that ' is bitter to me that I do it so rarely ' ; he says, 
' I, myself, am not glad that I am such a gloomy monster, 
but my circumstances are such that a man, with such a burn- 
ing love for the good, cannot help being a gloomy monster ' ; 
'And if it were not for this,' he says, 'I should probably joke, 
and laugh, and sing, and leap, all day.' 

" Have you undei*stood, now, sapient reader, that although 
a good many pi^es have been devoted to the fair description 
of the sort of man that Kaklim^tof was, yet, iii reality, still 
more pages have been devoted exclusively for the same pur- 
l>ose of makiug you acquainted witli the vei-y same pereon, 
who is not at all an active character in my novel? Tell me 
DOW, why this figure was brought out and introduced, and so 
minutely described? Do 3'ou remember I said then, ' It is 
exclusively for satisfying the main demand of the artistic'? 
Think ! how does it seem, and how is it satisfied by placing 
before you Rakhm4(of's figure? Was it hard for you? 
Have you succeeded in finding out? and yet, how could 
you? Well,' listen, or rather, don't listen; you will not 
understand it. Leave me alone ; I have amused myself 
enough at your expense. I am going to speak now not to 
yon, but the public and I am going to speak seriously. 

" The first demand of the artistic is this : it is necessary so 
to picture things that the reader may see tliem in their true 
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light. For exami>le, if I want to draw a picture of a house, 
theu I must reach that excellence of drawing; that it may 
look to the reader as a house only, not us a little hut or as a 
palace. If I want to picture an ordinary man, then I must 
be able to draw him in such a way that be will not appear 
to the reader either as a dwarf or as a giant. 

" 1 wanted to picture ordinary decent people of the rising 
generation, people whom I meet by the hundreds; I took 
three such people, Vi^ra Pavlovna, Lopukb6f, and Kirsdnof. 
I look upon them as ordinary people ; they look upon them- 
eelves in the same way, and all their acquaintances and 
friends, who are also euch people as they are, look upon 
tbem in the same way. Where have ] f^poken about them in 
any other spirit? What have I said about them that contra- 
dicted tliis? I introiiuced them with iove and respect, be- 
cause every honorable man is worthy of love and resi>ect ; 
but where have I bowed on my knees before them? Where 
does the least shadow of a tboufrht show itself in my novel 
that they are God-knowa-bow high and beautiful character, 
that I can imagiue nothing higher and better than they are? 
that they are ideals of people ? As I think of them, so Ihoy net 
for me ; not more than ordinary honorable people of the rising 
generation. What Ho they do that is wondei'ful? They don't 
do any mean things ; they are not cowards ; they have ordinary 
honest convictions ; they try to act in accordance with thorn, 
and timt's all. What a heroism in reality ! Yes, I wanted to 
represent people who act like ordinary people of their type, 
and I hope that I have succeeded in so <loing. Those read- 
ers who accurately know live people of this type, I hope, 
have constantly seen, from the very first, that the main 
heroes of my story are not at all ideals, but are people not 
at all higher than the general level of people of their own 
type ; that eveiy one of my I'oadei'S who belongs to their type 
has undei^one two or three occurrences, in which he has 
acted not worse than my characters have acted. Let us sup- 
pose that other honorable people have had exactly such expe- 
riences as I have related. In this there is absolutely no 
going to extremes, and the idea that all wives and husbands 
should part is not present^'d as a charming ideal ; for not 
every honorable woman feels a passionate love for her lins- 
bnnd's best friend, and not every honorable man wrestles 
with passion for a married woman, and for three years at 
that; and luoi'cover, not everybody is driven to commit sni- 
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cide on the bridge, or to use tbe words of tlie Bftpicnt reader, 
to go away Boiiiewhere from tbat hotel. But uo honorable 
man would consider it a heroic deed to act in tbe situ:ition of 
those here described, exactly as they acted, but all would be 
ready to do, if there were any necessity for doing it, and 
mnny a time tliey have acted in situations not le^s, but 
probably more, difficult, but still have not looked upon them- 
selves as extraordinary people, but each has said to himself, 
' I am a commoiiyMe man, a pretty honorable man, that's 
all there is of it.' And the good friends of such a miin (all 
such good people as he himself is — for with otliers he has 
nothing to do in the way of friendship) also think in regard 
to him that be is a fine man, but they do not think of falling 
on their knees before him, but they sny to themselves, ' We 
are just such people as he is.' I hope I have succeeded in 
reaching this point that every Iionorable man of the rising 
geuei'atiou will recognize an ordinurr type of Lis good ac> 
quaintances in my tlii-ee principal characters. 

" But these people, who from tbe very first beginning of 
my story will think about my Vi4ra Pavlovna, KirsAnof, and 
Lopukli6f, 'Well, now [nu da], these are my good ae- 
<;[naintatices, simple, oi-di nary people, like ourselves'; peo- 
ple who think so, I say, about my three leading eharacteis, 
constitute tbe minority of the public. The majoi'ity is a 
gi-eat deal lower than this type. A man who never saw 
anything but little huts, would take an ordinary house drawn 
u])on a piece <)f pa|>er to be a palace. How can yon go to 
work with such a person to show him that it is a house and 
not a palace ? It is necessary on the same paper to draw at 
least a small corner of a palace ; by tliis corner he will see 
that the palace must be something of quite different propor- 
tions from the stincture which was represented on the paper, 
and that this structure must be only a simple, oi-dinary 
house, in which, or even in better ones, every one ought to 
live. Had I not shown Eakhm^tofs figuie, the majority of 
my readers would have lost their senses of proportion in 
regard to the main characters of my story. I will wager 
that till the last part of this chapter, Vi4ra Pavlovna, Kii-- 
sdnof, and Lopukh6f have seemed to the majority of tbe 
public as heroes, as persons of the highest nature, as even 
persons idealized, maybe, people such as it is not possible 
to find in real life, on account of their too grand nobility. 
No, my friends, my mean, bad, pitiful friends, it did not 
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appear to yon in the right way. It is not they that stand so 
high, but you tbat ataud so Ion. Now you see tliat they are 
etaoding od the earili. If they appear to you flying in the 
clouds, it is l>ecau3e you are sitting in the hottum i>f a 
den ; on the lieight upon which they stand all people can 
stand, and must. The highest natures, which you and I 
cannot attain, luy pitiable friends, are different. I liave 
ehown you a sLight sketch of the pi-oGle of one of them ; 
yon see very diflerent features. But tbog^ people who are 
completely described, you can reach unto, if you want to 
work over your self -development. Whoever u lower than 
they are is low. Lift yourselves up, my friends ; lift your- 
selves np ! It is not very hard. Go out into the free, 
white world ! It is good to live in it, and the path is easy 
and iavtting. Try it ; culture ! culture I Observe, think, 
read the works of those who tell you about the pure eujoy- 
menbt of life, about the fact that a man can be kind and 
happy ! Read them ; they are books which fill the heai-t 
with joy. Observe life ; for it is interestiug to observe. 
Think; for it is delightful to think. That is all. No sacri- 
fices are required; no deprivations are asked; they are not 
necessary. Desire to be happy ! that is all ; only this desire 
is wanted. And for this sake with delight watch over your 
di^velopment ; there is happiness in it. Oh. what an enjoy- 
ment titers is for a fully developed mau ! Even that which 
another may look upon as a sacrifice, as a sorrow, he feels 
to )>e a satisfaction to himself, an enjoyment ; and how open 
bis heart is to happiness, and bow Biany enjoyments he has I 
Try it ; it is good." 
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PART FOURTH. 

SECOND MARRIAGE. 



Berliv, Jnlj' 20, 1860. 
Much Esteehed Ladt, Viera Pavlovna, — 

My dose relationsliip with the late Dmitri Scrg4itch 
Lopiiklt6f gives me tiie hope that yoii will kindly include in 
tiie number of your acqiidiutances a person who is an aliso- 
iute stianger to you, but who deeply respects you. At all 
events, I venture to think that you will not at-cuse me ot 
imposing npon you. By entering into correspondence with 
you, I only fulfil the desire of tiie Inte Dmitri fSerg^itch, and 
tliose tidings wliicli I am going to impart about him you cao 
look upon as absolutely true, because 1 shall speak of his 
thoughts in his own language as though lie were speaking 
himself. And here are his words about a matter, the expla- 
nation of which is the aim of my letter, 

"The thotiglits which brought the conclusion so distnrb- 
ing to the people nearest to me [I am quoting Dmitri Ser- 
g^itch's original words, as I said before] gradually gi'ew in 
my mind, and my mind was changed ae\'eral times before it 
received its ultimate development. The circumstance which 
caused these thoughts came under my ol>servation in nn 
entirely unexpected way, only at the moment when she 
[Dmitri Serg^itch means you] with fear told me al>ont a. 
dream which horiified her. The dream appeared to me very 
significant; and, as a man who was accustomed to look npon 
the state of her feelings from without, I understood at that 
very moment tiiat an episode was beginning in her life which, 
within a longer or shorter time, would change our relations. 
Sut a man tries till the very last to preserve the situation to 
which he has become accustomed. In the depths of onr 
nature lies a conservative element from which we yield only 
out of necessity. This, according to my opinion, contains 
the explanation of my first supposition. I wanted to think, 
and I succeeded in thinking, that tliis episode might pass 
away after some time, and then our former relations would 
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be restored. She wanted to avoid the very episode, by kind- 
ling the warmest friendship. This dt^ceived me, and for 
several days I did not think it impossihle for her hupe to be 
realized. Soon I became convinced, however, that to hope 
for this would be in vain. The reason for this lies in my 
own chflracter. 

" 1 do not intend to stain my character by saying this. 
This is my idea of it : — 

" To a man who spends his life as he ought, his time is 
divided into three parts, — labor, enjoyment, and rest or 
recreation. Knjoyment needs rest as mnch as labor does. 
In labor and in enjoyment, the general nature of a man 
takes precedence over liie other pci-sonal peculiarities; in 
work, we act under the predominating external stimulus of 
rational necessities ; in enjoyment, under the predominating 
stimulus of other necessities also common to the whole 
humnn ra<.-e. Rest or recreation is an element in which a 
person seeks rcstoremeut of strength after this stimulus 
which exhausts the reserves of life materials — an element 
which is brought into life by the person himself. Here a 
person wants to give himself up to his own peculiarities, to 
his own individual i^mfort. In labor, and in enjoyment, 
people are drawn to people by a general mighty power, 
which is more influential than their personal peculiarities, 
by tlie calculation of profit in labor ; in enjoyment, by equal 
demands of the oi'gauism. Rest is different. This is not a 
tiling tliat belongs to Ibat general power which softens down 
personal peculiarities. Rest is more of a personal thing ; 
here nature demands for itself more room ; here a person 
becomes more individualized, and the character of a person 
shows itself from the kind of rest which appears more agree- 
able and more easy for him. 

"Inthisregai-d people are divided into two categories. For 
those of the one, rest or recreation is more agreeable than 
the society of others. Everybody must have seclusion. For 
them it must he an exi-eption ; as a rule, life must be spent 
with others. This class is far more numemus than the other, 
which must have the contrary. While alone they feel much 
more comfortable than in the society of others. This differ- 
ence is noticed by the common opinion, which is expressed 
by the words, 'a social man and a reserved man.' I belong 
to those who are not social ; she to those who are social. 
That is the whole secret of our history. It is apparently 
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clear thnt in this cause Ihei-e is nothing reprebensible in either 
one q( im ; uur in the faut reprelieusible thut neither one of us 
had the etreogth to remove the cause. Against hie own 
nature man id weak. 

" it ia very hard for any one to understand tlie nature of 
others. Every one measui-es the characters of everybody 
else by his own peculiarities. Whatever I do not want, 
according to my opiniuus, othcra will not want ; so we are 
led to think by our individuality. Exceedingly noticeable 
signs are leqiiirod to make me realize the contiaiy ; and, on 
the other hand, wliatever afFoi-ds me comfort and ease I must 
tliink that others like. The naturalness of this arrangement 
of ideas is my excuse, in the fact that I rect^uized too late 
the diffei-ence between my nature and hers. The mistake 
was greatly aided by the fact that after we came to live to- 
gether, she i^laued me too high. There was never any equal- 
ity between us ; but she showed me a great respect. My 
style of life seemed to her exemplary ; she took for a nniver- 
sal human feature any peculiarity of mine, and for a time 
she was drawn away by it. There was another cause, a 
stronger cue still. 

" Among uncultured people the sanctity of the inner life is 
but very little respected. Every one of the family, particularly 
among the eldera, will thrust bis paw. without any cei-emouy, 
into the very depths of your soul. The trouble is not in the 
fact tliat your secrets are interfered with. Secrets of greater 
or less imi)ortaDce you are careful to hide or to watch ; and 
then, not all have them. A great many have absolutely 
nothing to hide from nearest friends ; but every one wants 
that, iu his inner life, there should be a little comer where 
nobody has a right to enter, just as every one wants to have 
his own separate I'oom for himself alone. Uncultured people 
regard neither of these things ; if you have a separate room, 
everybody goes to it, not from a desire to act the spy or to 
impose upon yon, but simply because there is no thought 
that this may disturb you. That may occur to them onlj- in 
case there has l:>een some disturbance between you, when you 
might have no desire to see tbem appearing before you quite 
unexpectedly. They do not understand that they may dis- 
turb j'ou, even though you may be. kindly inclined to them. 
The sanctity of the threshold over wliich no one has a right 
to step, without the permission of the person living on the 
other side, ia rccc^uized only iu one room ; that ia the room 
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belongiDg to the head of tbe family, becnuse tlie head of the 
family eun turn everybody out of hU room who enters with- 
out asking peroiiaaioii. Into all the othera, everybody who 
is older ur contemporary with them enters without askiug. 
The eame which is true iu regard to the room uaii be a[>plied 
to your inner life. Into it everybody iatnidea witliout any 
uect'ssity, uvcn without any thouglit, in search of any amuse- 
ment, and, more \)ften tliau not, simply to ' ecmtch bia 
tongue on your soul.' A girl has two every-day dressee, 
one white and one pink. She puis on the pink one ; and 
hei-e cornea a chance for some one to rub tongue over her 
Boul, ' You put ou the pink dress, Aninta ; what for?' Ani- 
uta herself does not know why ahe put it on. It was neces- 
sary to put on some kind of a dress ; and then, again, if she 
had put on tlie white one, it would have amounted to the 
same thing. So mdmenka (or 'sister') says, 'Hut you 
would have done better to put on the white one.' But why 
it would be better, the one who gives the advice doea not her- 
self know ; she &im|)ly rubs her tongue. ' You don't look 
very happy to-day, Aninta; what's tlic matter?' Aniutn is 
neither happy nor uuhappy ; however, why shouldu't they 
ask after what they neitlier aee nor ilon't aee? 'I don't 
know; there's nothing the matter that I know of.' 'No? 
you seem to be rather unhappy.' Two minutes paaa. <Ani- 
Uta, you had better sit down at the piano and play Qs a tune' ; 
there is no reason why. And so it goes the whole day. Your 
Boui is like a street, on which everybotly who sits at the win- 
dow ia looking, not for the sake of aeeiug anything in partic- 
ular, — no, they even know that they will see nothing useAil 
and nothing curious, — but simply because they have nothing 
else to do. But it's all the same ; so. tlien, why not look? 
For a street, of course it makes no difference; bnt people 
have no pleasure nt all fVom people walking over them. 

"Naturally, this imposition, without any aim or idea what- 
ever, must hiing a reaction ; and as soon as a person places 
himself in such a eituation that he can have sectusion, he for 
some time finds pleasure in auch seclusion, though by nature 
he may l>e inclined to sociability and not to seclusion. 

" She, in this regard till she wat married, was placed in a 
singularly hard position ; they walked ou her ; they intruded 
into her very aoul, not simply because they had nothins else 
to do, accidentally, occasionally, and only out of indelicacy, 
but systematically, without ccsaation, every minute, too 
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coarsely, too impudently, Ihey pushed tlieir way in like sav- 
ages, and with mfan iatentioim, tbey l'ur<;ed themselves, not 
simply with unceremonious hands, but wiih very bard and 
vt:ij dii'ty hands, and therefore the reaction was tery strong, 

'■ Thi^i'efoi'e my mistake sliould not be severely judged. 
Several months, and maybe a year, 1 was not mistaken ; 
seclusion was really necessary aDd pleasant for her, and 
during this time I formed an opinion about her character; 
thi^ strong, temporaiy demand of Iters corresponded with 
my constant demand, and is it to be wondered at that I took 
a temporary phenomenon for a constant feature of her char- 
acter:' And everybody is bo much templed to Judge of 
others by Ids own standard ; the miatalie was very great : 
I do not blame myself for it, but I want to put myself 
in the right light ; that means, I feel that others will not 
be as indulgent to me as I am towaiils myself. To mod- 
ify their condemnation, I must say a few woixls more aliont 
that side of my character, which is eiitirely strange to her, 
and to a good many other people, and, which without expla- 
nations, may not be rightly understood. 

"My only idea of rest is seclusion. To be with others 
means to occupy my mind with somotliing, — to work or to 
enjoy myself. 1 feel myself entirely at liberty only when I 
am alone by myself. How shall 1 name it? Why is it? 
With some it comes from reserve ; with others tVom bashful- 
ness ; with still others fr.>m a melaucholy and thoughtful dis- 
position ; and with a fourth class from a lack of sympathy 
with others; but it seems to me that there is nothing of the 
kind in me. I am frank and straightforward; I am alwajs 
ready to be gay, and 1 am never melancholy. To observe 
people is pleasant for nic, but this is connected in my mind 
with the idea of work or enjoyment, and that is something 
which demnnds rest after it ; that Is, — in my way of looking 
at it, — seclusion. So far as I can understand, it is a pe- 
culiar development in me, a drawing towards independence 
and freedom. 

" And thus the strength of tlie reaction against hei- former, 
too troublesome situation in her family compelled her for a 
time to adopt a style of life which did not correspond to her 
constant di^^position. Respect towards me kept alive in her 
this temporary disposition longer than it would have bi'en liy 
itself; but I long before had formed my opinion of her 
character; I took this temporary fcatui'e to be a constant 
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one, and thns I was at ease, and that is the whole story. 
On my side, it was a mistake, but tliere was very little 
that was blamewurtiiy in this mistake ; on her part, tlii're 
was absolutely nothing: but how mnch Buffering did it 
Dot cause her! And what a catastrophe it brouglit upon 
me! 

" After her fear, caused by the terrible dream, disclosed to 
me the state of her feelings, it was too late to correct my 
fuult ; but if I had, we bad noticed it before ; then, maybe, 
by ooustaut efforts over ourselves, she and I miglit have suc- 
ceeded in bringing our relutious into a aiCuatiou forever satis- 
factory for us bolli. Could we? I do not know, but I think 
that, even if we had succeeded, it would itot Irnve been par- 
ticulariy advantageous. Let us suppose that we had remod- 
elled our cliaractei's sufficiently for our relations to each 
other ti) be free from all burden somen ess, but then the 
reniodelliug of character is only good when it is dii-ected 
i^ainst some bad side; but those sides which she and I 
would have had to remodel had nothing bad iu them. Why 
should sociability be better or worse than a disposition to 
seclusion, or vice versaf But the remodelling of a charact.T 
is. at all events, the forcing of it, tlie breaking of it; and 
in the breaking of a thing there is a gieat deal that is lost ; 
in the forcing of a thing much energy is wasted. The re- 
sult which slie and I, maybe, only maybe, not surely, had 
reached was not wortli the loss. We iKith would have partly 
B)>oiled our individuality, would both have destrovcd the 
fi-eshnes3 of our lives. For what end? Only for the sake 
of preserving certain places in certain rooms. It would 
have been quite a different tiling if we had had children ; 
thenjt would have been necessary to think deeply as to the 
change it} their fate if we sepamtcd. If the change would 
be for tiie'«,orse, then the removal of the cause would have 
been worth tlj« most desperate efforts, and the result would 
have been happ^ss ; for we should have accomplished what 
was necessary fort^ preservation of the greatest happiness 
of those whom we lo^iS^' *'^'' such a Ksutt would have com- 
pensated for all our e^rlJX^ ^^^' ^ ^^ ^*^' "bat rational 
end was to be gained ? 

"Therefore, as it happened, mJ mistake apparently led to 
something better ; owing to it, hot *■ °^ "^ '""^ '^*^ breaking 
of our natures to endui-e. It brouir''* * S'"^"'' *^'^*' ^^ worri- 
mentj but if it h.ad not bappeueo;' ^""^'^ there would have 
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been a great deal more, and moreover, tlie reaalt would have * 
been far more iineatisfaL-toiy." 

Sucli were Dmilii Serg^itch's words. From the energy 
with which he expressed himself so far, you can easilj- see 
that he, as he himself said, felt something embari'assiag in 
it and unprofitable to hhuself. He straightway added : — 

"1 feel that I shall not be entirely justilied iu the opinion 
of those who review tJiis matter wiUiout any sympathy for 
me ; but I am sure of her sympathy. She will judge about 
me even more kindly than I myself, and I consider myself 
entirely iu the right. Such is my opinion of the time until 
she had the dream." 

And now I am going to tell you how he felt and what he 
intended to do alter 30U bad the dream which revealed to 
him the unsalisfautory nature of your relations. 

''I said [these again are Dmitri Serg^itch's own words] 
that from the first words about her terrible dream, I under- 
stood the unavoidableness of some episode different from our 
former relations. I expected it would have a mighty power, 
for it was impossible otherwise, from the energy of her 
nature and by the former state of her dissatisfaction, which 
had already acquired great strength from a too prolonged 
resti-aint. Still, the expectation at first appeared in a form 
very easy and profitable for me. f reasoned thus : she will 
be drawn away for a time by a passionate love for somebody 
else ; a year or two will pass and she will return ta btr old 
allegiance. I am a very decent man. Her chances of find- 
ing another mau lilte me are rare (I spealt about myself just 
exactly as I thiok ; I have no liypociitical fashion of depre- 
ciating myself). A feeling of love satisfied will lose a por- 
tion of its force ; she will see that though one pnrt of her 
nature is less satisfied by living with me, yet in the general 
sum of_ existence life with me will be easier ami freer than 
with any ottier, and everything will be restored to its former 
state. I, taught by experience, shall be more attentive to 
her. She nill acquire new respect for me ; she will be more 
warmly attached to me than l>efore, and we shall live more 
happily than ever. 

" Kut (and this thing, though the explanation of it is very 
embarrassing for me, must nevertheless l>e said), but how 
did the prospect of our relationshi|> being renewed appenr to 
me? Did it make me happy? Of course it did! But did 
it bring only happiness ? No ; it appeared to me as a biii> 
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deu, a pleasant burden, but^etill a burden. 'I love ber 
very, very deaily, and 1 ebtill easily break myeelf in, so as 
better to attend to Uei' ; thia will afluid me pleasure, but still 
my life will be trying.' Thus it came over nie, after 1 re- 
gained my eidmuess after the first impression; and I saw 
tliut I was not mistaken. She allowed me to experience 
tins when bhe wanted me to aet bo aa to preserve ber love. 
A month in which 1 siitisGed this desire of hers was the 
most bindensome month of my life. There was no pain in 
it — such a word would hardly apply to the idea; it would be 
absui-d here, as far as positive sensations are concerned. I 
experienced nothing but pleasure while pleasing her, but it 
was tiresome to me. Here is where the mystery lies, that 
her attempt to ret:un her love for me remained a failure. I 
was tired while pleasing lier. 

^' At first sight it may seem strange why I did not feel tired 
of giving up uuiul)erless evenings to the students, for wliom, 
of couri:c, I would not put myself out seriously, and why I felt 
sncb a degree of weariness when 1 g-.tve up only a few even- 
injis to a woman whom 1 loved moris than myself ; for whom 
] woidd Ik; ready not only to die, but to endure every imagin- 
able torture. This may seem strange, but only for one who 
cannot appreciate my motives in having intimate relations 
with the young men to whom I devoted so mueli time. In 
the first place, I hud no personal relations with these yonng 
people. When I was sitting with Uiem I did not feel that I 
was in the presence of people, but 1 saw odIv several abstract 
types who were only exchanging tliouglits. My talk with 
tliem varied but little from my own contemplations when 
alone. Here only one part of my natuie was occupied, and 
the very one whieb less tlian all otlifra demanded rest, — 
tlionght. Everything else was sleeping ; and besides, our 
talk had a practical, nsefnl aim, — the aiding the develop- 
ment of intellectual life, nobility, and energy in my young 
friends. This was woi'k ; but it was sncli an e.isy work that 
it was good for the restoration of strength, .expended by 
other kinds of Iab()r; it did not weary, but i-efivslied, and 
yet it was labor. Therefore my own person had no demands 
for taking rest. There I expected to get benefit, but not 
peace ; here I allowed all tlie other parts of my being to 
sleep, ex<'ept thought. But my thought acted without any 
mixture of (tei'sonal relations towards people with whom I 
•was speaking ; therefore 1 felt as much liberty as though I 
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-bad been alooe. These cODversatione, I may say, did itot 
tuke me out of my seclusion. Herts thure was nutliiiig aoal- 
ogouB tu tlioite ruUtioiis iu whicli the whole iiiaa talces part. 
" I kuow liow embarrassing it is to use tbe word ' weariness,' 
' but my coDscieucc does not ulloff me to keep it back. Yes, 
with all my love to her, I full a great deal easier after I be- 
came convinced that, between her and me, relations could 
not comfortably be arranged as they liail been before. 1 
grailually became convinced of this about the time that she 
l>egaa to notice that tbe fultilling of this desire was going to 
be tiresome to me. Then tbe future appeared to me under a 
new form, which was more agreeable to me. Aft«r we saw 
that it woidd be impossible for us to remain in our former 
relations, I began to think how soon it would be possible 
— 1 must again use an embarnissiug expression — to get rid 
of it — to free mjself li-om a situation wliich bad become 
burdensoiue to me. Here lies tlie secret of what must s<;em 
magnanimity b> tbe man who might be willing lo be bluided 
by ackuowledgment of tlie outward appearances, or even to 
oue who would be so shortsighted as not to see the whole 
depth of the motives. Yes, 1 siraply wanted to get rid of 
an embarrassing situation. As I am not hypocritical enough 
to deny what is good in me, I shall also not fleny that one of 
my motives was the desire for her good ; but this was ouly a 
secondary motive, a very strong one, to be sure, yet it fell 
far behind the first, the main one, in strength ; that is, the 
desire of getting free from weariness was the real prompter. 
Under its iufiucjice I began cai-efully to examine into her 
nioda of life, and easily jHsrceived that in the change of her 
feelings, which was tlie result of the change in her way of 
living, tbe main part was played by Aleksandr Matv^itch in 
his appearance and disappearance. Tliia brought me to 
think about him: I understood the reasons of his strange 
l>ehavior, to which before I had paid no attention, and after 
that my tlioughts received a new form, which, as I have said 
already, was agreeable to me. After I saw that she had not 
only the desire for passionate love itself, altliougb she was, 
as yet, unoonsulons of it herself; that this feeling was 
directed towards one who was absolntely worthy, and gen- 
erally speaking, was absolutely able to fill my place ; that 
this man also loved her passionately, — then I Itecame 
extremely glad. It is true, however, that the first impres- 
.sioo was very cruel ; every important change carries with it 
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some pain. I saw now that I could not, conscientioosly 
speaking, look upon myatlf as a man necessary for hev, and 
1 bad become accustomed to tins, and to tell the truth, it bad 
been pleasant to me. Consequently, the severance of this 
relation unavoidably had to have its painful siile ; but only ' 
for the first part of the time, and not for long, this feeling 
predominated over the other feelings, which were joyful in 
their nature. Now I was assured of her happiness, and 
calm in the contemplation of her fat« : this was a source of 
great happiness. But it would be vain to think that this 
constituted the main source of pleasure; do, personal feel- 
ing was once more much more imjiortant. I saw that I be- 
came entirely free from compulsion. My words do not imply 
that the life of a bachelor would be easier or happier for me 
than family life ; no, if man and wife are not compelled to 
any kind of restraint for the sake of pleasing each other ; if 
they are content with each otber witliuiit muking effort ; if 
they satisfy each other without thinking of tlic s.-itisfnc- 
tjon, then, the closer the relations between them are, the 
freer and easier it is for both of them : but the relatiou be- 
tween her and me was not of this kind; therefore to sep- 
arate meant freedom for me. 

"From this can be seen that I have acted for my own inter- 
ests, after I decided not to interfere wit li Iter happiness. There 
was a lofty side to my action ; but the motive power towards 
it was the inclination of my own nature to better myself 
alone. Therefi>re I had sti-ength to act, and, I may say, I 
acted well. Not to drift this way and that, not to make un- 
necessary confusion and disturbance for others, not to be 
false to mv duty. — tliis was cosy, when the duty is the in- 
clination of your own nature. 

" I left for Riazan. After some time she called me back, 
sayiitg tliat my presence would not interfere with her. lint 
I saw that it woulii still interfere. So far as I can 
understand, there were two reasons for it. It was hard for 
her to see a man to whom she was exceedingly indebted, 
according to her idea. She was mistaken in this respcet; 
she was not in the least indebted to me. because I acted ranch 
more for my own inteieets than hers. But it appeared to her 
different, and she felt a very deep gratefulness to me. This 
feeling was hard. There is a pleasant side to it ; but it pre- 
dominates only when the feeling is not too stiong. When it 
Is strong it is valid. The second cause — this, again, is a 
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rather embsrraBaing thing to explain, bnt I ninst saj what I 
tLiuk — I find tlie second cause in the fact that her relatioaa 
to society were abnormal and unpleasant ; it was hard for her 
to endure the fact that society would not acknowledge for- 
mally her right to occupy such a position. And so I saw 
that my existence near her would be trying for her. I shall 
Dot hide that, in this new discovery, there was a side that 
was incomparably harder for me to endure that all feeling 
which I had experienced in the former stages of the case. I 
had preserved towards her a very stiong inclination. I wanted 
to remain a very close and intimate friend of hei-s ; I hoped 
that this would be so. And after I saw that this could not 
be, I was greatly grieved ; and here there was no compen- 
sation for this grief in [>ersonal calculations of any sort what- 
ever. I may say that here my final decision was adopted exclu- 
sively, because of my attachment to her, only for the desire 
of making her better, exclusively from iinselllsh motives. 
Consequently, never Iiefore, even in our happiest time, did 
my relations toward her afford me such deep inward satis- 
faction as this decision. Here I acted under the action of 
what I frankly call nobility, or, to use a more suitable term, 
noble calculation, — a calculation in which the general law of 
humanity acta exclusively by itself, without borrowing sup- 
port from individual peculiarities. And here I learned what 
a great pleasure it is to feel jourself acting like a nohle man ; 
that is, as every man ought to act, not Ivan or Peter, but 
every man, eveiy one, without distinction of names. What 
a lofty delight it is to feel yourself simply a man — not Ivan, 
not Peter, but a man, — simply and purely a man! This 
feeling is too strong. Ordinai'y natures like mine cannot 
endura too often an elevation to the height of this feeling ; 
bnt happy is the one who has had the chance to experience 
it. 

"There is no need of explaining that side of my mode of 
action which would have been most unreasonable in transac- 
tions with other people, hut which here is very obviously jus- 
tilled by the chai-acter of the person to whom I yield. At 
the time when I left for Riazan. there had not a woid passed 
between h<'r and Aleksandr Matv^itch ; at the time which 
I made my flniil decision there had not a word passed between 
him and me, or between her and me, on this snbtect. But I 
knew him very well ; I hnd no need of studying his thoughts 
for the sake of learning tlicm." 
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I am giving you Dmitri Sergfiitcli's wcaxla, with liberal ex- 
ftctuess, as I have already said. 

I am an entire elraiiger to yen ; but the correspondence 
into whicli I enter with ^ou, fulRlling the desire of tbe lato 
Dmitri Serg^ilch, beare eiicli an intimate character that, in 
all probability, it will be interesting for yon to learn who this 
strange cont!3{>ondeut is, who is so initiated into the inner 
life of the late Dmitii Serg6itch. I nsed to he a medical 
student, and 1 have nothing moiv to tell you about myself. 
During the last few years 1 have lived in Petersburg. Sev- 
eral days ago 1 decided to travel, and to creatu fur myself a 
new career abroad. I left Petersburg on the second day 
after you learned about. Dmitri Serg^itcb's catastrophe. On 
a cert^iin occasion I hnd no documents iu my possession, 
and I had to take the pap^TS belonging to a stranger, with 
which I was furnished by one of our common fiiends. He 
gave tliem to me on the condition that I should fulfil certain 
of his commissions on the way. If you happen to see Mr. 
Kaklim£tof, be kind enough to tell him that all his commis- 
sions have been fulfilled as he desired. Now I suppose I 
shall have to set out on my travels through Germany, 
observing the customs. I have several hundred rubles, and 
I want to have a good time. When I shall get tired of idle- 
ness, I shall look out for something, no matter what. When? 
wherever chance may lead. I am ns free as a bird, and I 
can be as uncoacerned as a bird ; such a situation delights 
me. 

It is very probalile that you may like to honor me with 
an answer, but I do not know where I shall be in a week 
from uow : maybe in Kuglaud, and maybe in Pri^ue. I 
can go wherever fancy may lead me, and where it will lead 
me I know not ; and therefore send your letters to the follow- 
ing address: Iterlin, Friedrich Strasse 20, Agcutur vou H. 
Schmeidler. Your envelope should contain another envelo])e 
on which, in place of any address, you will write the cypher 
12,345 ; that will show Scbmeidler'a agency that it should 
be forwai'ded to me. 

Accept, honored lady, the assurance of deep respect 
from a man who is an entire stranger to you, who is end- 
lessly devoted to you, and who signs himself, 

A FoBUEB Medical Studeht. 
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HoMOBED Silt, Aleksandr Matvkitch, — 

According to the dt'sire of the late Dmitri Sergfiitch, I 
muBt eend jou the assurance that for bim the best oircum- 
etance Beeioed the fact that he nas compelled to leave his 
place to ,vou. With those relations which biought about thia 
change, relations which gradually formed, in the course of 
three years, from the time when 3'on almost ceased coming to 
his house, aud therefore wei-e formed without your aid, ex- 
clusively from the lack of correspondence between the char- 
acters of the two people whom you afterwards tried in vain 
to reconcile ; with such relations, the final scene which came 
was nuavoidahle. Evidently Dmitri 8erg6itch could not feel 
right in blaming you ; of course this explanation is unnec- 
essary ; however, merely for form's sake, he authorize*) me 
to make it. Thus it had to be either one way or the other : 
either you or he had to take the place which he could not fill, 
and which another could take only because Dmitri Serg^itch 
could not fill it ; and the fact that you took this place, ac- 
coivling to tbe opinion of the late Dmitri Serg^it«h makes 
the best result tliat could be devised, I press yonr hand. 
A Former Medical Stddeht. 



" Ah ! 1 know." 

What is that? A familiar voice. I turn aroand ; there 
he is ! He, himself, tlie sapient reader, who was not long 
ago banished in disgrace for not knowing A fVom B,' 111 
regard to tlie artistic, but here he is i^in and again with 
his former shrewdness. Again he knows something 1 

" Ah ! I know who wrote it — " 

But I hastily seize the first thing that comes most conven- 
ient for my purpose, I seize a n.ipkin, because after I cop- 
ied tlie former student's letter, I sat down to breakfast, and 
so I seize the napkin, and stuff it in his mouth, " Well, 
keep what you know to yourself; why do you shout it all 
over town ? " 

II. 

pBTE&BBtTKO, Au^. 25, 1866. 

Df.ab Sib, — 

You will understand what a d^ree of happiness your letter 
gave me. With all my soul I thank you for it. Your inti- 
macy with the late Dmitri Sei^itcb gives me the right to re- 
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gard you aa my friend. Allow me to use tbia appellation. 
In every wonl which yoii quoted caa he seen Dmitri Seig6- 
itcli's eharacter. lie nas constantly seeking for the most 
secret causes of his actions, and he took pleasure iu ascribing 
them to his theory of egotism. By the way, this is the com- 
nton custom of aJl our society. My Aleksandr is also fond 
of analyzing his motives in exactly the same spirit. If you 
hail only heard bow he explained his behavior towards me 
and Dmitri Sei^4itch in the course of three j'ears, you would 
learn, if his words were to be taken literally, that he did 
everything through egotistical calculation for his own pleas- 
ure. And I long ago leai^ied this custom ; it interests Alek- 
sandr and me a trifle less than it interested Dmitri Sei^^itch. 
We agree with him entirely ; but he has a stronger drawing 
towar<ls it. Yes, if one were to hear us. all tliree of us would 
ha taken to be such egotists as the world has never seen. And 
maybe this is true; maybe there never were such egotists. 
What think youF Yes; it seems likely. 

But besides this characteristic, common to us three, in 
Dmitri Serg^itcb's words there is anotlier, which l>elongs ex- 
clusively to his situation. Apparently the aim of his explan- 
ations was to give me peace. Not that his woixls tack 
sincerity, — no, he would never say what he does not think, 
— but he brings out too strongly only that element of the 
truth wliich can calm me. My fiiend, I am very grateful for 
it ; but I, too, am an egoistka. I shall tell you that he vainly 
worried over my peace of mind. We justify ourselves much 
easier than we are justified by others ; and I, to tell the truth, 
do not consider myself in any way blameworthy before him. 
I will say further, I do not even feel that I owe him any giate- 
fiilness. I prize his nobility, oh, how deeply! but 1 know 
that he was noble, not for my sake, but his own. For I, 
when I was not false to him, 'was not false, not for his sake, 
but for myself; not because falsity would be injurious to 
him, but to myself. 

I said that I did not blame myself, just as he did. But, 
just as he did, I feel an inclination to justify myself. Ac- 
cording to his woi-ds, which were very juat, this means : I 
have a presentiment that others will not be as lenient as I am 
towards myself, in exempting me from the blame of certain 
parts of my behavior. I do not feel any desire whatsoever 
to justify myself for that part of the affair in which he justi- 
fied himself ; and, on the contrary, I want to justify myself 
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for that part in wliioh he had no need for giving Josti 11 cation. 
In all tbal happened until I had my dream there was uotliing 
for which anyi^udy will blame me, I am cunviueed. But 
afterwards, was not 1 the cause of the affair taking such a 
melodramatic conrsei and brought about such a terrible catas- 
trophe? Ought I not to have loolied much more rationally 
on tliat change of relations which was unavoidable, after my 
dream had for the fii-st time revealed to me and Dmitii Ser- 
g^itch his situation and mine? 'Ihe very evening of tlie day 
oa which Dmitri Serg^itch committed suicide, 1 had along 
talk with the foi-midable Rakhm^tof — and wliat a kind, ten- 
der-hearted man he is ! He told me God-knows-nliat horri- 
ble things about Dmitri Serg^it^h. But if I repeated them 
in a friendly tone to Dmitri Serg6itcb, instead of in the harsh, 
as it were, unfriendly, tone which liakhm4tof used, — well, 
they may be ti-ue. I suspect that Dmitii Hei^^itch under- 
Bt4)od well what Rakhm^tof was going to say to me, and that 
this formed a part of his calculation. Yes, at that time it 
was necessary for me to listen to it ; it calmed me greatly ; 
and whoever might have arranged for that talk, I acknowl- 
edge my gratitude for it to you, my friend. But even the 
formidable Raklim^tof had to acknowledge that, in the last 
part of the affair, Dmitri Serg^itch acted finely. Rakhm^tof 
blamed him only for the first half, and for this he was justi- 
fying himself. I am going to justify myself, though nobody 
has told me that I was to blame for it. But for every one 
of us — I am speaking about you and our friends, about all 
our cii-cle — there is a severer than even RakhmfCof, and 
this is oar own conscience. 

Yes, I comprehend, my friend, that it would have been 
far easier for all concerned if I had looked at the matter 
more simply, and had not given to it a too tragical impor- 
tance. According to Dmitri Serg^itch's view, it should have 
been put this way more strongly ; although there would 
have been no need of having recourse to a conclusion so 
theatrical anti trying for all of us, yet he was led to it only 
by the superfluous vehemence of my anxiety. I understand 
how it must have seemed so to him, although he did not 
charge yon to put that view of it before me. So much the 
more I appreciate his kind disposition towards me, that it 
was not diminished even though he held such an opinion. 
But just listen a moment, my friend. It is not entirely just ; 
it is not by any means unjust ; it was not from my fault ; it 
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wae not from my superfluous anxiety that the absolute 
necessity came upon i>mitri tjerg^ltcli of examining into 
what be himself frequently called a trying situation. True, 
if I had not attributed au excessive impoitance to the 
change in our relations, it might have heen poasilile to escape 
the difficulty without the journey to Riazau ; but he said that 
it was not trjiiig for him, and so there would not have been 
still greater misfortunes arisiiig from my exalted views. 
Only the necessity of making way with himself was trying 
(or Dmitii Sei^itch. He explained the uiiavoidableness of 
this decision of his by two reasons : I was suffeiing from an 
excessive feeling of gratitude towards him ; I was suffering 
because I could not enter into those relations with Alek- 
Baadr which are demanded by the conditions of society. 
In reality, I was not thoronghly at ease ; I was oppressed by 
the situation, nntil he made way with himself ; but he did 
not suspect the essential reason. The thought that his 
appearance oppressed me with an excessive burden of grati- 
tude was not absolutely true. A person is very much 
inclined to seek for reasons whiuli may lighten a trying 
situation, and at the time when Dmitri Serg^itch saw the 
necessity of making way with himself, this reason for it was 
no longer in existence. My gratitude to him had long be- 
fore been modified to such a degree tliat it became a pleas- 
ant feeling ; and only this reason was connected with my 
previous exalted view of the matter. The other reason 
which Dmitri Sei^^itcli adduced, — tlie desire to give to my 
relations with Aleksandr a character such as is rect^nized, 
T- that reason had nothing to do with my view of the mat- 
ter; it resulted from the ideas of society. I was powerless 
over it. But Dmitri Serg6itch was entirely mistaken in 
thinking that his presence would have been liaid for me on 
account of that reason. No; it might have been arranged 
otherwise even without the necessity of his committing 
suicide, if it had been necessary and had been satisfactory 
to me. Our position liad that rare peculiarity that all the 
three persons who were concerned in it were of equal 
Strength. If Dmitri Serg^itch had felt that Aleksandr 
were his superior in intellect, culture, or chnrseter ; if, while 
yielding his place to Aleksandr. he would through a superi- 
ority of mental strength ; if his refusal had not been from 
good will, instead of the yielding of a stronger to a weaker, — 
Uien, of course, I should have had no cause to be burdened. 
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Likewise, if I had beeo in intellect or cliaracter much 
stronger tliaa l>miti-i Serg^itdi ; if until my reiulioiis vvLtli 
Al<;ksaadr tiait received tlieir full develupmeut lie liad beeu 
what Iiaa been well charaottjiized by a stoiy over wbich you 
will remember we were nt ooe time all greatly aiunsed — tlie 
story of liow two gentlemen met Id the foyer of the opera, 
eiigi^ed in coovej'sation with caeb other, took a fancy to 
each other, and wanted to get belter acquuinleii. "I am 
Lieutenant So-and-eo," says the oue, iutioduciiig himself ; 
" Aud I am tlie husbaud of Madame Tedestw," said the 
other, introducing himself. If Dmitri Sii^^itch bad been 
tlie husband of Madame Tedesco, then, of course, there 
would have been do necessity of his committing suicide. 
He would have been under such subjection and humiliation ; 
and if he had been a noble man, he would see in the fact of 
his humiliation nothing ofl'eusive to himself, and all wouhl be 
well. But Dmitri's relation tuwnids me and Aleksaudr 
was in no respect analogous. He was not a hair's breadth 
lower or weaker than either of us, and we knew it and he 
knew it. His concession was not tlie result of weakness. 
Oh, not at all. It was merely the result of his good will. 
Wasn't that so, my fiiend? Yon cannot deny it. There- 
fore, in what situation did I find myself placed ! And this, 
my friend, contains the whole essence of the matter. I saw 
myself in a situation of de[>endence on his goo<l will, and so 
my situation was trying to me, and theiefore he saw himself 
compelled to the heroic decision of putting himself out of 
the way. Yes, ray friend, the cause of my feeling, which 
compelled him to it, lay much deeper than his explanation 
given in your letter, Tlie ovei-w helming weight of gi-ate- 
fulness was no longer in existence. To satisfy the claims 
of society would have liecu easy in the way that Dmitri 
Serg^itch su^eeted. Yes; the. claims of society would 
never affect ine living in my own little circle, which is 
entirely free from such claims; but I was still dependent 
npou Dmitri Seiy^itch. My situation had &e its foundation 
only his good will, and that was not self-existent, and that 
was the reason why it was hard for me. Now, judge you : 
could this cau^ie l>e removed by this view of a change in our 
relations, or by the other. The importance lay not in my 
views of it, but in the fact that Dmitri Sei-gfiitch was a man 
of independence, who acted according to his own will, 
though it was a good will. Yes, my friend, you know and 
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you approve of my fettling. I do irot want to be dependent 
upon liie good will of any oni', no uiitlter nlio it may be, 
though it were n man most devotetl to me, thougti I re- 
spected liiin, though I mlglit trust him as I do myself, 
tliough I absolutely knew tluit be would always rejoice to do 
whatever I needed. Hint my liappiness was as dear to him as 
to myeelf. Yes, my fricDil, I do Dot need your assurauce ; 
1 know that you approve of it. 

Kut after all, why all this talk, this eelf-analysis, which 
reveals the most hidden motives of feelings which could not 
be pencti-ated by any one? Yet, with me as with Dmitri 
Serg^itch, this self -confession ia made for my own benefit, 
BO tbnt 1 might say, " I am not to lilame here ; the matter 
de))eDded ua something that was beyond my control." I 
make thb remark because Dmitri Serg^itcli was fond of 
such remarks. 1 want to praise myself before you, my 

But enough of this.' You felt so much sympathy for me 
that you did not grudge spending several hours' time inwrit- 
ii»g your Ion" letter — and oh, how precious it was to me! 
] see from this letter how diplomatically I have learned to 
write — in a style like Dmitri Sei^^itcli'a or yours; yes, 
from this, and ouly from tliis, 1 see how interesting it will 
be for yon to know what liappt^ned to me aOer Dmitri Serg4- 
itch took leave from me, on his way to Moscow, witli the 
intention of returning and disappearing. After his retni'D 
fi-om Riazan he saw that I was disturl>ed. This diatiirbance 
was manifested only on his return. While he was staying in 
Riaznu, I, to tell you the truth, did not think about him 
much; no, not as much as you might snppose. judging liy 
what he saw after his retnrn. But when he left for Moscow, 
I saw that be had something )>articular in view. It was 
noticeable that be wound ui> his business in Petersburg ; it 
was evident that for a week he was waiting for their final 
issue in oi-der to go, and then — how could it happen other- 
wise? During the last days I noticed the melancholy in 
his face — that face which was so clever at hiding mysteries; 
1 anticipated that something decisive was in prospect, and 
when lie took his pl:ice in the car, I felt so sad, so sad ! On 
the next day 1 was raelnnclioly ; on Hie third day I got up 
still more oppressed, and suddenly Masba brought me a 

' Perlupa the upkDt reider will beartlly agre*. 
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letter. What a tormenting moment it was, what a tormcnt- 
iog hour, what a loi'mentiiig day, you can imngiue ! 

And 80, my friend, now more thnii before, 1 know my 
attachment to Dmitri Serg^itch. I myaell' did not realize 
that it was so powerful. Yes, my friend, I now know its 
strength. You, too, kuow, because you must certainly know 
that on that very day I dfcided to give up Aleksandr. All 
day I f tilt that my life was ruined — poisoned forever. C.in 
you imagine my childish exultation wlicn I saw my kind 
friend'3 note, which entirely changed the curivnt of my 
thoughts (yoii see how careful my expressions are ; I want 
you to be satisfied with me, my friend). You know all this, 
because Rakhm^tof went to escort me to the train. Dmitii 
Serg^itch and he were right in saying that it was necessary 
for me to leave Petersburg for the accomplishment of the 
effect, for tlie sake of which Dmitri Sei^^itch did not scm- 
ple to leave me all day a prey to the most t<'rrible tortures : 
how thankful I am to him for this unmercilulucss ! Ho and 
,Eakhni^tof were also right in advising Aleksandr not to 
come to me, nor to escort me. Uiit I had no necessitj' of 
going to Moscow ; it was only necessary for me to go as far 
as Moscow, so I stopped at Novgorod. A few days later 
Aleksandr came there, and brought the documents in regai'd 
to Dmitri Sei^^itch's suicide. We were married a week after 
the suicide, and we lived a month on tl)e railroad in Tchndof, 
so that Aleksandr might be enabled to go three or four times 
a week to the hospital. Yesterday we returned to Peters- , 
bni-g, and here is the reason that I jiave been so long 
answering your letter: it lay in Masha's drawer, and she 
had entirely forgotten about it. And you must have thought 
— Goil knows what — at not having received an answer dur- 
ing all this time. 

I salute you, dear friend, yours, 

VlBBA. KiKSANOVA. 



I press your hand, my dear. But please don't write any 
compliments to me, else 1 shall pour out before you my 
whole soul, and a perfect flood of enconiume on your noble- 
ness, which would he the worst thing imaginable, and do 
yon know what I think? Does it not prove the presence of 
a pretty good amount of stnpiility, both in yon and in me, 
by writing each otlier only a few Hnea. It seems as thougb 
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it proved that both of ua felt onrselvea embarrassed. How- 
ever, on ray part, it ia excusiible ; but what excuae have 
3'ou? But the next time we shall be able to argue freely, 
aud I ehall write you a heap of ufwa. 
Yours, 

Algksandr Kirsanof. 

III. 

These letters, absolutely ainc-ere, were really somewhat 
warped, os Vi^ra I'avlovua heraelf noticed. Both torrespoud- 
euls of course were tiving to dhniuish for each otiier the 
Eti-ength of the Iteavy shocks which they experienced. Oh, 
these people are Blirewd ! I have often heai-d from thein — 
that ia, from them and people of their stamp — such things 
as ma<1e nie laugh iu spite of their pnthcticai assurances that 
such aud such a thing was easy to endure. Of course I 
laughed when the assurances were made before me who was 
a stranger to them oud talking with them in l6te-tl-t§te. And 
whi'D the very same tiling was said to a man who had to lis- 
ten to it, then I used to admit that such and auch things wei'e 
really trifles. An honorable man is a most amusing creature. 
I always used to laugh at all the lionorable men with whom I 
was acquainted. A most amusing creature, even to the point 
of absurdity ! Here, let us take these letters. I am partjidly 
used to tricks of Ibis sort, even while entertaining friendship 
with sucli gentlemen and ladies. Well (nil), but what effect 
can they have on a man who is inexperienced and as yet uq- 
spoiled, as, for instance, the sapient reader? 

The sapient reader already is clearing hia mouth of the nap- 
kin, and, while shaking his head, says : — 

"Immorality! " 

"You are a fine fellow! You have bit it I" I reply la 
praise of him. " Well [um], make me happy with another 
little word ! " 

'• Yes, the author himself is an immoral man," declares the 
sapient reader. " Just see what things he approves of ! " 

"No, my precious,' j'ou are mistaken. Thei-e are many 
things that I do not approve of here. Possibly I do not ap- 
prove of any of it, if you desire to hear the tnith. All this 
is too much idealized, too ecstiitic ! Life is much simpler." 

"Then you must be still moi-e immoral, must you not?" 
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demande the eapient reader, opening wide eyea of astonish- 
ment nt the incompri'heDsiblc degree of immorality to which 
himiaDity has fallen in my personage I 

" Mu(^h more immoral," I say, uncertain whether the sapi- 
ent reader will accept it as truth or will ridicule it. 

Tbis eoiTCspondence lasted for three or four months, — ac- 
tively on the part of Kirs&nof, but carelessly and briefly on 
the part of their correspondent. Afterwards he entirely 
ceased to answer their letters, and it could be seen by all that 
his sole idea was to impart to VJ^ra Paviovna and her hus- 
baud thoughts of LopuhbAf, which made up tbe long letter 
which be wrote first, and after fulfilling this obligation he 
considered the further correspondence unnecessary'. After 
two or three of Kirs^nof a letters remained unanswered, he 
understood it so and ceased to write. 



IV. 

VifeiiA Patlovna is resting on her soft lounge, expecting 
her husband home to dinner from the ]ios|)ital. To-day she 
has been busying herself very little iu tbe kitchen over the 
Bweet additions to dinner. Sbe wauted to lie down even 
sooner, so as to rest, because she worked very hard this morn- 
ing ; and it had been so for a long time, and it will be so for 
a long time to come : she has had much to do in the mornings. 
Here she is trying to establish another union shop in another 
part of the town, Vi^ra Pavlovno Loiiukhfivo lived on the 
Vasilyevsky Island ; Vl^ra Pavlovna Kirafinova lives on Sy^r- 
gievskaia Street, because her husband had to have an apart- 
ment near the Vinborgskj' Side. Mrs. Mertsdlova proved to 
be very capable in her management of the shop on the Vasil- 
yevsky Island ; and that was not to be wondered at, for she 
and the members of the union had been very good friends. 
After Viira Pavlovna i-etumed to Petersbui^, she saw that, 
though she had to be at the shop, it was only for short visits ; 
that if she conlinned to go there every day, it was simply be- 
cause she was drawn there by her attachment, and that her 
frieuda liked to have her come. Perhaps for some time her 
calls did not prove to be useless, since MertsAlova at times 
found it necessaiy to consult with her. But it took so little 
time and becomes continually more and more rare, and soon 
Merts4lova will gain so much experience that she will cenee 
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to need Vi4ra Pavlovna. Yes, even the first time after her 
retura to I'et^rabur^ that she was at the shop on the VasiU 
yevsky Island, ehe wns more like a loving friend than an im- 
poi'tant factor. What had she to do? It is evident what. 
It was □ecessai'y for lier to start another sLop in the new 
neighborhood where she lived, at the other end of the cit>'. 

And 8o the new shop is established in one of the short 
streets which i-uns between Bass^inalia and Sy^rgievskaYa 
Blreets. There was much less bother with it than with the 
foiiner. The five girls who formed the fundamental staif 
came over from the old shop, while new girls took their 
places. The balance of the force was selected from among 
the good acquaiutaneea of those seamstresses who worked in 
the other shop, and that shows that everytliiug was more than 
half prepared. The aim and order of the shop were well 
known to all the members of the union, and new giris entered 
the shop with the desire that the airangemeut so slowly de< 
veloped in the other shop should be immediately begun. Oh, 
yes, now the arrangement progresses tenfold quicker tlian 
before, and there is three times less worriment. Bnt still 
there is a great deal of work, and Vi^ra Pavlovna is jnst as 
tired to-day as she was yesterday and the day before, as she 
was two months ago, only two months, though half a year 
has passed since her marriage. Well, it was necessju-y for 
her to enjoy a wedding festival, and slie enjoyed it long, but 
afterwards she gave herself up to work. 

Yes, she has been working hard to-day, and now she is 
resting, and she is thinking al>out many things, and, above 
all, about the present ; it is full of all good ! It is so f nil of 
life that she has scarcely time to have recollections. Recol- 
lections will come later, oh, much later ; and not even in ten 
years, nor, perhaps, in a score of yeara, but later. Now it 
is not time for them, and it will not be for many years to 
come. But still she has a few even now : seldom, to be sure. 
Here, for example, she recollects something which seldom 
comes to her mind. Here is what she recollects : — 



" JUUenki, I am going with thee." 
" But you have not your things ready." 
" XUenki mine, then I will go with you to-morrow, if yon 
do not want to take mu to-day." 
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" Think it over ; consider it. Wait for my letter ; it will 
reach you to-morrow," 

Here ehe returns home. IIow did she feel when ehe went 
homo with Masba? How did she feel and think all the long 
way fi-om the JIoscow railway station to the Middle Pros- 
pekt? She herself does not know, so shocked was she by 
the abrupt turn in the affair. Twenty-foiir hours have not 
passed — no, in two Lours it will be a full day — since he 
found her letter in his room, and now lie is already gone. 
How quick ! how sudden I At two o'clock she had not anti- 
cipated anything of the sort. He waited until she, wearied 
by the excitement of the morning, could not longer reaiat the 
power of sleep, came in, said a few words, and iu these few 
words there was an almost incomprehensible preface to what 
ho meant ; and in what brief words he said what lie meant ! 
He said : " I have not seen my old folks for a long time. I 
am going to see them, and tliey will be glad to ha\e me come." 
That was all, and he left immediately ; and she hastened after 
him, though, when he came in, he asked her to promise not 
to do it. She hastened after him; but where was he? 
" Masha, where is he ? where is he? " 

Masha, who was still putting away the things after the 
departure of the guests, says, "Dmitri Serg^itch has gone 
out. He said, after he came out from your room, ' I am go- 
ing to take a walk.' " And she had to go to bed ; and how 
could she go to sleep? But she did not know that this was 
going to take place on the very morning which was now bc- 
giDuing to dawn. He said that they would have abundant 
time to talk everything over. And she had barely time to 
open her eyes before it was time to go to the railway' station. 
Yes, all this had flashed by her eyes, as though nothing of 
the sort had happened to her, as though some one bad told 
her of something that happened to some one else. Only 
now, while returniug home from the railway station, she came 
to herself, and began to think, "What is the matter with 
me, and what is going to h.ippen to me?" 

Yes. she is going to Riazan. She is going ; it is impossi- 
ble not to go. But this letter; what will be in that letter? 
No; why wait for the letter before deciding? She knows 
what it will contain : still she must postpone her decision till 
the letter comes. Why |)ostpone it? She will go; yes, she 
will go ! She thinks about it one hour ; she thinks two ; she 
thinks three, four hours. But Maaha was getting hungry, 
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»□<! for the third time hiiB summoned her to dinner ; and this 
tjme she eomman<ls lier, rather than summons her. Well, 
this is anotlier recollection. " I'oor Masba! lioir I com' 
pelted her to get Limgry ! " 

" Why did you wait for me, Maeha! Why did not yoa 
have your dinner long ago, without waiting for me?" 

" How eoald I, Vi6ra Paviovuui"' 

And she thinks ^ain for one lioitr, two hours. " I am 
going ; yes, I am going to-tnonow. I shall only wait for the 
letter hecause he asked roe to. But whatever may l>e writ- 
ten in it, — and I know what will be in it, — it does not make 
any difference what it says, I shall go." 

On this she thinks an hour, two hours. Yes, she delib- 
erates over it an bom- ; but does she delibei-ate over it two 
hours? No, though she thinks al)out it; but she thinks five 
little words more, "He does not wish it." And more and 
more &he detiberat«8 over these five little words. And here 
the sun ia already setting ; bnt she still thinks the same 
thoughts, and, above all, the five httle words ; and suddenly, 
just at the very instant tiiat the indefatigable Masha was de- 
manding that Vi^i-a I'avlovna should come out to t£a, at that 
very moment, out from those five litlle words arise six little 
words, "I do not wish it either," How well the indefatigable 
Masha acted in coming in I She drove away these six new . 
little words. But even the beneficent Masha did not long 
flueceed in driving away these six little words. At fii-st tiiey 
did not dare to appear by themselves; they sent in their 
place a refutation of themselves, " But I must go." And 
they sent them for the sake of i-eturning themselves, nnder 
the cover of this refutation. At one instant apiieared with 
them their carrier, " He does not wish it" ; and at that very 
in'itunt these five little words changed into the six little words, 
" I do not wish it either." 

And she goes over these thoughts for half an hour ; and in 
half an hour these five little words, the six litlle words, begin 
to work over, according to their own will, even the former 
words, the roost impoi-tant words of all. And from the three 
woiils, most important of .ill, " 1 siiall go," grow four words, 
not the same as before, though they are the same, "But 
shall I go?" Thus it is that wonia grow, and transform 
themselves. But here comes Masha again. " I gave him a 
silver ruble, Vi^rn Pnvlovna ; bore it ia written. ' If be brings 
it at nine o'clock, gi\'e him a silver ruble ; but if later, give 
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him half a ruble.' The conductor bi-ouglit it, Vi^ra Pavlovna. 
He came down on the evening train. He Bald, ' 1 did lu I 
promised ; to make it quicker, 1 toolt an izvoshchik.'" 

The letter is from him! Yes. she knows what is in the 
letter ; *' Don't go." But still she means to go. She does 
not want to listen to this lett. r, — to him ; she iiitends to go; 
site is going. No, there is something different in the letter ; 
here is something to wbicli it is impossible uot to listen : " I 
am going to Hiazan, but not directly to Riazan. I have a 
great deal to do for the I'aetorj- od the way. Besides Mos- 
cow, wtiere I shnll have to sta}- a week, I shall have to stop 
at two towns this side of Moscow, and three on tlie other 
side before I reach Riazan. How long I shall stay at my 
various halting-points I ciinnot tell yon, for the very reason, 
that among other things, I shall have to receive money from 
our mercantile coitcs iron dents, and yon know, my dear 
friend" — yes; it was in the letter. ^^ My dear fnend was 
used several times in the tetter that I might see that he felt 
towards me as before ; that he had no ill towards me," thinks 
Vi^ra Pavlovna. "At that time I kissed those words my 
dear friend; yes, it was so:' * My dear friend, you know 
that, when it is necessary to receive money, you are oft«n 
compelled to stay severid days, when you iiitende<I to stay 
only a few hours ; and so I really do not know when 1 shall 
be able to reach Riazan ; by all probability, not very soon.' " 

She remembers this letter almost word for word. What 
does it mean ? Yes, he has entirely deprived her of the pos- 
sibility of clinging to him, so as to preserve her relations to 
him. What is left for her to do? And her former words, 
" I must go to him," change into the words, " No, I must 
not see him," and this Jtim does not refer to the one of whom 
she was just thinking. These words ch.tnge all her former 
words, and she thinks one hour; she thinks two, '' I must 
not see him"; and how and when did they succeed in 
changing? but they have already changed into the words: 
'■Shall I really ever want to see him again? No!" and 
when she falls asleep these words have changed into otlier 
woitls, "Shall I really ever see him?" and where is the 
answer? Where is he gone? And these again change, .yes, 
they grew into the words, " Siiall I never see him t^ain?" 
And when she falls asleep at d.iybreak she falls asleep with 
these same woi-da, " Shall I really never see him again?" 

And wlieu sUc wakes late in the morning already, instead 
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of all other words, ooly Rve words are wrestling with two, 
" 1 shall not see him ; I tihall Bee him " ' ; aud thus passes 
the whole moruiug. Even thing is furgotteu ; everything is 
forgotteu in thitt struggle, aud the more powerful word no 
tries to conquer the litUe word yes; it tacklus it; it clutches 
it. ''I sbati uot ee« him"; ami the little word glaDces 
aside and vanishes, glauces aside and vunislies. " Yes, I 
shall see him." Kverjthing is I'orgotteu ; everything is fur- 
goLten ill the effort of the sirongei' word no to conquer the 
smaller one yea. Yes, and it does conquer, and it calls to its 
aid other little words, so that the former little word maj 
have no refuge. " ^o, 1 sliall not see him ; no, I shall not 
eee him I " Yes, now the stronger words hold firmly in their 
grasp the little word yes, which lias no refuge from them ; 
thej' press it between tliem ; '•'■No, I shall not see — no, I 
shall see him — no, 1 shall not see him ! " But what is she 
doing now? Her bonnet was already on her head ; instinct- 
ively she looked at the mirror to see if her hair is in order ; 
yes, in the mirror she saw that her bonnet is ou straight, 
and from these words, wliich have giowD together so firmly, 
one remained, and to this a new one was added, "No re- 
turn I no return ! " 

" Masha, don't expect me back to dinner! I shall not 
dine at home to-day." 

** Aleksandr Matv^itch has not returned yet from the \\o&- 
pital," calmly replied Stepan ; and bow could he help speak- 
ing calmly with a phlegmatic lady ? lu her appearance ttiere 
is nothing out of the ordinary ; not very long ago she used lo 
be here. 

" I did not think he was ; it's all right; I will wait; you 
need not tell him that I sm here." 

She unfolds some newspaper or other — yes, she can read ; 
she sees that she can read ; yes, as long as there is " no re- 
turn " ; as long as the decision is made, she feels herself 
quite calm. Of course eiie can read little ; she scarcely read 
at all ; she looked at tlie room ; she began to put it in order, 
as though she were its khzoi/iiika. Of course she did not 
arrange it much, scarcely at all : hut how calm she feela, and 
stie can read, and she can occu|iy herself with somettiing. 
She noticed that the ashes had not been emptied from the 
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ash-tray, and Hint the table-cloth needed adjustment, and 
that tlie chair was out of its plate. She is sittiog and tbiak- 
ing : " There is no letum — no choice ! A new life ia begin- 
ning." She thinks an hour, two hours : " A new life is lie- 
giuuing. How surprised he will he ! how happy he will be I 
A new life ia b^iiining ! how happy we are ! " 

A tiukling bell ! she flushed a little, and smiled ; steps — 
the door opens ! 

" Vi^ra Puvlovna ! " 

"My love [drug wiol], I could not live without thee. 
How long thou didst lore me, and said not a word. How 
noble thou art ! How nolile he b, Sasha ! " 

*' Tell me, Vi4rotchka, how it happened." 

" I told him that 1 could not live without thee ; on the very 
nest evening he had already gone ^ I wanted to follow him ; 
I talked alt day yesturday about following him, but now thou 
Beest that I have been liere n long time." 

"But how thin thou hast grown these past two weeks, 
Vi^rotchfca ! How pale thy hands are ! " 

He kisses her hands. 

" Yes, my dear, this has been a hard struggle. Now I can 
appreciate how much you suffered, so as not to disturb my 
peace. How could you lie so self-possessed as to hide it IVom 
me? How thou must have suffered ! " 

" No, Vi^rotchka ; it was not an easy task." 

He still kisses her hands, looking at theio, and suddenly 
she burst into laughter. 

"jltA/ how inattentive I am to you. You are tired, 
Sasha ; you must be hungry." 

She fiees herself from him, and runs away. 

" Where are you going, Vi^rotchka? " 

But she answers never a word, but goes to the kitchen, 
and hjrriedly, gayly, says to Stepan: "Hurry up; let us 
have dinner for two! hurry np — where are the plates and 
things ! Let me have them ; I will set the table myself, and 
you bring the victuals. Aleksandr is so tired from hia hos- 
pital that we must give him something to eat." 

She comes back with the plates, and the knives, forks, 
and sprNins rattle on the plates. 

St 'pnn puts the soup on the table. At dinner she relates 
bow it all happened. Stepan comes in with the last disli. 

" Stepan, seems to me that we shall not; leave you any 
dinner." 
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" Tea, Vidra pRvlovDa ; I shall have to bny something 
for myself in the little grocery store." 

"That's all right, iStepan; heDeeforth you most kDOW 
that you must pi-epare for two besides yourself." 

And after she remembers all this. Vidra Pavlovna smiles 
and " ijow how prosaic our story is ! " 

Tea was not over when we heard a terrible ringing of the 
bell, and in came a couple of students, and in their excite- 
ment they did not even notice her. 

"Aleksandr Matv^itch, there is an intei-esting sabject," 
say they, all out of breath ; " it was bronght just now — 
a very rare complication ; it's very interesting, Aleksandr 
Matv^itc'h, and immediate help is wanted. Every moment 
is precious ; we even took an Kooxbchik to come here." 

" Hake haste, my dear," she says ; and here for the fli-st 
time the students notice her. They bow to her, and at that 
very moment they hurry away their professor with them. 
His preparations did not take very long ; he was still in his 
army coat, and slie hurried him away. "Will you come 
right to me afterwards? " she asked, as she said good by. 

•' Yes." 

Long she waits for him through the evening ; here it is 
ten o'clock, and he hasn't come yet; now it is elei-en; now 
there is do use waiting ; still what can be the reason ? She, 
of coui-se, did not worry at all. Nothing coidd have hap- 
pened to him ; but it shows how long he was detained by 
the interesting subject, and is the poor interesting subject 
alive now, and does Sasha succeed in saving him? Tes, 
Sasha was detained very long. He cnme in the next 
morning at ten o'clock. He stayed till four at the hospital. 

" It was a very hard and interesting case, Vidrotchka." 

"Did you save him?" 

" Yes." 

" How did you get up so early ? " 

" I didn't go to bed at all." 

" You didn't go to bed? So ns not to be late coming to 
see me? You didn't sleep all night? You impious fellow ! 
Please go right home and sleep clear till diont-r-time without 
fail ; so that I shall find yon sleeping when I come." 

In two minutes lie was already sent olT. 

Those were our two first interviews. But this second 
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dinner goes with proper dignity. They tell cacli other their 
stories stnsibly ; they laiigli, they think, and tliey pity eaeU 
other. To eaoh of them it sterns tliat the other liiis suf- 
fered the more. In a week and a linlf a litlli; datcha, on 
the Kamennoi Ostrof is rented, and they move there. 



VI. 

ViERA pAVLOVNA does not very often recollect the past 
days of their present love. Yes, in the pi'esent there ix so 
muuh life that tlieix! is little recollection ; hut whenever she 
recalls the past, — as sometimes, at fii«t, of course, only 
somftimes, but afterwards more frequently, — at every rec- 
ollection she feels a dissatisfaction, at (Irst, weak and like 
a flash, indefiDile. At whom? at what? and then it nppears 
to her. At whom? She is dissatisfied with herself. For 
what? And now she sees fi'om what part of her character 
arises her dissatisfaction. Yes ; she is vety proud. But is 
it only in her past that she is dissatisfied with heraelf ? At 
first, yes ; but then she begins ti> observe that the dissatis- 
faction with herself is connected with the present also. 
And what a strange peculi.irity could be noticed in this 
feeling, after it became clear to her, as though she, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna Kirsdnova, did not feel a peraonal dissatisfaction, 
but as thoDgh tlie dissatisfaction of thousands and millions 
were not reflected in her ; and as though she were not dissat- 
isfied with herself personally, but as though these thousands 
and millions were dissatisfied with ber. But who are these 
thousands and millions? Why are they dissatisfied with 
themselves? If I had lived atone by myself as before, she 
thought to herself, tliat then, by all probability, this feeling 
would not have been made manifest so quickly to her. But 
now she is constantly with her husband. Tliey both think 
together all tlie time, and the thought about him interferes 
with evei'y other thought. This assisted greatly in the 
evolution of this feeling. He could not directly explain 
this puzzle to her ; as long as this feeling was obscure in her 
own mind, it was still darker for him. For him it was hard 
to tliink how it is possible to feel dissatisfaction which 
should not interfere with your jiersonai satisfaction, which 
docs not in the least be.ir ufiou personality. This was 
strange to him, a hundred-fold darker than for her ; but still 
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it helped her n great deal that she was constantty thinkiDg 
alioul ber huxbaad and constantly thinking with liim. Hhe 
liegan to notice tliat whenever this dissatisraction came to 
her, it was always accompanied by comparisons. It con- 
sisted in Die fact that she compares herself with her hus- 
band, and here -flashed before lier a real word expressing her 
thought, " a difference, an insulting ditference." Now she 
nnderstands. 



VII. 

" Sasha, how lovely this K. K. is (Vi4ra Pavlovna named 
the officer with whom she wante<l to become acquainted with 
Tambulik and Uosio in her dream) ; lie brought me a new 
poem, which is not soon going to be pulilisbed," said Vi^i'a 
Pavlovna at dinner. "Shall we set ourselves to reading it 
right after dinner? Yes? I have been waiting for yon, and. 
I »m going to read it all with yon, Sasha. And I have been 
longing to read it." 

"What poem is it?" 

" Now you shall hear. Let us see if he succeeded in this 
thing. N. N. 8:iys that he — I mean the author — is pretty 
well satisfied witli it." 

And so they settle themselves comfoi-tably in her room, and 
she begins to read : — 

•■ Oi I full, full Ihe mile Imsket is 
With brocades anil calimes I 
Sweetlieart, pity! whnt a Usk it li 
For tlie young lad as he goes I " * 

" Now I see," said Kii-s&nof , after listening to a score or 
■ so of stanzas ; " this is ,i new style witli him ; but it is evi- 
dently his. Nekrisof's?' Yes? I am very grateful to yon 
for waiting for me." 

" Yon ought to be," replied Vi^ra Pavlovna, Twice they 
read the little poem over, wliiob, owing to their acquaintance 
with one of the author's acquaintances, came into their hands 
three years before it was published. 

> Th« nrlglDRl ineln. The lilenl tnnalBlInn )• u followa : Oi 1 full. lull, the llttia 
bntliFt: There l> cslli^oei nnd brwiidci. Huvc pliy, my little chilblain. On Iba 
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" Do yon know what veises nflected me the moBt? " asked 
Vi^ra pHvlovna, ftfter ehe had I'ead eeveral timet) with her 
hnsband certain paits of the poem. '* 'i'heee verses are not 
from llie main |iiLi*t of tlie poem, but oli! my thoughts ai-e 
greatly diawn to them. When Katya wfis waiting for the re- 
turn of ber bridegroom, she was very melancholy : — 

' Had I only tinio for worrying 
1 elivulj die, lliou hearllees onel 
Harvest time, rii<1 time is hurrying; 
Scores of tilings must now be done 1 

•Though it often lo the m«i(Ien comei 
lliat she suiters and must sigh, 
Still the liay-varl hvavy lailen comei, 
Still (be sickle bums the rye. 

■She must thresh with fill her might alnil — 
Thresli tlic (criiin the morninjc llirough; 
Spreftd the Hbx at gloomy niglit, alas I 
On the meadows wet with dew.' ' 

These verses are not the principal ones in that episode : they 
are only a preface to the fact how this lovely Katya is dream- 
ing about her life with Vanja ; but ipy thoughts are greatly 
drawn to them." 

"Yes, that is a perfect picture, — one of the vevy beat in 
the poem. But tliey.do not hold the best place in it, so they 
must have corresponded very closely to the thoughts which 
occupied you. What are these thoughts?" 

"They are these, Sasha. You and I have often said that 
the organization of woman is almost higher than that of man, 
and that therefore woman may force man to take second rank 
in intellectual life, when the rou<;h force which predominates 
at the present time shall pass. We both have come to this 
conclusion by oh8er\'alion of life ; you meet more women in 
life than men who are intellectual by nature. So it seems to 
us both. Yon confirmed this by various facts drawn from 
anatomy and physiology." 

" Wh.at offensive things yon are speaking about man, and 
you say a great deal more than I do about it, Vi^ratchka. It 

>Llt«n>ll]': labooM be rnliied,nn«.BKillnBOiie,luid I Hme to worry. Tw. now 
til hurmt, pmilnjii llli iieHHHry to flnlah Icn ihlnita, however olun it happens 
beyniKl Ih ""''" """*" '" ■■-■—"— ,— .l_ ^l ^-- j„i»_. — i^-.i... 
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is ineulting to me ! It is goo<l tliat the time which yon pre- 
dict is very far off, else I sltouUi entirely eliaiige luy opiiiiuii, 
BO aa not to go iuto tlie second lauit. However, Vi^rotchka, 
this is only a iirobal>ility ; science Las not collect^id eDough 
data to settle this question positively." 

*' Of course, my dear. We said ttiat nntil tliia time the 
facts of history point to a different conclusion, tbougli it is 
very probable, as we observe private life and the arrange- 
mcDt of the organism, woman has until lately played such a 
trifling part in intellectual life, because the pi-edomiiiating 
force deprived her of tlie means of culture and the motives 
for reaching development. This explanation is suffieient. 
But here is another similar ease. If woman is measured by 
her physical strc-ngth, her oi^anism is much weaker ; but her 
organism is stronger. Isn't that so ? " 

"This is much less dubious than the question as to the 
natural endowment of intellectual strength. Yes, a woman's 
organism offers a much stronger resistance to mnterial forces 
of destiiiction, — climate, weatlier, and unhealthy food. Medi- 
cine and physiology have occupied themselves very little with 
the detailed investigation of this ; but statistics have given 
an indisputable general answer that the average length of 
woman's life is more than man's. From this it can be seen 
that woman's organism is stronger." 

" So much the more strikingly can it be seen that the style 
of woman's life is generally far less bealthlUl than man's ! " 

"There is another important considei-ation Iiy which the 
clearuess of the result is made more manifest, and that is 
offered by physiology. Full maturit)' is I'eachcd rather sooner 
by woman than by man. Let us suppose that a woman's 
growth ends at twenty and a man's at twenty-five, — approxi- 
mately in our climate and in oui- race. Let us suppose also, 
approximately, that the same pi'oportion of women reach the 
age of seventy as of men who reach the age of sixty-five. 
If we consider the difference in the periods of growth, the 
preponderance of strength in woman's organism will appear 
much more strikingly even than statistics grant, which do 
not take into consideration the difference in the periods of 
maturity. Seventy years means three and a half timea 
twenty yeare. Sixty-five should be divided by twenty-five : 
how much will it be? Ves, it will go two nnd a half times, 
with a i-emainder — that is, two and thi-ec-fifths. Therefore 
a woman lives three and a half periods of her f\ill develop- 
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meit as easily as a man lives only two anti a half periods of 
\[\b. And by this proportion is measured the strength of her 
organism." 

'' Indeed, there is a greater dilTereQce thaa I had be- 
lieved," 

"Yea, but I mentioned thia only for example; I took 
round numbera, and depended ou my memory. However, 
the conclusion is exactly as J said. Statistics show that 
woman's organism is stronger. You got your conclusions 
only from tlie tables of life averf^ec. But if the physio- 
Ic^ical facts are added to tho statistical, the difference will 
be stilt greater." 

"That is BO, Sasha; just consider what I was thinking, 
and now it comes over me more strongly still. I was think- 
ing, if a woman's organism resists more powerfully tho 
destructive impressions of matter, then it is altogether likely 
that woman should have greater strength in bearing mentu 
shocks. But in reality we see that she is different." 

" Yes, this is likely. Of course, so far this is only a sup- 
position ; this has not been studied ; no special facts have 
beengatliered, But really, your conclusion results so closely 
from the fact which is already undisputed that it is hard to 
distrust it. Tlie strength of the oiganism is too closely con- 
nected with the strength of the nerves. In all likelihood 
womiin's nerves are more elastic, liave a stronger structure ; 
and if that is so, then they must more easily and firmly 
endure shocks and painfnl feelings. But in reality we see 
many examples of the contrary. A woman very often suffers 
torments over what a man bears easily. The analysis of the 
cause by which we see in real life snch phenomena, contra- 
dicting what we ought to expect from the structure itself of 
her organism, has not yet been made with suRlcient accuracy. 
But one of these causes is evident ; it pervades all historical 
phenomena, and all the sides of our actual existence. This 
is a strengtii of prejudice, a had habit, a false ex]>ectation, 
a false fear. If a man thinks, 'I can't,' then he really 
can't. It is constantly drummed into woman's ears, ' You 
are weak,' and so they feel that they are weak, and they 
really become weak. We have seen examples where people, 
absolutely healthy, have drooped till they really died, from 
the one idea that they were bound to grow weak and die. 
But there are examples which affect whole masses, nations, 
bnmanity in general. One of the most remarkable of theee 
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is the history of war. In the Middle Agc^i, the iiifantry 
knngined that it conld not staad agaiust cavalr; — aud realljr 
it could not. Whole armies of infantry were driven about, 
like flocka of Ghee[>, by a few hundred men on horseback. 
Till that time, wlien tlie continent first beheld the Englisli 
infantry, consisting of prond, independent gentry, without 
fear, who were not at-customed to yield to any one without a 
fight, such an idea was not known. As soon ns these people, 
who had no tradition that it was necessary to yield to cavalry, 
entered France, tbo cavalry, which even escelled them in 
numbers, was beaten by tliem at every engagement. You 
remember the remarkable victories gained by the small army 
of English infantry over the French cavalry at Crcssy, at 
Poietiers, and at Agincourt. The very same history was 
repeated when the Swedish infantry took it into their heads 
that they had no reason to look upon themselves as weaker 
than the feudal cavalry. The Austrian, and afterwards the 
Burgundian, cavalry, superior in niimbei-s, began to suffer 
defeats at every engagement ; then all the other cavalry tried 
to battle with them, and all of Ihem were defeated. Then 
all said, ' Yes, the infantry seems to be stronger than cav- 
alry.' Of course it was stronger. Hut whole centuries have 
passed considering that the infantry was weak compared 
with cavfthy, simply because they looked upon themselves 
aa weak ." 

"Yea, Sasha, this is tnie. We are weak because we re- 
gard ourselves as weak ; but it seems to me that there is 
still another cause. I want to speak about myself and you. 
Tell me, my dear, did I change much in those two weeks that 
you did not see me? You were too much worried then. It 
may have seemed to you more than it really was, or, in fact, 
the change was great. How does it seem to you now ? " 

"Yes, you really were very thin and pale then." 

"Now, yon see, my dear, I have learned that this is the 
very thing that touches my pride. Yon see, you love me 
very dearly. Why didn't the struggle show itself in yon in 
such evident signs as it did in me ? For nolK>dy saw you be- 
come pale or thin in those months when you were separated 
from me. How did you bear it so easily?" 

"This is why the verses interested you so much, where 
Katya overcomes her melanelioly by work. You want to 
know whether I have experienced the truth of this remark, in 
regard to myself. Yes ; it is absolutely true. I kept up the 
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Btniggle ensily, because I liad no time to Bpecd over it. Al- 
ways, when I paid atteutioTi to it, I suffered keenly; but 
every -day necessities eompellecl me, for the lai^e part of the 
time, to forget about it. I had to attend to my patients ; to 
get ready for my lectm-ea. At that time, not by my own 
will either, I freed myself from my thoughts. Those days 
when I liad a good mauy leisure hours I felt that my strength 
was failing me. It seems to me that if J had remained a week 
a prey to my IhougLts, I should have lost my mind." 

" It is so, my dear ; and I at last came to understand that 
iu this lay tlie whole secret of the diffeience between roe and 
yon. Yon must have such activity that you can postpone it, 
that you cannot refuse it; then a person is incomparably 
firmer." 

" But you had a great deal of activity then, and the same 
thhig is tnio now." 

" Akh, Sasha, are they things of such imperative impor- 
tance? I devote myself to them as much as I please, and 
when I please. Whenever it seems good to me, I can devote 
less time to them, or put them off entirely. At a time when 
my mind is disturbed, it takes a speeial effort of the wiU, and 
only in that way can I compel myself to attend to them. 
There is no suppoi-t in the necessity of them. For example, 
I busy myself with my household duties,' and I spend a great 
deal of time in them ; but nine-tenths of this time I spend iu 
this way only because I want to. With a good servant, 
shouldn't I spend just as much time, even though there was 
less necessity to work? And who feels the necessity of 
wasting double time for the sake of the slight improvement 
over what lie, with a less expenditure of time which might 
be ray own? The only necessity uix>n me is my own will. 
When the mind is at ease, you give yourself up to these 
things; but when your mind is disturbed, you neglect them, 
because you can manage without them. You are apt to give 
up tlie less important for more important things. As soon 
as your feelings get greatly stiri'ed up, thej- drive awny the 
thoughts about other things. I give lessons, which are things 
of somewhat more importance ; I c-annot give them up at the 
dictate of my will. But this is not the point. I give them 
closer attention at one time than at another ; if during the 
lesson my mind wanders somewhat, the lesson may go only 
a little worse than before, because teaching is very easy, and 
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does not absorb the minil. And. after all, do I really make 
m; living by my lessoDS? does my position depend on tbem? 
do they afford me the priocipal means for living a; I do? 
No; these means were afforded me by Dmitri's work, now 
by yours. Giving lessons flatters my feeling of independence ; 
and really they are not nnprofltable. Still, there is no vital 
necessity upon me for keeping them up. At that time I tried 
to drive away my tormenting thoughts by giving myself ap 
to the shop more than usual ; but t^ain I did it more from 
the impulse of my will. Yon ai?e. I uudcrstood that my pres- 
ence at tlie shop was needed only for an hour or an hour 
and a half ; that if I stayed there longer, I adopt an artifi- 
cial occupation, that may bo useful, but is not indispensable 
for the business. And then, again, this very thing, can it 
serve aa a support for such ordinary mortals as we? Bakh- 
m^tof belongs to a different species. They take hold of com- 
mon affairs in such a way that the necessity of it fills their 
existence ; for tliem it even foims a substitute for personal 
existence. But for us, Sasha. this is unattainable. We are 
not eagles, like him ; we can live only in our personal lives. 
Is the shop my persouat life? This affair is not my affair, 
bat others'. I occupy myself with it, not for my own sake, 
but for theirs. Let us a<lmit that it is for my own satisfac- 
tion ; but can those such as we — not eagles — l>other them- 
selves about others when ttiey are themselves in trouble ? Can 
tliey give themselves up to their convictions when they are 
tormented by their feelings? No; a personal interest, an 
unavoidable necessity on which your life depends, is required ; 
a necessity which for my own s^lf, for my style of life, my 
means of life, for my whole situation in life, for my entire 
fate, would be more i>owerfnl than all my drawings towards 
passion. Only such a stimulus can serve as a support in 
battle with passion ; only such a thing cannot be conctnered 
by passion, but by itself overwhelms passions ; only such a 
thing gives strength and rest. I want such a stimulus." 

" You are right, my dear, you are light," said Kirs&n'of, 
kissing his wife, whose eyes were flashing with enthnsiasm. 
" You are right ; and I never thought of it before, though it 
is so evident ; I had not noticed it. Yes, Vi^rotchka. no one 
else can think for anotlier. Whoever wants to enjoy life 
must think for himself, look out for himself ; no one else is 
going to do it for liim. But what ne<ressity do you feel upon 
von now? Are yon going to fall in love with some one else, 
Vi^rotchka?" 

.oogic 
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Vi6ra Pavlovna laughed heartilj-, and for some time neitber 
of tbeiQ eoald say a word rrom laughing. 

" Yes, now we both can appreciate that," she said Anally. 
" Now I can be i>erfectl.y sure, and ao can you, that nothing 
of the Bortcau possibly happen. But seriously, do yon know 
how it seems to me, my dear? If my love for Dmitri was 
not the love of a fully develo|)ed woman, neither did be lo^e 
me in the sense of the woi'd as we understand it. His feel- 
iog for me was a c-ombination of a very warm attachment to 
me as a friend, with occasioual outbiii'sts of passion towards 
me as a woman. He felt a personal friendship for me, for me 
particularly ; but these outbursts were only the attraction 
towards woman ; they had no pei-sonal relation to me. No, 
that was not love. Was he much concerned with thoughts 
about me ? No ; they did not interest him. No, on his side, 
as well as on mine, there was no real love." 

" You are nnjust to him, Vi^rotehfca." 

"No, Sasha ; this is so. In talk between yon and me 
there is no use in flattering him. Both of us know how highly 
we prize him. We also know that, no matter how he pro- 
tested that it was easy for him, in reality it was not easy. 
You may also declare tliat it was an ea^y matter to struggle 
with yonr passion. All this is well, and it is not put on : but 
such keen assurances must not be taken in the literal sense 
of the word." 

VIIT. 

" Sasba, let ns finish taiRing about what we left yesterday. 
It is neceesai-y ; for I have made up my mind to go with 
yon: and you must know why," said Vi^ra Pavlovna, the 
next morning. 

" With me? You are going with me ? " 

" Certainly. You asked me. Sasha, why I wanted to do 
something on which my life could depend, in real eai'nest, 
which I could hold as dear as you hold your profession ; 
which would he just ns imperative upon me, which would 
demand all my attention, just as yours does yon! My 
dear, 1 must have such a thing, for I am proud. It has 
been a burden and a shame upon me for a long time, when 
I remembered that my stvu<wle with my feelin;; reflected 
itself upon me so ploinly, that it was so unendurable for 
me. You know that I do not mean the diflScultj of it^ 
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for your etru^le was Just as hai-d for yoo ; that depends 
OQ tbe stienglh of the feeling, and 1 must not be eony now 
that it was very bard, for that would be equivalent to eayiug 
that I was sorry that the feeling was strong. No ! hat why 
didn't I have ns firm a support against its streugth as you 
had? I want to have such n support. But this only l)roughb 
me to think; hut the real necessity is, of course, at the 
present time ; and it ia this : I want to be your equal in all 
things ; that is the main thing. 1 have found something. 
After we ])arted yestenlay, I thought for a long time about 
it; I thought about it all yesteiday moraing, while you were 
away ; and yesterday I wanted to consult you like a good 
fellow, but you disappointed my hope by your resistance. 
Now It is too lato for your advice ; I have already made 
up my mind. Yes, Sasba, you will have a great deal of 
trouble on account of me. tAj dear, how happy I shall be if 
I find I have the ability for it." 

Yes ; now Vi^ra Pavlovna has found a sphere of activity 
in which she could not liave succeeded before. Her Alek- 
sandr's hand was always in hers, and so it was easy for her to 
go ahead. Lopukhfif placed no restriction upon her, nor did 
she upon him ; and that was all. No, of course there was 
more ; far moi-e. She was sure, always sure, that in what- 
ever case necessity compelled ber to take his band, bis hand 
and his life were at ber service. And just as his life was 
always at ber service, so he would not grudge stretching out 
bis hand to help her ; that is, in important circumstances ; 
in critical moments bis hand was as ready and as reliable as 
Kirs^uofs, and he proved it verj' satisfactorily by his mar- 
riage, when he sacrificed for her sake, all his expectations for 
a scientific career, which at that time was so attractive to 
him ; and he was not afraid even to ran the risk of starva- 
tion. Yes ; when there was an important matter, his hand 
was ready. But, as r general tiling, his hand held aloof 
from her. Vi^ra Pavlovna was starting ber sewing nnion ; 
if his aid had been needed for anyttung. be would have given 
it unsrrndgingly. But why was it tlmt lie did almost nothing 
at all? He did not interfere; he approved; he was glad, 
and that was all. She lived her life; he lived bis. But 
now it is different. Kirsdnof did not even wait to be asktd 
to take part in anything that she was doing. He was a>4 
much intei-ested as she was in all her every-day life, just as 
she was in bis. It was quite a difi'crent relation from that 
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with her first hQsband, and 8o she felt drawo to new activity, 
and therefore tlioughts arose in her, aud began to assume 
practical shape, which before were known to her only tlieo- 
retically, and did not, in reality, touch her inner life ; what it 
is impossible to do, you do not think of seriously. 

Here follow tbe thoughts which now stirred in Vi4ra 
Pavlovna's mind, and served as motives to activity. 



IX. 

" AxMOffr all the channels of civilized life are cloaed to as 
by law,' A good many aru closed to us practically — almost 
all paths of public activity — even those which are not 
closed to us by legal bindi-ancea. Out of all the spheres of 
life we are compelled to content ourselves with only one — 
the sphere of domestic life — to be members of a family ; 
and that is all. Besides this, what occupations are open 
for us? Scarcely more than to become governesses; and 
besides, perhaps to give private lessons which men do not 
cave to deprive us of. There ie scarcely room enough for us 
in this narrow path ; we interfei-e with each other, because 
too many of us crowd into it ; it scarcely affords us any 
independence, because there are loo many of us who offer 
our services ; not one is needed, for the very reason that we 
are too many. Who has any regard for a governess? If 
you merely hint that you want a governess, they flock to 
you by the tens and hundreds, each trying to get the place 
awuy from the others. 

" No ; as long as women do not strive to branch oat in 
different ways, women cannot expect to have any inde- 
pendence in life. Of course it is hard to break out a new 
path. But my position in this respect is very advaiit^eous, 
and I should be ashamed if I did not avail myself of it. We 
are not ready for serious oci^upations. I do not know how 
far a leader may be needed to prepare for this change. But 
I know tbat to whatever degree I may need his help every 
day, he is here at my side. And this will be no burden to 
him ; it will he as pleasant to him as to me. 

" Custom has shut us out of these patlis of independent ac- 
tivity which are not cloaed to us by law. But out of all these 
paths from which we arc shut by custom, I can select the one 
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that I want, if I con only make Dp my mind to meet tlie 
first resistance of custom. Une of tliein is far more con- 
venient to m« tlian tLie otliei-s. My liusbaiid is a doctor. 
He devotes all bis teisui-e time to me. WitlisucLialiusbaDd, 
it ia an easy matter for me to try to be a doctor. 

" It would be a very striking thing if tbere should spring np 
at last a class of women doctors They would be very useful 
for all women. It is muijh easier for a woman \ja talk with » 
woman than with a man. How much suffering, death, and 
misfortuDe would be removed. I must try it." ' 

X. 

ViBRA Pavlowa flnisbed her conversation with her bus- 
band by putting on ber bonnet, and going witb him to tbe 
hospital to put her nerves to the test, to find if she could 
bear tbe sight of blood, or be able to study auatomy. With 
Eirs^of's position in the hospital, of course there could be 
no obstacle to her experiment. 

I, without the least sense of shame, have seriously com- 
promised Vi^ra Pavlovna on the side of sentiment. For 
example, I have not concealed the fact that aiie dined eveiy 
day. and for the most part with good appetite, and, more- 
over, twice a day drank tea. But I have reached such an 
occurrence that, in spite of all tbe shameless degradation of 
my conceptions, I am overtaken by feai-; and I wonder, 
would it not be better to hide this thing? What will be 
thought of a woman who gave herself up to medicine? 
What coarse nerves she must have ! What an unfeeling 
heart ! She is not a woman, but a butcher. But, cousideiing 
that I do not represent the characters of my story as ideals 
of perfection, I become calmer. I^et folks judge as they 
please about the heartleaaness of Vi^ra Pavlovna's nature. 
What business is it of mine? If she is coarse, let her be 
coarse. 

And so I say in cold blood that she found a gi-eat difTer- 
ence between idle observation of things and active work ia 
them for her own benefit and the benefit of others. 

mpnblk, tfaoDgb . 
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I remember that when I was a boy, twelve years old, I 
who bad uever eeeu iire was friglitened Vty being wakened by 
tiie loud noise of a fire alarm. The whole sky became red 
and fieiy; over all the city, which was a large provincial 
town, flew great burning cinders. Over all the city there 
was a great tumult, running to and fro, shrieks. I breathed 
as though I had been in a fever. Fuitunateiy I succeeded 
in getting to tlie fire, availing myself of the chance thai all 
the domestics were in a great state of excitement. The Gre 
was along the shore \ that is, simply the bunk, because what 
kind of a shore could there be? The bank was filled with 
wood and with wooden posts. Such boys as I were taking 
hold and caiTyiug off tilings frani the burning houses. 1 
joined them. What t>ecame of my fear? I worked very 
enci'gctically till we were told, "That'll do; the danger is 
over " i and from that time I understood that if you have 
any fear of a great Are, you must run to it and work, and 
you will not fear at all. 

Whoever works lias no time to fear, or to feel disgust or 
squeamishnesa. And so Vi^ra Pavlovna gave herself up to 
medicine ; and she was one of the first women whom I knew 
to enter this new field of activity. Afler this she really 
began to feel herself a different person. Her thought was, 
" In a few years I shall actually stand on my feet." This is a 
great thought. There can be no full happiness without full 
independence. Poor women, how few among you have this 
happiness [ 

XI. 

And thus a year passes ; and another year will pass, and 
still another since her mareiage to KirsAnof ; and thus all of 
Vi4ra Pavlovna's days will pass as they pass now, a year 
after the wedding, as they have passed since the wedding : 
and a good many years will pass : and they will all pass in 
this way unless something extraordinary happens. Who 
knows what the future will bring forth? But till the time 
that I am writing these lines nothing extraordinaiy has hap* 
pened ; and Vi^ra Pavlovna's days are passing just as they 
passed a year or two years after her marriage to Kersdnof. 

After this terrible compromising circumstance that Vi^i'a 
Pavlovna made up her mind to study medicine, and found 
herself capable of doing so, I can speak without fear at 
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everything else ; all that remttiiiB caDnol injare her bo much 
ia the eBtimatioii of the public. Aud I must eay that dow, 
OD Syer^ievBknia Street ns ttefore od Vusiiyevslcy lelaDd, 
Vi^ra Pavlovua's meals were constituted aa follows : tea in 
the moraiiig, diouer, and tea in the evening. Yes ; she has 
preserved the nnpoctical peculiarities of diuing every day, 
and taking tea twice a day, and finds it agreeable ; and, gen- 
erally speaking, she preserves all her uopoetical and angrace- 
ful and far fvom higb-toned peculiarities. 

And many other details remain in this new time of cod- 
teatment just as they were in the former time of content- 
inent ; they kept the rule for the division of the rooms into 
neutral and private ; the rule also remained in force that 
they should not enter each other's private roon)s without |>er- 
mission ; and another, that a question slioulri not be repeated 
if the first time it was met by the words, " Do not bsk me." 
It was agreed between them, that such an answer best allows 
no thinking about the question propounded, and that thus it 
is more speedily forgotten ; tiiis ngrecment was made because 
they were siii-e that if it desirved an answer, there would be 
need of repeating ; evcrytliing would be explained without 
the need of asking, and what one keeps silent is surely 
nothing interesting. All this was left during this new peace- 
ful time, as it nsed to be in the old peaceful time, only at 
this peaceful time everything has changed to a certain degree, 
or rather it has not changed, but yet it is not as it used to 
be in the former time ; and their life is difFerenl. 

For example, there is a strict distinction made between 
the neutral and the private rooms, but the permission for 
admittance into tlie private rooms lias been decided for good 
and all once at a certain hour in the day. This was arranged 
because two ont of three of their meals were taken each day 
in the private rooms. A custom has been made of drinking 
morning tea in her room, and evening tea in hia room. The 
evening tea is conductpd wilhout any ceremony; the old 
servant, Stepan, brings into Aleksandr'a room the samovar 
and the tea service, and that is all. But at morning tea they 
arrange it differently. Stepan puts the samovar and the 
tea service on the table in that neutral room, which is nearest 
Vi^ra Favlovna's room, and tells Aleksandr Matv6itch that 
the samovar is ready ; that is. he telb Aleksandr Matv^itch 
tn his room. But supposing he does not find him? Then 
Stepan takes no trouble about finding him ; they must know 
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for themselves that it is tea-time. And, in accordance with 
this custom they made a rule, that in the inoruiug Vi4ra 
Pavlovna expects her liusband without asliiug permission. 

After she wakes up she lies comfortably in her warm little 
bed; she is too lazy to rise. She thinks and she does not 
think, and she half dr<?anis and she does not dream at all ; 
to think means for licr to plan BOmetliing about tlie day or 
the days to come, something about the household,' about the 
shop, about her acquaintances, about her plans for spending 
the day ; this, of course, is not dreaming ; but besides alt 
this, there are two other objects, and three years after their 
marrif^^e still a third appears, which she holds in her arms ; 
that is Mitya ; the name Mitya is of course in honor of their 
friend Dmitri; but the two other objects — one was a sweet 
thought about her occupation, which is going to give her full 
independence of life, and tlie secoiid thought is basha I -This 
thought it is impossible to call a special thought, because it 
forms the basis of all that she thinks, because he takes part 
in all her life, and this thought which is not a special thought 
but a constant thought remains alone in her heart. Now yon 
yourselves see thnt often the moments pass without ViSra 
Pavlovua having time to take a bath. (This was veiy con- 
veniently arranged ; it cost them a great deal of trouble ; it 
was necessary to introduce a faucet into her room, witli water 
from the kitchen boiler, and to take a great deal of wood for 
this luxury ; but, however, they could afford it. and so they 
allowed it.) Yes, very often Vi^ra Pavlovna has time to 
take a bath and to He down again comibrtablv until Sasha 
should come and take upon himself the duty of attending to 
the morning tea. 

Yes, it could not be otherwise , Sashi is perfectly right 
when he declai-ed that this must be aitangod so because 
to drink morning tea, that is, tej. mostly made of cream 
warnied with a vei'y small dose of veiy stiong tea, anit to 
drink it in her bed, is wonderfully agreeable. Sasha goes for 
the tea service ; yes, this hap|)ens oftener than his coming in 
directly with the tea service, and he makes himself busy, and 
she still takes her ease, and after she drinks the tea she still 
reclines, not in her little bed, but on her little sofa. She re- 
clines till ten or eleven o'clock, till Sasha has to leave for the 
hospital or the clinic or to his medical lecture, and with his 
last cup Sasha takes a cigar, and either one of them reminds 
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the oth«r, "Now lei us go to work " ; or, " That's enoagh ; 
now let 08 go to work." What work? Whatever happens — 
lesBODs or reviews, in Vi^ra Pavlovna's course of stuily, 
Snsha is her instructor in (he stady of medicine, but his aid 
is still more essential for the preparation of those subjects iu 
the gjmnasinm course in which it was necessary for lier to 
pass the examination, the study of which wonld be too 
tedious by herself ; the moat terrible thing of all was mathe- 
matics ; yes, the Latin was if anything moi-e tedious ; but it 
can't Ik helped, she must endure the tediousness of it; not 
very long, however. In the cxaminatioD which serves in 
plaoe of the gymnaainm certificate ' there is very little re- 
quired in the medical school ; for instance, I cannot guaran- 
tee that Vi^ra Pavlovna will ever i-each sneh a perfection in 
the I^tin language as to translate two lines of Comelins 
Nepos. but she is already able to explain such phrases as she 
finds in medical books, because this knowledge is indispensa- 
ble, thoutjh it is not very deep. No — but we have said 
enougti about this. I see already that I am irreconcilably 
compromising Vi^ra Pavlovna ; probably, the sapi , 



A DIGRESSION CONCERNING BLUE STOCKINGS. 

" A BLUE STOCKING 1 aQ extreme case of blue stocking ! 
I can't endure a blue stocking. A blue stocking is dull and 
tedious ! " cries the sapient reader, losing his temper, and not 
without reason. 

After all, what warm friends the sapient reader and I have 
become ! He insulted me once ; twice I took him by the 
throat and put him out, and yet wo cannot help exchanging 
our inmost thoughts ; it t-omes fi-om a secret drawing of heart 
to heart. What can you do about it? 

" O sapient reader ! " I say to him, " you are right ; the 
blue stocking is really dull and tedious, and it is beyond en- 
durance topntupwith him. You have fathomed it! Uut 
3'ou have not guessed who the blue stocking is ! Now you 
shall Boon see as jjlain as in a miri-or. The blue stocking, 
with on nnreaeonable affectation, talks with great self-satis- 
faction about literary and scientific mattera of which ho does 
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not know beans, and speaks not becaase he is interested, but 
beeeuse he wsiuts to show off wits (which nature never en- 
dowed him with), loHy aspiralions (of which he baa as ranch 
as the chair on which he is sitting) . aud edncation (of which 
be has as much as a parrot). Do jou see whose rough 
physiognomy or cliastened figure is in the miiror? 'Tis jonr 
own, my friend ! Yes, no matter liow long a beard you may 
grow, or liow closely shaven yon may be, still you are, un- 
doubtedly, indisputably, the original blue stocking, and tliat 
was the reason 1 twice took yon by the throat and put yon 
out — simply for the reason that I cannot bear bbie stockings, 
who among onr brethren, the men, are ten times as numerous 
as among women. 

"And those with a live purpose who occupy themselves 
with anything, no matter what, no matter how they may lie 
di'cssed, whether they wear a woman's dress or a man's, these 
are simply people who attend to their own affairs, and that's 
all there is of it." 

xin. 

The talk about Blue Stockings, so usefnl for the sapient 
reader, who was shown to be one, took me away from my 
description of Vi6ra I'avlovna's manner of spending her 
days. N)yw that when — wlien — whenever you please ; 
from the time that she moved from Syergievskai'a Street till 
this moment. But however, what is the use of spinning 
out this description? To give a general idea, that change 
which began to take place in the way Vi^ra Pavloviia spent 
her evenings, after her renewal of Kii-sAnofs acquaintance 
while she still lived with Vasilyevsky Ostrof, is entirely 
developed now that the Kirsdnofs, from the centre of a 
rather extensive number of young families, living just as 
harmoniously and happily as they themselves do, and agree- 
ing with th*"" n.leo in their sentiments, and that music and 
singing, tL^ opera and poetry, and all sorts of amusements 
and dances, fill all the free evenings of this cii-ele of 
families; because every evening there is some gathering at 
one house or another, or some other arrangement for spend- 
ing the evening for people of vai-ions tastes. As a general 
thing, at these gatherings, or whenever any othor way of 
S)>ending the time is devised, at least half the circle is pres- 
ent, and the Ivirsdnofs, as well as their friends, spend half 
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tlieir cveaings in this social wny. But there is no need of 
goiDg into details here; it is undcrstoo.i, of. course. Itut 
theru is ooe thing alwut which, unfortuuately, it is necessary 
to be very explicit for the sake of a very large namber who 
wonid not otherwise nnderstand. All of iia. cveu if we bare 
not oni-selvea experienced snch a thing, but have only read 
about it, know how ilifferent for a l>oy or girl is an evening 
nhich is simply a party and an evening on which his deiir or 
Iiei- dear comes to see hpr or him ; between an opera which 
we merely see and an opera which we see sitting next liim 
or Uer with whom we are in love. There is a veiy gieat 
diffci'cnce. Tliis is well known ; hut what is experienced by 
very few is that the charm which love gives to everything is 
not necessarily, as is common according to the present state 
of things, a transitory phenomenon in a person's life ; that 
this bright light of life does not necessarily illumine alone 
tlie c|>och of searching and attaining, or, let us name the 
epoch thus: the epoch of attention, of wooing. No, this 
epoch, according to the present stale of things, is only the 
morning star, gentle, beautiful, bnt the harbinger of a day 
which has incomparably more light and warmth than its 
harbinger ; a light and wartnih, and parlicnlarly a wai-mth, 
which grow more and more even beyond the noon, and still 
keeps growing. It used to be different. After the loving 
pair were united, quickly the poetry of love vanished. Now, 
among those whom we call the people of the present, it is 
quite different. They, after being united by love, become 
brightened anil warmed more and more by the poetry of it the 
longer tbey live together, until late evening, when the care of 
gi-owing children may partially divert their thoughts from 
themselves. Then care is more sweet than pei'sonal enjoy- 
ment ; it becomes more absorbing, )jut till that lime it keeps 
on growing. What people used to know as honeymoons, 
the people of the present generation keep for long yeara. 

Why is this so? Tliis is a secret; I may tell you though. 
It is a grand secret ; it is good to avail oneself of it, and it 
does not take great skill to do so. All that is required is a 
pure heart and an honest soul, and the present idea of the 
rights of a human being with regard to the freedom of tbo 
one with whom you live. That is all. There is no further 
secret about it. Look upon your wife as you looked upon 
your bride; know that she has the right to tell you any 
moment, " I am dissatisfied with you; leave me." Look 
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ujwn her so, and n'ma yeATa after your vtarriage she will 
iuspire in yon the aama |)oelicul feeling as nhe did when ehe 
waa a bride — uo, more poetical, more ideal, in the proper 
seuse of the word. AiAnowledge her libertj- as openly and 
formally and without any circumlocutions, just aa you 
acknowledge the freedom of your friends, to feel or not 
to feel friendship towards you, and tlien iu ten years, in 
twenty years, after your wedding, you will be as much in 
love with her as wbeu you were a bridegroom. So live hus- 
bands and wives of the new dispensation. It is much to be 
desired. And for that very reason, that they are honest 
towards each other, they love each other ten years after 
marriage more warmly and poetically than on the wedding- 
day, anil just lor the very reason that during these teu yeais 
neither lie nor she gave each other a dissembling kiss or 
said one hypocritical word. "A lie has never passed his 
lips," was said about somebody in a certain liook ; " There la 
no hypocrisy in his heart " was said about somebody, maybe 
in the very same book. They read tlie book and thiuk, 
"What a wonderful mora! height is ascjibod to him 1 " 
When they wrote the hook they thought, "Here we are 
describing a man who will fill every one with surprise." 
They know not who. wrote the book, do not realize who is 
going to read it; but the people of the new dispensation 
do not receive among the number of their ocqiiaiiitances 
anybody who docs not possess such a. sonl, and they have no 
lack of such a soul, and they have no lack of such acquaint- 
ance, and they look ui>oii their acquaintances as nothing 
more than people of the new dispensation, good, but ordi- 
nary people. 

One thing calls for pity : at the present time, to every one 
man of the new dispensation there are a dozen or more 
antediluvians. This, however, is naturiil. In an antediluvian 
world you expect au antediluvian population. 



XIV. 

" And bo here we have been living together three years " 
(before, it used to be said a year, two years, and later it will 
be said four years, and so on), "and yet we are still like 
lovers, who see each other rarely and secretly. Where did 
people get the idea that love grows weak, when there is 
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nothing to biodcr people fram belonging wholly to each 
other? These people did not know tine love. They felt 
only an erotic Belftshnees, or au erotic fancy. Real love 
begina only when people begin to live together." 

"Do yon nof'ce that in mo?" 

" I notice in you something that is macL more intereeting. 
In three years you will forget that you have studied medicine, 
and in thi-ee years you will forget to read, and from all your 
senses, which are needful for intellectual life, yon will use 
only one, — that of sight ; and sight, too, will forget to see 
anything else but me." 

Such coDvei-aations do not last long, and are not frequent ; 
but Btill, occasionally, they have such conversations. 

" Yea, it grows stronger evei-y year." 

"lu the nature of man does attachment grow weaker? 
does it fail to be developed by time? When does friendship 
become sti'onger and fli'mer? in a week, or a year, or twenty 
yeai-s after it began ? It ia only neceasary that people should 
choose the right friends ; that they should l)e suited to each 
other," 

These conveisations take place, but they are not frequent. 
They are brief, and not frequent. In fact, what reason 
have they to talk about this subject very often? 

But this kind come oftener and last longer : — 

" Sasha, how greatly your love supports me ! Through it 
I am becoming independent j I am getting rid of all depend- 
ence upon anybody, even upon you. But what has my love 
brought to you ? " 

"For me? not less than for you! It is a constant, 
powerful, healthy stimulus of the nei-ves ; it esseutially 
develops the nervous system !" ("Coarse materialism!" 
declare the sapient readier and I tc^ether.) "And there- 
fore the intellectual and monil strength grow in me from my 
love." 

"Yea, Sasha, 1 hear from everybody — I myself am a 
bad witness in the case; my eyes are blinded — but every- 
body seea the same thing ; your eyes are growing brighter, 
your views become clearer and keener." 

"Vi^rotchka, why should I praise or not praise myself 
before you? We are one. But this must really be reflected 
in the eyes. My mind has become far stronger ; when I make 
conclusions from observotiona, or a general examination of 
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the fat'ts, I finish now in an hour what nsed to take me 
eeveial honre. And I can grasp with my mind many mofe 
faSts tfaaD before, and the conclusions draocn from them are 
broader and fuller. Vi^rotehka, if I had the slightest germ 
of genius with this feeling, I should become a great genins. 
If I had been endowed by nature with the power of creating 
something new in science, with this feeling 1 should have the 
power of reorganizing science. But 1 was born merely to 
be a rough laborer, a swarthy little toiler, who works over 
httle special questions. Such I was before I knew you ; 
now yon koow I am different. More is expected of me ; it 
is snpposed that I am going to reorganize the most impoitant 
branch of science, the whole teaching about the functions of 
the nei-voue system ; and I feel that I am going to fulfil this 
expectation. At the age of twenty-four a man's views are 
wider and bolder and more original, than when he reaches 
the age of twenty-utne, and the same is true at the age of 
tbrrty and tliiily-lwo, and so on ; but then it was not tme of 
me as it is now, and I feel that I am still pi-ogressing, while 
without yon I should long ago have ceased to grow. Yes, 
and I did cease to grow the last two or three years before 
we began to live together. You brought back to me the 
freshness of my early youth, the power of going vastly 
fui'ther than where I should have stopped, if it had not been 
for yon. And the enei^y of work, Vi^rotchka, does that 
signify little ! An immense stimulus of strength is brought 
into labor when your whole life is so inclined. You know 
how the enei^' of intellectual labor is simulated by a glass 
of coffee ; what they afford others for an hour after, which 
follows a reaction proportionate to these outward and transit 
tory stimuli, this I find constantly ; my nerves are con- 
stantly attuned to finer, more vital energies." ("Again 
coarse materialism ! " we remark, etc.) 

These conversations are more frequent and longer. 

" He who has not experienced how love stimulates all the 
powers of a man knows not what real love is." 

"Love consists in elevating others, and in being elevated." 

" He who has no stimulus to activity without it finds such 
stimulus in love; and if a man has a stimulus, love gives 
him strength to use it to advantage." 

" Only he loves who helps a lovely woman to rbe to inde- 
pendence." 
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"Only be loves whose miud grova brighter and banda 
gtow Bti'ODger from love." 

And the followiog convereations are very freqaent: — 

" My dear, 1 am reading Boceaccio now " (" What immo- 
rality ! " we remark with the sapient reader — "a woman read- 
ing Boccaccio ; only be and I have a right to read it." But I, 
apart from him, also make this remark, " A woman will bear 
more veiled nastiness from the sapient reader Id five minutes 
than she will find in all Boccaccio, and she will not hear from 
Iiim a single fresh, bright, pui-e thought, while Boccaccio has 
hosts of them ! ") ; " you are right, my dear ; he has great tal- 
ent. Some of his stories I think can be put in the same 
rank with the best of Shakespeare's dramas, from their depth 
and keenness of psycholt^cal analysis." 

" But how do you like the comi(»d stories, in which be ie 
so unceremonious?" 

'^ Some of them are amusing, but for the most part tbey 
are dull, like any other coarse farce." 

" But that may be forgiven him, for he lived five hundred 
^ears before iia ; what seems to us too vile, too cheap, was 
not then considered out of the way." 

" Just as all our habits and all our style will seem dirty to 
tliose who will live much less than five bundrrd years after us — 
but this is not interesting. 1 was speaking about those splendid 
stories of his in which he seriously pictures a passionate, lofty 
love. In those more than in others hts talent lies ; but this is 
what I wanted to say, Sasha : he draws very admii-able and 
powerful pictures of love, but I should judge that he did not 
understand that tenderness of love which we see nowadays. 
Love was not felt at tliat time so keenly, though they say 
that was the period when love was most fnlly enjoyed. No, 
bow could it be? They did not enjoy it half so deeply as 
we do. Their feelings were too superflcia'. ; their raptures 
were too feeble and too transitory." 

"The strength of sensation is proportionate to the depth 
of the oi^nism from which it takes its rise. If it is 
Stirred exclusively by an outward object, by an ontward 
motive, then it is transitory, and develops only one special 
side of its life. He who drinks only because ho is given a 
glass understands only very little the taste of wine ; it 
affords him very litUe pleasure. Enjoyment is vastly 
Stronger when its root is in the imagination ; but this is stiU 
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very weak ia comparison to irben the I'oot of the relations 
which are connected with tlie enjoyment finds its soil in the 
very depth of the moral life." 

" 1 am ver.v glad that I gave up before it was too late, 
that unprofitable way of living. It is true ; it is important 
for the circulation of t!ie blood not to be checked by any 
hindrances. But why after all should wc care if the com- 
plexion of the skin does become more tender? It must be 
BO. And how delighted we are at trifles 1 Trifles, but how 
you feel them in your feet ! The stocking must he put oq 
smooth, and should not be too light ; the seam gets in the 
proper place, and the hurt vanishes. 

" It does not pass so quick! I wore corsets only three 
years ; I gave them up before we were married. But it is a 
fact they still confine the waist too much even without 
corsets. Isn't it likely that this deformity will also pass like 
the pain in the foot? It is likely : even now it is going out 
of fashion somewhat ; it will pass. How glad I am ! What 
a horrible cut of dresses. It is full time that the Russian 
women lia^ better sense. Tlie di-ess ought to he wide from 
the very shouldei-s, just as the Greeks used to be dressed! 
How the cut of our dresses ruins our figures 1 But this liue 
is beginning to be uormal in me, and how glad I am ! " 

" How lovely you are, Vifirotchka ! " 
" How happy 1 am, Sasha ! " 

And sweet discnuraei, 
Lihe rivers of bliea 
Spreading and Sowing ; 
His smile and bis kiss ! i 



XV. 

VlfeRA PAVLOVNA'S FOURTH DREAM. 

Amd Vifira Pavlovna dreams a dream as though : — 
A voice familiar to her — oh, bow familiar to her I — 
afar, then nearer, neai'er. 

Wie hertiich kuchtet 

Mir die Natur 

Wie glSniet die Sonne 

WU lac/a die Fliir. 
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And Vi^ra Pavlovna s^ea that it is bo, absolutely so. • . . 
The cornfield ahiiies with goldea hues. The meadow is 
decked with flowers ; himdieds, thousands of bloseotns are 
waving on the copse encircling the meadow, and the forest 
which rises behind the copse j^rowti green, and whispers and 
gleams with flowers ; fragrance is wafted from the comfleld, 
from the meadow, from the copse, from the flowers that fill 
the forest. Little bii-ds are flying from twig to twig, and 
tliouBands of voices come fortli from the branches witii the 
fragrance ; and beyond the cornfield, the meadow, the copse, 
the forest, are other coi-nflelds shining in gold, other meadows 
decked with flowers, other copses thick with blossoms, sti'etch- 
ing away to the distant mountains covei'ed with forests, 
gleaming in the sun. and on their summite, here and there, 
bright, silvery, golden, purple, translucent clouds, changing 
and casting on the horizon their brilliant blue shadows ; the 
sun mounts on high ; it rejoices, and nature rejoices ; it poura 
forth light and warmth, fragrance and song, love and ten- 
derness, into the heart ; a song of joy and tenderness ponretb 
forth ; of love and goodness from the heart ; " Oh, earth ! 
oh, eun! ch, happiness! oh, joy! oh, love! oh, love so 
golden-beau tiful, like morning clouds on yonder heights 1 " 

"0 Eld"! OSimnel 
Oatackl OLnsll 
Lieb ! O Liebe, 
So ffolden SdiSn 
Wie itorgenwo/ken 
Au/jenen Hdha ! " 

"Now dost thou know me? Dost tbou know that I am 
beantifnl? But thou dost not know yet; none of yon yet 
know me in all my beanty. Look at the past, the present, 
and the future ! Listen and look : — 



At the foot of the mountain, at the edge of the forest, 
amid the blooming copse, surrounded by lofty trees, a palace 
is built. 

" I^et us go there." 

They go. they fly. 

A magniflcent festival. The wine is foaming in the 
glasses ; the eyes of the guests gleam bright. A iioiee and 
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a whispering undertone, laughter, and a secret, silent pre88- 
ing of bauds, and uow and then ft stealthy, inaudible kiss. — 
' ' A soug ! a song ! without soug joy is not complete 1 " And 
the poet rises. His face and niiud are lighted by inspira- 
tion ; nature whispers to her secrets ; history reveals her sig- 
nifioance ; and the life of thousands of years pusses by in his 
soug like a series of pictures. 

1. 

The poet's words resound, and a picture appears. 

The tents of nomads. Around the tents arc grazing sheep, 
hnrses, camels. Afar lies the forest, olives, aud flg-treos. 
Still further, further, at the edge of the horizon, towards the 
north-west, is a double chain of lofty mountains. The sum- 
mits of the mountains are covered with snow ; their slopes 
are covered with cedars. But tbe shepherds are straighter 
than the cediu-s ; their wives are straighter than the patm- 
trees, and their days are free from care in this soft, .idle 
existence. They have one concern, — love ; alt their lives 
pass, day by day, in caiesses and songs of love. 

" Ko," says the shining one; "this is not about me; I 
did not exist then. Yonder woman was a slave. Where 
there is no equality I am not found. That tsaritsa was 
Astarte. Lo, there she is ! " 

A beautiful woman. On her hands and feet are heavy 
golden bracelets ; a heavy necklace of pearls and corals with 
golden links upon her neck. Her hair is moistened with 
myn-h. Her face betrays sensuality aud servility. Her eyes 
are full of voluptuousness and insipidity. 

" Be obedient to thy lord ; sweeten his idleness during the 
intei-vals of bis forays; thou must love bini because lie 
bought thee ; and if thou dost not love him, he will kill thee," 
says she to a, woman who lies before hei' in the dust. 

" Thou seest that it is not I," says the beauty. 



Again resound the inspired words of the poet. A new 
picture arises : — 

A city. At the distance, towards the north and east, are 
the mountains; towaiils the east and south, and Airther to 
the west, the sea. A wonderful city. The houses tbcro ar9 
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small, mean in their outward show. But how many wonOcr- 
ful temples ara there ! cspeojally on the hill, where the steps, 
with gates of wondrous grandeur, lead. The whole heiglit 
is filled with temitles and public edifices, any one of which 
Blone would now be snfflcieiit to increase the glory- and fame 
of the finest of oar capitals. Thousands of statues decorate 
these temples and the city everywliei-e, — statues, one of 
which alone would be sutHcient to make the museum where 
it was placed the first museum of the world. And how beau- 
tiM tlic people are, as they c-ome crowdiug into the squares, 
iuU) the streets ! Each of these young youths, each of these 
young girls, (Ktuld servo as a model for a Btn.tue. Indeed, it 
ia an active, lively, joyous people, a people whose life is 
bright and beautiful. These houses, whith nrc not lusuiious 
to look upon, what riches of beauty and lofty power of en- 
joyment they show within ! With everything of furnishing 
or household ware one might fall in love. And all these 
people are so beautiful ; they have such solid underetanding 
of beauty; they live for love; they serve the beautiful. 
Here comes an exile back to the city whose power lie de- 
stroyed; he returns to rule, and all know it. Why is not 
one band raised against him? On the chariot with him goes 
a woman of marvellous beauty, even in a city of beautiful 
women, pointing him to the people, begging the people to 
accept him, assuriug the people that she supports him. And 
bowing tow before her beauty, the people entrust their fate 
to PeisistratoB, their favorite. Here is a court ; the judges 
are stern old men, — the people may be drawn away, but 
they yield not to impulses. The Areopagos is famous for 
its merciless severity, by its implacable honesty. Gods and 
goddesses came beforo it to ask decision in their cases. And 
here a woman must appear before them, whom all consider 
guilty of horrible crimes; she must die, the destroyer of 
Athens ; each of the judges has already decided in his soul ; 
Aspasia appears before them, she who is doomed, and they 
all kneel down before her on the earth, and they say, "Thou 
shall not Ive judged. Thou art too beautiful. Isn't this the 
kingdom of beauty ? isn't this the kingdom of love ? " 

" No," says the radiant one ; " at that time I was not in 
existence. They bowed to a woman, but they did not con- 
sider her their equal. They subjected themselves to her 
only as to a source of enjoyment; human dignity they did 
not acknowledge in her. Where respect to a woman is not 
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the Bame as to man, I am not to be found. That tsaritsa 
was called Aphrodite. Hero she is," 

That taaritsa has no adorumeDts whatsoever. She ia'so 
beautiful that her admirera did not wish her to wear any 
dress. Her wonderful lines must not be hidden from do- 
lighted ejes. 

What does she say to a woman who is alnioat as beautiful 
as abe ia, who throws frankincense upon her altara? 

" Be a source of enjoyment for mankind. He is tliy 
master. Thou livest not for thyself, but for him." 

And in her ojea there is only the teudei-nees of physical 
enjoyment. Her bearing ia haughty ; in her face there is 
pride, but pride only iu itS'phvaical beauty. And to what a 
life a woman was doomed during her reign ! Man locked 
hia wife in the gyneeium, so that no one but him, her master, 
might enjoy her beauty, which belonged to him alone. She 
had no liberty. There were otiier women who called them- 
selves free, but they sold the enjoyment of their beauty, 
they Bold their liberty. No, they had no liberty. This 
taaritsa was half a alave. Where there is no liberty there 
is no bappineas, there I am not found. 



Again reaonnd the poet's words. A new picture ap- 
pears ; — 

Before the castle, an arena. Around is an amphitheatre, 
with a shining host of spectators. On the arena are knights. 
Over the arena, on the balcony of the castle, sits a maiden. 
She has her scarf in her hands. Whosoever conquers shall 
get the scarf and the kisa of her hand. The knights fight to 
tlte death. To^enhurg ia victorious. " Knight, I love 
thee like a sister. Ask no other sort of love. My heart 
does not beat faster when you come ; it beats not faster 
when you ilepart. My fate is decided" aaya he, and de- 
parts for Palestine. And throughout all Christendom the 
glory of his doughty deeds is spread. But he cannot live 
without seeing the tsaritsa of his soul. He returns; he has 
not found forgetfulness in battles. "Do not rap at the 
door, O knight ; she is now in the nunnery." He builds for 
himself a little hut, from the window of which, unseen by 
her, he can see her when she opens the window of her cell. 
And all hie life if one longing for her to appear at the win* 
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dow, beautiful as the sun. He has no other life than to see 
the Isftiitsa of his eoul. Tliere wa& no other life in hfe, for 
life woe dead in iiim ; and as life was ebbing away, he sat 
still at the window of liis hut and thought one thought alone, 
"Shall I ever see hor again?" 

" This is not all about me," says the i-adiant one. " He 
loved her as long as he did oot touch her. If she had 
become bis wife, she would have become his slave ; she would 
have been obliged to tremble b(.>fore bim ; he would have 
locked her np ; he would have ceased to love her. He would 
have gane out hunting ; he would have gone to the war ; he 
would have caroused with Lis comrades ; he would liave 
seduced the daughters of his vassals ; his wife would hnve 
been cast aside, locked up, despised. When once a man 
had enjoyed a woman, then he ceased to love her from that 
time forth. No, I was not there, tlien. That taaiitsa was 
called ' Chastity,' Here she is." 

Modest, humble, tender, beautiful, — more beautiful than 
Astarte ; more beautiful than Aphrodite herself, but melan- 
choly, gloomy, sorioivful. Before her they bowed their 
knees ; they briug her bouquets of roses. She says ; 
" My aoui is sad with deatldy sorrow, A dagger is 
plunged into my heart. Be ye also sorrowful. Ye arc 
unfortunate. The earth is a vale of sori-ow." 

" No, no 1 I was not in existence then," Bays the radiant 



" No, those tsaritsas did not resemble me. They are all 
still reigning, but the kingdoms are crumbling. With the 
birth of each of them the reign of her predecessor began to 
crumble. I was born only when the kingdom of the last 
b^an to crumble. And siuce I was born, their kingdom 
began to crumble more rapidly; and soon they will vanish 
entirely ; the successor of each could not take the place left 
by the others, since the others still existed. I shall take thci 
place of all of them; they shall vanish ; I shall remain the 
mistress of the world. But they had to reign before me ; 
without their reign, mine could not come. 

" People used to be like beasts. They ceased to be like 
beasts when man liegan to value the beauty of woman. But 
woman's physical strength is less than man's ; and nun tiien 
was rude. Everything then was decided by strength. Man 
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took nnto himself that wife, whose beauty he began to valne. 
She became his property, his chattel. That was Aatarte's 
reign. 

" When he became further developed, be began to value 
her beauty more than before, and he began to worship her 
beaaty. But her conscience was not yet developed. He 
valued in her only beauty. She could get her ideas from 
him alone. He said he only was a mau, while she was not. 
She saw in herself only a beautiful, beautiful object, belong- 
ing to him; she did not look upon her as belonging to 
humanity. That was the reign of Aphrodite. 

"But here the cooBciousnesit that she, too, was a human 
being, began to awake in her. What grief must have seized 
her at the very faintest appearance of this thought, that she 
was an independent human being ! For she was not recog- 
nized as such. A mau did not want her in any other rela- 
tion than that of slave. And she said, ' I do not want to . 
be your friend on this condition.' Then his passion com- 
pelled him to implore her and to humiliate himself, and he 
forgot that he did not look upon her as a human being, and 
he loved her, the resistant, the unapproachable, the virtuous 
maiden. But as soon as she put trust in bis prayers, as soon 
as he touched her, — woe to her ! She was in his clutches ; 
his hands were stronger than hci' hands, and he made her his 
slave, and despised her. Woe to herl This was the sor- 
rowful reign of the virgin. 

"But i^es post: my sister — dost thou know her? The 
one that before I appeai-ed, did her work for thee. She 
always existed, she was before all, she was in existence as 
soon as man camo upon earth, and she always worked un- 
tiringly. Hard was her task, slow her success, but she 
worked, worked, and her success increased. Man became 
more rational, woman more and more firmly recognized her 
equality with man, and the time came when I was born. 

" This was not long ^o ; Oh, far from long ago. Do you 
know who first recognized that I was born, and told it to 
others? It was Rousseau, in his ' Nouvelle Eloise,' From 
it, fix>m him, people for the fii'st time heard of me. 

" Since then my kingdom has been spreading. But I am 
not yet tsaritsa over many. But it spreads rapidly, and yon 
cau foresee the time when I shall i-clgn over all the earth. 
Only then people will perfeertly appreciate how beautiful I 
am. Now, those who acknowledge my power, are not yet 
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able to obey my will. They are girt abont by a tbrong op 
poeed to all my will. Tbe tliroDg would tear tbein in pieces, 
would poison their lives, if they confessed aad fulfilled my 
will. Aod I must have bappiDeas ; 1 desire that there should 
be no Buffering, and I t«ll them, ' Don't do that which will 
briDg torment upon you ; fulfil my will only eo far aa it will 
not cause yourselves harm.' " 

" But can 1 know thee perfectJy? " 

" Yes, thou canst. Thy position is very fortunate. Thou 
hast naught to fear. Thou canst do whatsoe'er thou pleas- 
est ; and if thou wishest to know all my will, from my will 
no harm will come to Ihee : tfaou must not desire, and tbon 
wilt not desire, anything on account of which ignoi'ant pe0|)le 
may torment thee. Thou ail now |)erfectly content with 
what thou hast. Thou dost not desire, and tbou wilt not 
desire, anything or anybody else. I can declare myself to 
thee entirely," 

" Reveal to me thy name ; tbou hast told me the names of 
the former tsaritsas, but thy owu name tbou bast never 
declared to me." 

" Dost thou want me to tell thee my name? Look at me, 
hearken to me." 



" Look at me, bearken to me I Doat tbon recognize my 
voice ? Dost tbou know my face ? Hast thou ever seen my 
face?" 

No; she had never seen ber face, bad ne'er seen it in her 
life. Yet bow did it scorn to her as thou<;b she bad seen it? 
It is a year since she was speaking witli bim, since he looked 
npon ber, kissed her, and now sbe sees her so often, this 
radiant beauty : and the radiant one does not bide from her, 
neither does slie hide from bim ; she appears to her in all 
her radiant beauty. 

" No, I haie never seen tbee ; I have never seen thy face : 
tliou didst appear to me; Isawthee; but tbon wert girt with 
brightness. I could uot see tbee ; I only saw that tbon wert 
more beantiAil than all. Thy voice, I hear it, but 1 bear 
only that thy voice is more beautiful than all." 

" Look; for thy sake at this moment, I shall diminisb the 
brightness of my aui'eole, and my voice shall sound for thee 
at this moment without the enchanting power which I al- 
ways lend to it; for one motnent 1 cease to be a tsaritaa. 
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Hast thon seen? hast thon hcaid? bast thon leametl? That 
' wiU suffice ; again am I Isaritea, aod tsaritsa I shall be for 
all time to come." 

She was again girt about with the ineffable brightnesB of 
her halo, and again her voice is inexpressibly intoxicating. 
But for that moment when she ceased to be the tsaritsa, so 
SB to declare herself unto thee, was it really so? Did Vifra 
Pavlovna really see this conntenance ? really hear this voice ? 

"Yes," says the tsarita, "thou hast wanted to know who 
I ara ; now thou knowest. Thou bast wanted to bear my 
name ; I have no name different fi-om the one to wliom I 
appear ; my name is her name. Thou host seen who I am. 
Ko, tliere is nothing loftier tiian man ; there is notliing loftier 
than woman. I am the one to whom I appear, who loves 
and is loved." 

Yes, Vi^ra Pavlovna saw. It was herself ; it was herself, 
but a goddess. The goddess' countenance is her own coun- 
tenance, her living countenance, the features of which are so 
far from perfection ; every day she sees more than one face 
more beautiful than hers. This was her own face, kindled with 
the brightness of love ; more beautiful than all ideals left to 
ua by sculptors of the ancient time, and by the great arttsU 
of the great age of art. Yes, it is she herself, but kindled 
by the brightness of life ; it ia she, more beautiful than whom 
are hundreds of faces in Petersburg, which is so poor in 
beauty. She is moi-e beautiful than the Aphrodite of the 
Louvre, more l>eautiful than all the beauties of the past. 

" Thou aeest thyself in the mirror just as thou art without 
me. In me thou seest thyself just as the one who loves tbce, 
sees thee. For his sake thou and I art one ; for him there 
is no one more beautiful tlian thou ; for bim all ideals grow 
obscure in thy presence. Is it not so ? " 

"Yes! oh, yesi" 



"Now, thou knowest who I am; know what I am. I 
bave all the enjoyment of sense which Astarlc had ; she is 
the original mother* of all of the rest of us taaritsas who suc- 
ceeded her. I have the rapture at the sight of beauty no less 
than Aphrodite had ; I have the reverence for purity wbicb 
'Chastity' [Ktssessed. 

< Sodonatclidiaata. 
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" But in me it is not as it was io them, but fuller, lortier, 
keener. Tlie viitue possessed by 'Chastity' is combined in* 
me with the quality which distinguished Astarte and that 
which distinguished Aplirodite. And while I combine in tne 
these other powers, each of them becomes greater and better 
from the union. But more, far more iiower is given to each 
of these qualities by that new power wliirli I have, and which 
none of the former tsaritsos had. This new power in me 
serves to distinguish mo from tbem, — the equal rights of 
those who love, equality in the relations between them as 
men, — and from this new power it comes that tlierc is far 
more beauty in me than in tlicm. 

" When a man recognizes the equal rights of a woman with 
himself, he ceasps to rt^rd her as his personal |iropcrty. 
Then she loves him as he loves her, only because she wanta 
to love ; but if she does not want to love, be has no right 
over her, as she has none over him. Therefore in me is 
freedom. 

"Aside from equal rights and freedom, all that in me, 
which was also jTOSBessed by the foimer tsaritsas, gets a new 
character, a loftier charm, a charm which had not been known 
until I appeared, and in comparison with which all else which 
was known till I came is notJiing. 

"Till I appeared, people had no idea of perfect enjoy- 
ment of freedom, because, without free inclinations on both 
sides, no one who loves can have a keen rapture. Till 
I appeared, people had no idea of tlie full enjoyment in the 
contemplation of beauty, l>ecauBe if beauty is revealed not 
by a free inclination, there can be no keen rapture in its 
contemplation. Without free inclination, both enjoyment and 
rapture are dull, in comparison with what they are in me. 
My chastity is purer than that 'Chastity' which spoke only 
of the purity of the liody ; I possess purity of heart. I am 
free, because there is no deceit in me, no hypocrisy. I shall 
say not a word which does not express what I feel ; I shall 
give no kiss which is not from tlic lieart. But all that wliich 
is new in me, which gives a loftier charm to nil that was in 
the former tsaritsas, that in itself constitutes in me a charm 
which is loftier than all else. A master is embarrassed before 
his servant; a servant before his master. Only in the pres- 
ence of his equals is a man entirely at liis ease. Witli a 
lower nature one feels dull ; only with an equal is there hap- 
piness. Therefore, till I appeared, man did not know full 
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happiaesa or love. All that he felt before 1 came is not 
wortby of being called happiness ; it was only a momentary 
excitement. Aad woman ! how pitiful woman was before I 
appeared ! She was then an abject, seri'ile person. She 
•was in fear; until I came, she knew too little what love is. 
Where there is fear there can be no love. 

" Therefore, if you want to express in one word what I 
am, this word is "Equal Rights."' Without it enjoyment of 
the body, delight in beauty, are tedious, gloomy, wretched ; 
withoat it there is no purity of heart, ; there is fallacious pur- 
ity of body. From it, as from equality, originates my free- 
dom, without which I were not. 

" I have told all things to thee, and thon canst tell them 
to others, all things that I am now. But my kingdom now 
is small. I must guai-d those who are under my allegiance 
from the slander of those who do not know me ; 1 cannot yet 
express all my will to all people, to all men. I shall express 
it to all, when my kingdom shall embrace all men, when all 
men shall be beautiful in body and pure in heart. 1'hen I 
shall show them all my beauty. But thou ! thy fate is si>e- 
cially fortunate. I shall not disturb thee, I shall not harm 
thee, by telling thee what I shall be when not a few, as now, 
hut all, shall be worthy of recognizing me as their tsaritsa. 
To thee alone I shall tell the secrets of my fortune. Swear 
that thou will be silent, and listen." 



" Oh, my love ! now I know all thy will. I know that it 
will come to pass, but how will it come to pass? How will 
people live then? 

" I by myself cannot tell thee that. For this I nnst have 
the aid of my older sister, the one who appeared to thee long 
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I^^:o. She is my mistress and my servant. I can only bn 
what she makes me; but sbe is working forme. Sister, come 
to my aid." 

The sister of her Bisters, the bride of her bridegrooms. 
"Good moruJDg, sister," she says to the tsaritsa. "Tbou, 
too, art here, sister?" she says to Vi^i'a Pavlovno. " Thoii 
wishest to see how men are going to live when this adopted 
Isnritsa of mine shall reign over all. Behold 1 " 

An edifice; an enormous, enormous edifice, such as can 
be seen only in the largest capitals — or, no, at the present 
time there is none such in the world. It stands amid fields 
of grain, meadows, gardens, and groves. The fields of 
grain — this is our grain — they are not such as we have 
now, but rich, rich, abundant, abundant. Is it wheat? 
Who ever saw such heads? Who ever saw such grain? 
Only in forcing-houses is it possible to make such heads 
of wheat, such royal grain ! Tlie meadows are our mead- 
ows; but such flowers as these are now found only in 
flower-gardens. Orchards are full of lemon-trees, oranges, 
peaclies, and apricots. How can they grow in the open air? 
O yes, there are columns around them ; tliey are opened in 
summer ; yes, t^ese orangeries are opened for the summer. 
Groves; these are our groves — oak and linden, maple and 
elm ; yes, just the same groves as now. Very great care 
is taken of them. There are sickly trees among them, but 
the gi'oves are the same : Ihey are the same trees as now. 
But this edifice! what is it? what stvlc of architecture? 
There is nothing like it now ; no, but there is one that (wints 
toward it, — the palace which stands on Sydenham Hill, built 
of casMron and glass — cast-iron and glass, and tliat is all. 
Ho, not all ; that is only the integument of an edifice, — the 
outside walls. But inside of this palace is a real house, a tre- 
mendous honse ! This integument of castriron and glass only 
covers It as by a sheath ; it forms around it wide galleries on 
all the floors. How simple is the arcliitectiire of the inward 
lionse ! What narrow spaces between the windows ! and the 
windows are huge and lofty, the whole height from floor to 
floor ; its stone walls, like rows of pilasters, forming the frame 
for the windows which open out into the galleries. But what 
floors and ceilings these are! What are these doors and 
window-frames made of ? What is it? Silver? Platinum? 
And the furniture is almost ali of the same metal ; wooden 
fui-niture is little more than a caprice here — only for the sake 
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of variety. But what are all the rest of the furniture, the 
cctliDgs and floors, made of? "T17 tomove this chair," says 
the elder sister. "This metallio furuiture is ]ight«r than ours 
made of nalnnt. But what is this metal? AJch! I know 
DOW. Sasha showed me a little boai-d lilte this ; It was li^lit, 
like glass ; and now eai'-rings and brooches are made out of it. 
' '^'es, Sasha said that sooner or later aluminum would talce the 
place of wood, or maybe even of stone. But how rich every- 
thing is I Everywhere is aluminum and aluminum, and alt 
the spaces betncen the windows are adorned bv large mir- 
rors. Aud what oarjwts on tlie floors ! Here in this parlor 
half of the floor is liaro, and so you can see that it is made of 
aluminum. Ilere you see that it is unpolished, lest it should 
be too slippery. Here children are playing, and togetlier 
with them their ciders ; and here in this other hall the floor 
b also bare, for the dancers. And everywhere are trapieal 
trees and flowera ; the whole house is a large winter garden." 

But who lives in this bouse which is more mfwjnificent than 
palaces? " Here live many, very many. Come, we will see." 
They go to the balcony which eorrcsixtuds with the upper 
floor of the gallery. How is it that Vi^ra Pavlovna did not 
notice it before? On these fields groups of people are scat- 
tered ; men and women everywhere, young folks and old to- 
gether ; but the majority are young ; a few old men, still less 
old women ; there are more children than old men, but still 
few. Mora than half the children are indoors, attending to 
the housework. They do almost everything in the house ; 
they like it veiy much. There are a few old women with 
them ; but there are few old men and old women here, be- 
cause here they gi-ow old very late. " Hei-e is a healthful 
aad peaceful life ; it preserves the freshness." 

The groups which are working in the fields are almost all 
singing. What work are they doing? Akk, it is harvest- 
time. They are getting in the grain. How quick the work 
goes on ! But how can it help going on quickly, and how 
can they help singing? Almost all the work is done by ma- 
chines, which are reaping and binding the sheaves, and car- 
rying them away. The men have scarcely more to do thaiT 
look on, drive and manage the machines, an<l how well every- 
thing is arranged for themselves ! It is a hot day, but they 
of course don't mind it. Over that part of the field where 
tbcy are working is stretched a huge awning ; as the work 
advances, this also moves. What a fine shadow Uiey have 
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manufactured! Iloir can thoj help working quickly and 
gayiy? How cau they help siuging? In such a way I too 
would hccome a harvest hand. Aud all soogs, ail songs, — 
unfamiliar ones, new ones ; and hero they have remembered 
ours also : I know it : — 

"We shall live with thee like nobles; 
All these people are onr frienda; 

Whfttaoo'er thy aonl desirelh, 
We ihM all attain our ends." > 

But here the work U done, and all go to the edifice. 
" Let us again go into the ball ; let us see how they will 
dine," says the elder sister. They enter the very largest of 
the mighty halls. Half of it is occupied with tables ; tho 
tables are already laid — how many of them there are ! How 
many people are going to dine here ! Yes, a thousand or 
more: not all are, for thoae who please dine privately." 
The old women, the old men, and tlie children who did not 
go out into the field got all this ready. "To cook the 
meals, to keep the house in order, to clean the rooms, this is 
very easy work for other hands," says the other sister. 
" Those who are not able to do anything else must do this." 

What mii^nificent dishes! All of aluminum and glass. 
On the middle aisle are vases of flowers. The dishes aro 
already on the table ; the workingraen have come ; all sit 
down at the table, both they and those who got ready the 
dinner. But who will be the waiters? "When? At 
dinner-time? Why? There are only five courses; those 
which must be kept hot are placed where they will not get 
cold. Do you see these recesses? These are pans filled 
with boiling water," says the elder sister. "You live 
comfortably, yon like a good table ; do you often have such 
a dinner as this?" " Severn 1 times a year. This is an 
every-day dinner with these people ; whoever pleases has a 
better one, with whatever he may prefer. But then a differ- 
ent account is kept, and whoever does not ask for anything 
beyond what the rest have, no special account is kept, and 
all is arianged this way: all which the whole company 
can afford to enjoy is given without special accounts, but 
for every special thing or luxury a special account is kept." 

'LlterKU;: We fhsll Itve wllh thee Itke pauH (rotlnh lords) : then peoptoai* 
rrieodB t^ lu: wbUever tfl tby h)dI it pleasiuit I ihall altaio U aJl wiUi Umn. 
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"Are these really our people? Is this really oar country? 
I heard their soug ; they speak Russian." 

"Yes, you see not far from here is a river — it is the 
Oka ; these people betoDg to us ; for when I am with yoa 
I am a Russian ! " 

" Did you bring abont all this? " 

"All this was done for my sake, and I gave the inspira- 
tion for the accomplisliuicnt of it ; I inspired the completion 
of it, but she, my older sister, is doing this. She is a 
worker, but I only enjoy tlie fruits of her work." 

" And will all people live tliis way?" 

" Yes," replied the elder sister. "For all an everlasting 
spring and summer, an everlasting joy ! But we have shown 
you only the end of ray half-day — the work and the begin- 
ning of their indoor life ; now we see them in the evening, 
a little later." 



"The flowers have wilted, and the leaves begin to fall from 
the trees ; the picture grows gloomy ; it would be too melan- 
choly to look upon ; here it would be gloomy to live," says 
the elder sister. " I do not like it. The halls are deserted ; 
there is no one in the fields," says the elder sister. '.' I have 
sri-angcd this according to my sister, the tsaritsn's desire." 

" Is the palace really deserted?" 

" Yes, it is cold and damp here. Hei-o, out of two thou- 
sand people, only ten or twenty of those originals for whom 
it seemed a pleasant variety to remain here for the present, 
in this solitude, in seclusion, to look at the northern autumn. 
After some time during the winter there will be constant 
change : small parlies will come — lovers of winter spoi-ts — 
to spend several days here in winter fashion." 

" But where are they now? " 

" Eve ly where that ia warm and comfortable," says the 
elder sister. " In summer when there is much work here 
and it is pleasant, mauy different guests come here from the 
south ; we were in the house wheu the whole company con- 
sisted of guests like you ; but a good mauy houses are built 
for the guests in other places ; and the guests belonging to 
different nations and the housekeepers live t^cther, each 
one selecting the company which best pleases him. But 
while taking a good many gnests in summer as helpers in 
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the work, ;oa, yourself, during seven or eight bad months of 
your jear, leave (or the south wherever you please, Bnt 
yon have in the eouth a special portion where tliO maiii 
portion of you live. That part 13 c;iUeiJ New Russia." 

" Is that Odessa and Kherson?" 

"That is in your time; but hehold where the New 
Rnasia is." 

Mountains clad in gardens ; amid the mountains narrow 
ravines, wide valleys. " These mountains ased to be naked 
crags," says the elder sister. " Now they are covered with 
a thick layer of earth, auil often amid the garden grow copses 
of lofty trees, beneath which, on the damp hollows, are planta- 
tions of coffee-trees ; higher up, date-palms, fig-treea, vine- 
yards mingled with plantations of sugarcane ; in the fields 
grow wheat, but theic is more of rice." 

"What land is this?" 

" Let us for a moment rise a little higher, and you shall 
see that it is boundless." Far to the northwest ore wide 
rivers, which unite and flow towards those eastern and 
southern places from which Vi6ia Pavlovna is looking. 
Farther, in that same southeasterly direction, she sees long, 
wide bays ; on the south the land stretches far away between 
these bays, and the long, narrow sea which forms its western 
boundary. Between the nari'ow bays and the sea, which 
opens out towai-ds the west is a nari-ow isthmus. " But we 
are in the centre of the desert," says the astonished Vi^ra 

" Yea, the centre of what used to be a desert, but now, 
as you see, everythhig has been changed, all the space from 
the Green River on the northeast has been turned into a fer- 
tile land, just as it was in olden times ; and again it has be- 
come that zone, extending to the north, which in olden times 
was said to ' overflow with milk and honey,' 

" We arc not very far, as you see, from the southern 
boundary of the cultivated land; the mountainous part of 
the peninsula remains, aa yet, a sandy, fruitlesa ateppe, such 
as, in your day, the whole peninsula uaed to be. Every 
year the people, you Russians, are pushing away the boun- 
dary of the desert to the south ; others are working in other 
lands ; all have aufflcient room, and enough to do to live 
comfortably and abundantly; yes, from the great north- 
eastern rivers. All the region towards the south, till you 
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come to the great peninsula, is green, and full of flowers; 
over tbfi whole I'egion stand huiU graod palaces, as in the 
north, three versts apart, like numberless, great chessmen 
on a mighty chessboard. Let us descend to one of them," 
savB the elder sister. 

The same kind of grand crystal house, but its columns are 
white. 

"They are made of aluminLtm," eaya the elder sister; 
" becanse it is hot here, and white becomes less heated in the 
sun ; it is somewhat dearer than cast-iron, but it is better 
suited to the climate." 

But besides, they have devised this plan : at a long dis- 
tance, around the crystal palace, are placed rows of lofty, 
thin pillara, and upon them, high over the palace, o^er the 
whole dvor, and for half a Verst around it is stretched a 
white awning. 

"It is kept ever moistened with water." says the elder 
sister; "you see from every column a little fountain rises 
higher than the awning, and scatters its drops around, and 
therefore it is comfortable to live here for the varying tem- 
perature to suit themselves." 

" But who likes heat and the bright southern sun ? " 

" You see at a distance there are tents and pavilions ; 
every one can live as he pleases : I lend the world, and I 
work with no other end in view." 

"So these cities remain for those who like cities?" 

" Sneh people are few. There are less towns than before 
— almost only those which on the best harbore are needed 
as centres of communication, and the interchange of com- 
modities with other centres of exchange. But these cities 
are latter and more beautiful than tlie former; people go 
there sometimes for recreation ; the greater part of tho in- 
habitants are all the time changing, and they I'emain there 
for work but a short time." 

"But who wants to live there constantly?" 

"They live just as you do in your Petersburgs, Parises, 
Loodons. Whose affair is that? Who is to interfere? IiCt 
everybody live as he pleases ; but the greatest majority, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred, live just as I and my sis- 
ter have showed you, because it is more pleasant, and more 
profitable to them. But go into the palace ; it is quite late j 
it ifi time to see them." 
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" But no, first I want to know how this happened." 

"What?" 

"Tbat a fruitless desert became a most fruitful land, where 
almost all of us spend two-thii-ds of our year." 

"How this happened? Is there anything miraculons in 
it? This happened not in the course of one year, not in 
ten; they have been bringing it about gradually. They 
bi'ought clay from north-east, from tiie shores of the great 
river ; from the north-west, from the shores of the gieat sea. 
They possess a great niimlier of such powerful machines: 
the clay solidified the sand ; they constructed canals ; they 
arranged for irrigation ; verdure made its appearance ; the at- 
mosphere became more moist ; the work went forward step by 
step, for many vers ts, but sometimesonlya veratayear.just as 
they are going towards the south ; is there anything miraculous 
in this? They only became intelligent; they used for their 
onD adviincement a great many powers and expedients 
which had been expended before without utility or directly 
for their injury. It is not in vain that I am laboring and 
teaching. It was only hard for people to learn what was 
useful ; they were in your time such savages, such ruflBans, 
such barbarians, such idiots, but I kept on teaching Ihem, 
teaching them; and as soon as they began to comprehend, 
then it was not hard to fulfil my teachings. I demand noth- 
ing difficult ; you know it. You are doing some for my 
sake iu my method, even now ; is it difficult? " 

" No."' 

" Of course not. Remember your shop, your sewing 
anion. Did you have great means? Did yon have more 
than others?" 

"No; what means did we have?" 

"And yet your seamstresses have tenfold more couven- 
i"nces, twenty-fold more happiness in life, and they expe- 
rience a hundred-fold less unpleasantness than others with 
such small means as you had. You yourself have proved 
that even in your time people can live veiy comfortably. It 
is only necessary to be reasonable, to make a good start, to 
know how to use your means to the best advantage." 

"Yes, yes, I know it." 

" Now go and see a little more carefully how these peo- 
ple are living some time after they began to understand what 
jou understood long ago." 
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10. 

Tliey enter a house ; again the same sort of enormoiia, 
magnificent parlors, A party is in progress, full of gayety 
and joy. It is three hours since sunset ; it is the very tide 
of joy. How bright the parlor is lighted! With what? 
DO candelabra are to be seen anywhere, nor gtis-jets. Akh t 
it is from here — in the rotunda of the hall is a great pane 
through which the light falls ; 'of course it must be such — 
just like snultght, wlute, bright, and soft ; this is the electric 
light.* There are a thousand people in the ball, but tliere is 
loom enough for thrice as many. " And the^e are thrice as 
many when they h.ive company," says the radiant one, 
" and 'sometimes even more." 

" What is it? Is it not a ball? Is it a mere every-day 
gathering ? " 

"Certainly." 

At the present day this would have been a court ball, so 
bright, so munificent are the costumes of the women. Yes, 
it is other times, as you can see by the cut of the dresses. 
There are some ladies in the dress of onr time ; but it is 
evident tliat they we.ir tbem for variety's sake, aa a Joke ; 
yea, tbey are masquerading, making sport of this kind of 
dress. Others wear most varied costumes of different 
eastern and southern cuts, but nil of them are more giacc- 
ful than ours, liut the predominating costume seems like 
the one worn by the Grecian women during tlie artistio age 
of Athens, very easy and comfortable ; and the men also 
wear wide and flowing garments witliout waists, — something 
like mantles or cloaks, — evidently their every-dny house- 
dress. But how tasteful and be.-iuti(\il this dress I How 
soft and exquisitely it outlines the form ! Iiow it adds to the 
grace of the motions ! And what an orchestra ! There are 
more than a hundred inusieians, both men and nomen ; but 
above all what a choir ! 

"No, in all Europe in your day there were not ten such 
voices as yon find here by the hundred, and in every 
other house it is the same. But the style of life is very 
different from that of old ; it is very healthy, and at the 
same time very elegant, and therefore the chest becomes 

< Hen loo TcbcmalalmitLr nhiiiii hlnuelf ■■ ■ prophet. The electria li(ht Is 
BOW ■ (»ev. The d.y of nlumlnum Ij yet to comei when it comu, M eonie It will. 
■he world will be revolulkialled. 
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broader aad tbe voice better," says the radiant tsariton. 
But the people ia the orchestva and in tbe choir arc con- 
etaotl; changing ; aome leave, and others take their place. 
Some go to dance, and some from among tbe dancers release 
them. 

This evening is an evcry-day, ordinarj' evening ; they 
dance and enjoy thomselvea every evening in this way. 
But did I ever see such ener^tic joy? And how can their 
joy help having an enei^y unknown to oui's? They work 
well in tlie morning. Whoever has not worked enough docs 
not give liis nervous system the zest, and so cannot feel tlie 
Ailnesa of tbe enjoyment. And even now the happiness of 
tbe common people, if by chance they succeed in living 
happy, is more intense, keen, and fresh than oura; but tbe 
chances for our common people to be happy are very poor. 
But here the means of happiness are riclier than for us ; 
and the happiness of our common people is disturbed by 
the remembrance of the inconveniences and deprivations, 
misfortunes and sufferings in the past, and by the anticipa- 
tion of similar things to come. Their happiness is a transi- 
tory fovgetfulness of want and woe. But can want and woe 
be absolutely' forgotten? Do not the aaiids of tbe desert 
spread ? Do not the miaemaa of the swamp bring conb^ion 
U|)on the small plan of the good land which may have good 
air between the desert and the swamp? 

. But here there are no remembrances, no dangers of want 
and woe ; there are only remembrances of free labor with 
fnll satisfaction, of abundance, of good, and of enjoyment. 
Here the expectations of the time to come are the same. 
What a comparison ! And again, the nerves only of our 
working people are strong, and therefore they are able to 
endnre a great deal of enjoyment; but they are coarse, 
obtuse ; but here the nerves are strong as those of our 
laborers, and developed, susceptible, just as with us. The 
preparation for enjoyment, a healthy, keen thirst for it, such 
as none of our day have, such as is given only by perfect 
and physical labor, are combined in jjeople here witb all tbe 
delicacy of sense such as we have. They have all our 
mental culture tf^elher with the physical development of our 
strong working people. It is comprehensible that their 
■enjoyment, that tbeir pleasure, that tbeir passion, are more 
lively, keener, wider, and sweeter than with us. Happy 
pec^Iel 
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No; people now do not know what enjoyment means, 
because as yet there is no aoit of life adapted to it, and there 
are no such people. Only such i>eoplc can be fully happy 
and know all the glorj- of enjoyment. How they fiourish in 
health and strength ! how slender and graceful (bey are ! how 
full of energy aod expression are ibeir features ! All of 
them are joyous and beautiful men aud women, living free 
lives of labor and enjoyment. Happy are they I happy are 
they ! 

With & joyous noise half of them meet together in the 
mighty hall — hut where are the other half? 

"Where are the others?" asks the radiant tsarttsa; 
" they are everywhere : some of them are in the theatre, some 
arc actors, some are musicians, others are spectators, just as 
it may please them ; some of them are scattered in the lectuvc- 
hallg, museums, or in the libraries ; some of them are in the 
alleys of the garden ; some in their rooms, or are taking rest 
in seclusion, or are witli their children ; but more, more than 
all, and this is my secret. . .' . 

" This is my kingdom. Here everything is for me I Labor 
— the readiness for enjoyment of feelings and strength for 
me — enjoyment is the readiness for me and rest after me. 
Here I am the aim of life ; here I am the whole of life." 

11. 

"In my sister, the tsaritsa, lies the loftiest enjoyment of 
life," s.iys the oldest sister ; " but you shall see that every 
happiness here is suited to every one's special faculty. AU 
live here in the way that it is best for each to live ; tiiere is 
a full volition, a free volition for every one here, 

" What you have been shown here will not soon reach its 
full development as you have just seen it. A good many 
generations will pass Iwfore your presentiment of it will be 
realized. No, not many generations i my work is now ad- 
vancing rapidly, more rapidly wilh every year ; but still yon 
will never see the full sway of my sister, at least you have 
Been it ; you know the future. It is bright, it is beautiful. 
Tell everybody. Here is what is to be! The future is 
bright and bean tiful. Love it! seek to reach it! work for 
it! bring it nearer to men ! transfer from it into the present 
whatever yon may l>e able to transfer. Your life will be 
bright, beautiful, rich with happineiis and enjo.yment, in pro- 
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portion ns ymi arc nble to transfer into it the things of tlie 
fntore. Strive to reach it ! worit for it 1 bring it nearer to 
man. Transfer from it into the present all that you are able 
to transfer."* 

XVT. 

A TEAR later the new union was in perfect running order. 
Both shops were closely connected ; one shop would give the 
other orders when there was slack work and the other had 
time to fill them. A running account was kept between 
them. Their means proved sufficient to enable them to open 
n sale-shop on the Nevsky, when once they had knit the 
bonds between tbem closer still. The arrangement of this 
cost Vi^ra Pavlovna and Merts&lova a groat deal of trouble. 
Although the two unions were friendly, although one often 
gave receptions to the other, although they often nnite<i for 
picnics out of town, still the ide^ of the union of accounts of 
two different shops was a new idea, of which it was necessary 
to give long and careful explanations. However, the beueflt 
of having their own sale-shop on the Ncvsky was evident, and 
in a few months of laboi' in joining the two accounts, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna succeeiled in accomplishing it: on the Ncvsky 
appeared a new sign. " An Boii Travail: Magasin dea J^ou- 
v6aut&8." After this sale-shop was opened, the business 
began to increase more rapidly than before, and the pro&ts 
were much larger. Blertsalova and Vi4ra Pavlovna already 
began to dream that in two years, instead of two shops, there 
would be four, five, and then soon ten and twenty. 

Three moDliis after the sale-shop was opened, one of Kir- 
s&nof's friends, or rather one bt his acquaintances at the 
medical school, came to him, told him a great deal about his 
various medical experiences, and still more about his won- 
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derfiilly succbbsFiiI cures, winch were performed by laying 
across the chest and abdoaicii two small bags filled with 
crushed ice, each of which was wrapped up io lour napkins ; 
and, at the conclusion of all, he said that one of his acqoaintr 
ances wanted to make Eirsftnof s acquaintance. 

Eirs&nof granted his request ; it was plecsant acquaint- 
ance ; they talked about a good many subjects, among others 
about the shop. He explained that the shop was oi)ene(l 
exclusively for mercantile purposes. They talked about the 
sign of the shop, whether it was a good thing to put upon the 
sign the word tTavail. Kii-sdnof said tliat travail mcaut u-ork^ 
and Alt Bon Travail meant a shop that did good work. 
They discussed the question whether it would not be better 
to put a proper name on instead of such a device. Kirsduof 
said that his wife's llussian name would cause a mercaatile 
failure. Finally he devised the following expedient : His 
wife's name was Vi4ra ; in French Vi^ra means foi. If on 
the sign could be put tlie words A la Bonne Foi, instead o( 
An Bon Travail, would not that be sufficient? There would 
be nothing suspicious about "a shop of good faith," and 
the khozyalkd'a name would still be on the sign. After 
arguing the matter over, they decide<l that it could be done. 
Kirsfiijof, with special eagerness, turned the conversation to 
questions like tl]is, and lie generally succeeded in obtaining 
his purpose. So that, when he returned home, he was very 
well content with himself, 

Bnt, at all events, Merts^lova and Vi4ra Pavlovna consid- 
erably clipped the wings of their imagiuations, and they 
began to work haid to go ahead with Iheir present enterprise. 

Thus, after their superfluous enthusiasm al)out opening a 
good many shops bad cooled down, the sewing union and 
the sale-shop still lived, not developing with too great ra- 
pidity, but rejoicing in the very fact of existence. Kirsinof's 
new acquaintance continued to afford him much pleasura. 
Thus passed two yeai's or more, without any events of special 
importance. 
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xvn. 

A LETTEB FBOM EKATERINA VASILTEVNA POLOZOTA. 

St. Fetebsbubo, Aug. 29, 1800. 
My Dbab Paclika, — 

I bave been ho delighted with nn absolute novelty which I 
have lately discovered, nnd to which I am now devoting all 
my enei^ies, that I want to describe it to you. I am sure 
that you too will become intei-eated in it. But the main 
thing is, you yourself may find it possible to undertake some- 
thing of the same sort. It is so delightful, my dear. 

The thing which I am going to describe to you is a sewing 
shop, or rather two shops, Iwtli arranged on one plan by a 
woman with whom I became; acquainted only two weeks i^o, 
and who is already a real friend. I am now helping her, on 
condition that she should help me by and by to arrange a 
similar shop. This Madame Vi6ra Pavlovna Kirs&nova is 
still young, gay, kind, and — entirely to my taste; that is, 
she is more like you, Paulina, than your Katya, who is sucb 
a queer sonl — is nn opeu-heai1ed. lively lady. After I 
heard accidentally about her sewing shop, I was told only 
about one of them. I went directly to her without any in- 
troduction or subterfuges, and simply said that I had become 
interested in her shop. We were diawn to each other from 
the very first; all the more, because Kirs&nof, her husband, 
I found Iho very same Doctor Kii'sdnof who, five_ years ago, 
did me, you remember, such magnilicent sei'vice. 

After we talked half an hour, and she saw that I really 
sympathized with such things, Vidra Pavlovua took me over 
her shop, the one in which she has an active part (the first 
one which she established was laken in charge by one of her 
acquaintances, a very nice young married lady), and I am 
going to tell you t)ie impressions of my firat visit. They 
were so new and striking, that I took them down at that time 
in my diary, though I had long before ceased to keep it, 
but which 1 have begun again for a special reason, which 
maybe I will tell yon about at some other time. I am very, 
very glad that I put these impressions on paper, for by this 
time I should have forgotten a good many impressions which 
surprised me then; and to-day, only two weeks after, it 
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seems to mo the most ordinary thing in the world, — indeed, 
ft3 though it could not be otherwise. But the more commun- 
plaue this thing becomes to me, the more I get attached to 
it, because it is a very good thing. And so, Paulina, I shall 
begin the quotation from my diary, adding such particulars 
as 1 have since learned. 

A. sewing shop — what do you think that I saw there? 
We stopped at the main entrance. Vi4ra Pavlovoa led me 
up a very nice flight of stairs, such stairs as yon often Bnd 
decorated with Svritzers. We went in ou the third floor; 
Vi6ra I'avlovna rang the bell, and I found myself in a great 
parlor with a grand piano and handsome furniture — in a 
woid, the parlor seemed like that of a private family spejid- 
ing for their liviDg four or4ve thousand rubles a year. Is 
that the shop? Is this one of the rooms occupie<l by the 
seamstresses? " Yes, Tliis is the reception room and par- 
lor for evening gathering)) ; let us go to those I'ooms where 
the seamstresses live. They are now in the working rooms, 
and we shall disturb no one." Here is what I saw as I went 
from room to room, and Vidra Pavlovna explained to me. 

The whole establishrapnt of the shop is composed of three 
apartments, which open u|x>n one landing and which was 
made into one apartment after the doors which led between 
them were taken away. These apartments used to be rented 
for seven hundred, five hundred and fifty, and four hundred 
, and twenty-five rubles a year, a total of one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-five rubles. But when they were rented 
all together on a five years' lease, the landlord i^reed to 
let them have it for twelve hundred aud fifty. All in all, 
there are twenl.y-ono rooms in the shop, two of which are 
voiy lai^e, having four windows ; one is the reception room, 
the other the dining-room; iu two others, also lai^e ones, 
the work is carried on. Tliey use the rest for living-rooms. 
Wo went through six or seven rooms, in which the girls were 
living. (I am still referring to my first visit.) These rooms 
are nicely furnishetl iu mahogany or walnut. Some of them 
have tall mirrors ; in others there are veiy handsome pier 
glasses ; a good many well-made chairs and sofau. Tlic fur- 
niture in each room varies, nearly all of it at bargains for 
low prices. These rooms in which they live are like the 
apartments such as middle-class ichinovniks occupy, the 
fAroilies of old Tiainkolniks of departments or young office 
naU^lnika who are on the road to becoming natcJiolniks of 
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departmeats. The larger rooms are occupied by three girU ; 
in one, live as many as four, hut in the other, only two. 

We went into the working rooms, and the girls busy there 
seemed to be dressed lilte the daughtcra, sisters, or young 
wives of tchittovnika ; eome wore silk dresses of simple 
stuffs ; some bar6ge, some of muslin. The faces had that 
softness and freshness which are developed only bv comfort. 
You can imagine how all this surprised me. We stayed quite 
a while in the working rooms, and I got acquainted here with 
some of the girls. Vidra Pavlovna told them why I called. 
The degi'ee of their accompli shmentA was unequal. Some of 
them spoke with the language of cultured society, were ac- 
quainted with literature like our bariualinas, bad a good idea 
of history and about foreign laftds, and about all sorts of 
things which go to make up the ordinary mn of ideas among 
the young ladies of our society. Two of them were realty 
well read. Some of them who entered the shop recently 
were less developed, but still you could speak with each of 
them as with a girl of some culture. As n general thing the 
degree of development was proportionate to the time the girl 
had been in the shop. 

Vi^ra Pavlovna attended to various things ; occasionally 
she came back to mc, and I talked with the girls, and thus we 
spent the time till dinner- Dinner every day is composed of 
cJJnnib ohe of them, l *4lay they had rice soup, Imiled fish, 
trodnction or subterfuges, auxn and coffee were brought on- 
interested in her shop. We wer6i with real appetite, and I' 
the very firat ; all the more, because ifcj>d lo eat such dinners 
I found the very same Doctor Kitsdnof who, 
did me, you remember, such magnificent eei-vits a good cook. 
After we tnlkcd hiilf an hour, and she saw ^t. I was told 
sympathized with such things, Vi^ra Pavlovna toid by sewing 
her shop, the one in which she has an active paN be shown 
one which she established was taken in charge by oncith sew- 
acquaintances, a very nice young married lady), and>o!am 
going to tell you tlie impressions of my flret visit. They 
were so new and striking, that 1 took them down at that time 
in my diary, though I had long before ceased to keep it, 
hut which I have begun again for a special i-eason, which 
maybe I will tell you about at some other time. I am very, 
very glad that I put these impressions on paper, for by this 
time I should have foi-gotten a good many impressions which 
surprised me then ; and to-day, only two weeks after, it 
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between tlie leaves of my diury. I am going to copy it for 

you ; but first I want to say a few words more. 

Instead oC poverty, comfort; instead of filth, not only 
cleanliness, but even some lusury ; instead of rudeness, is 
considerable culture. All this is the result of two causes. 
On the one hand, the number of the sewing girls is increas- 
ing ; on the other, a great economy in expenditure. 

Yon ace why they get more income ; they are working on 
their own account ; they are their own mistresses ; and there- 
fore they receive that part which would be kept as profit by 
the head of the shop. But this ia not all ; while workii^ for 
their own benefit and on their own account, they are much 
more careful in using what they are working upon, and of 
their time ; the work is done more rapidly, and there are less 

Naturally there is also a great deal of economy in regard 
to their living expenses. They buy all things in lai^c quan- 
tities ; they pay ready cash for everything, and so they get 
things cheaper than if they bought on credit and at retail. 
The things arc carefully selected because they understand 
their business ; and so everything is bought not only cheaper 
but also better than poor people generally have a chance to 
buy. 

licsidcs this, many of their expenses are greatly dimin- 
ished, cr ioecoinc entirely unnecessarj'. Think, for instance, 
to go cveiy day two or three visits to the shop, how much 
wear and tear comes on the shoes and clothes I I shall give 
yon one littlj esiample which can be applied in everything of 
this sort. Not to have an umbrella means to spoil a dress 
from ihe rain. Now listen to what Vi^ra Pavlovna fold me. 
A simple linen umbrella costs, let us suppose, two rubles. 
There are twenty-five sewing girls who live io the shop. An 
umbrella for each would cost fifty rubles; and whoever had 
no umbrella would lose more than two rubles by the destruc- 
tion of clothes. But they live together ; no one of them 
leaves the house nulcss she pleases, and so it happens that 
in stormy weather only a few go out. So they found that 
five umbrellas were enough. These umbrellas are nice silk 
ones ; they cost five rubles apiece. All the cost of umbrellas 
18 twenty-five rubles, or a ruble apiece for each girl. Ton 
see that each one of them is using a good one instead of a 
bad one, and at the same time ha^ only a half of the expense. 
And BO it is with a good many trifles which amount to a good 
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de&l in tfie Inng rno. Jnat as it ia with thoir rent, bo it Is 
with the table. For inetatice, this dinner which I told you 
about cost five rubles nnd fifty kopeks, or five rubles and 
aeventy-five kopeks, with bread, but without tea aod coffee. 
At the table wei-e thirty-seven people besides me and Vi6ra 
Pavlovna. Of course several children were included in that 
number. Five mbles and seventy-five kopeks for thirty- 
seven people makes less than sixteen kopeks ' apiece, loss 
than five rubles a month. And Vi^ra Pavlovna says that if 
a person dines by liimself, lie can have swrrcely anything for 
this money except bread and such wretched stuff as you find 
at small stores. At a restaurant, a dinner like this, only not 
so nicely served, would cost forty ko|>eks, according to Vi^ra 
Pavlovna. For tbirty kopeks it would be much worse. This 
difference can he appreciated ; a restaurant keeper, while 
preparing a dinner lor twenty people or less, must support 
himself on this money, must have a house, and have a ser- 
vant. But here these extra expenses are entirely done away 
with, or are greatly diminished. Tlie wages of two old 
women, who are relations of two of the sewing girls, and 
that is the whole expense of the kitchen stuff. Now you 
render the calculation which Kirsdnof made for me by way 
of example, when I called upon tbem for the iirst time. 
After be wrote it, lie said ; — 

" Of course I can't give exact figures, as it would be hard 
to get at tUem, because you know each mercantile enterprise, 
each selling shop, each sewing shop, has its own income and 
expense acconnt. just as each family has its own degree 
of economy in incurring expenses with special proportions 
between their various expenditures. I am giving you the 
figures only by way of example ; but to make the account 
more impressive, I shall make the figures less tlian the real 
profits of onr conci'rn, in comparison with the real expenses 
of almost every commercial enterprise and almost every poor 
family. 

"The receipts of a commercial enterprise from the sale of 
goods," continued KirsAnof, "is divided into three main 
portions : one goes for the salary of the employees ; the 
second for the other expenses of the concern, say the rent of 
the building, lights, materials for works ; the third mnkes 
the khozt/dtn's income. Let us suppose that the receipts 
are divided in this proportion : for the wages of the em- 
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ployees, holF of the receipts ; for the other expenses, one- 
fourth ; the last quarter is profit. This means that if the 
employees receive one liimdi'ed rubles, then the other ex- 
penses rate fifty rubles ; the hhozydin has also fifty rubles. 
Now let us see what the employees receive according to our 
system." Kirs^nof began to read his scale of figures: — 

They receiTe their salary . . ' . . . 100 rubles 
Tliey are tliemselTes employers, and thus they 

receive the income of the hhoigiRn . . 50 rubles 
Their working riwms are joined to their own 

prtrale rooms, nnd so tliey get them at a 

clieapcr rate; they are careful about ma- 
terials; in this way the savinti; is greatly 

increased, I lliink a full linif , but let us sny 

a third part: from the 60 rubles ivhiuh 

would go lonards this expense lliey save 

for their income 10 rubles, 67 kopeks 



1G6 rubles, CT kopeks 



"Here wc have already," continued KirsSnof, "brought 
it about that our working people receive one hundred and 
sixty-six rubles and sixty-seven kopeks, when, according to the 
other order of things, they would have only a hundred i-ubles. 
But they gain still more : working for their own benefit, they 
work more industriously, and therefore more successfully, 
quicker. Lyet us suppose that in an ordinary, uninspired 
work they would 8u<:ceed in making five things — in our trade, 
five dresses ; now they succeed in making six. This propor- 
tion is too sm.tll ; but let us adopt it. Then, at a time when 
au ordinary enterprise is earning five rubles, oiks earns 
six: — 

From the rapidity of energetic work the re- 
ceipts and the income are increased one- 
flf th part of 166 rubles, 67 kopeks, thus . S3 rubles, S3 kopeks 

rius the former 136 rubles, 07 kopeks 

200 rubles 

" Therefore ours have larger profits than others," conlanneil 
Kirs&nof. " Now, as to the use of tliis profit. Having 
double as much means, we can use them to much better 
advantage. Here is a double profit, as you know. In the 
first place, from the fact that ev('rytliing is bought wholesale, 
let us suppose that from tbis a third part is gained. Things 
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vhich at retail and on credit would cost three rublca now coat 
two. Id reality the profit ia gieater. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the bouee ; if these rooms were rent«d Biiigiy.' tliere 
would Hve in these sereoteen rooms — each witli its two wio- 
dowe, three and four persons — a total (aay) of fifty-five ; in 
two rooms with three windows, sis: persons each ; and in the 
two wilh fonr windows, nine persons each. Twelve and 
eighteen make thirty, and fifty-five in the little rooms ; thus 
the wlioie apartment would contain eighty-five people. Each 
of them would pay three and a half rubles a month, which 
makes forty-two rubles a year. And so these petty land- 
lords, who make a business of renting oirt ' corners,' take for 
such an establishment forty-two multiplied by eighty-five. — 
3,570 rubles. Our members have this same cstabliahment 
for 1,250 rubles, almost three times as cheap. So it is in a 
good many things, almost all, everything. Probably I Bhould 
not reach the true propoition, if I estimated the saving at 
one-half; bnt I shall place it also at a third. And this is 
not all. With such a mode of life they are fi-eed from the 
necessity of incurring many expenses, or, rather, they need 
many less things." 

Vifirott'hka here ofiFered, as an example, shoes and dresses. 
Let us suppose that from this the quantity of things bought 
is diminished by one-fourth ; instead of four pairs of shoes, 
three are sufficient, or three dresses are woin as long as four 
used to be. This proportion is also too small ; bnt see what 
results these proportions give : — 

The cbeapneEg of the things parchaBcd is reckoned as caus- 
ing a saving of ooe-lliird part; that is, suppose ttiat 
for three tilings two rubles are spent inetend of three ; 
but, according lo our system, these lliree things snlisfy 
as many nect'Bsities ss in llie old system would have 
been Batisfled by not less Ilian four: that is equivalent 
to saying that for our 200 rubles oar scametreeses have 
as many things as, aceording to the old system, tbey 
got for 300 rubles ; and ibat these things, according lo 
our system, afford them ns many comforts as in the old 
Bjatem would have been afforded by a uum of . . 400 rubles 

"Compare the life of a family spending 1,000 rubles a 
year with the life of a family spending 4,000 rubles a year. 
Isn't it true that you would hud a great difference ? " contin- 
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ned Kirs&nof. " According to our system, there is jnst this 
proportion, if not even larger. With this system there are 
double receipts, and the profits are used to twice as great 
advant^e. Is it surprising that yon found tlie life of our 
Bewing girls quite different from what seamstresses had ac- 
cording to the old Bystem ? " 

Here is the marvel which I saw, my dear Paulina, and thia 
is its simple explanation. I am so used to it now that it 
seems strange to me how it ever did seem strange to me that 
I did never expect to find such a state of things os 1 found. 
Write me, if ever you liave tlie chance of devoting yourself 
to what I am getting ready to do ; that is, the establishment 
of ft sewing shop, or another shop on the same system. 

It is so delightful, Paulina 1 

Tours, K. P6lozova. 

P.S. I foi^ot entirely to speak about the other shop ; but 
no matter ; let it go till next time. Now 1 will only say tlmt 
the older shop has br:incbed out more, and therefore in all 
respects higher, than the one which I described to you. In 
the details of the aiTangements there is a gi-eat difference 
between them, because everything is made to suit circum- 
stances. 
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PART FIFTH. 

NEW PEOPLE. AND THE EDJALE. 



Miss P6lozota, in her letter to her fViend, referred to her 
gvatitiide to Vi^ra Pavlovna's husband. To explain this it 
is necessary to explain what kind of a man her father was. 

P61ozof was a retired ca\alr3- captain, or second captain of 
hoi'BC,' who, while in service, according to the cnstom of the 
olden time, had squandered and gambled awaj' quite a larga 
pati'imonial estate. But after be had squandered it all, he 
resigned, and settled down to the creation of a new fortune. 
Having gathei'ed the last crumbs which were left, he found 
that he had ten thousand rubles in assignats. He went into 
the retail grain business ; he began to undertake all sorts of 
small contracts ; he made the most of eveiy proflteble enter- 
prise which waa within hjs means, and at the cud of ten years 
he had a good property. With the repittiition of being snch 
a substantial and enterprising man, with his rank and famous 
name in his neighborhood, he was able to elioose from among 
the merchants' daughters of tlie two districts where his busi- 
ness transactions were cariied on ; and he selected very dis- 
cretely one with a dowry of half a million, all in assignata. 
He was tlien fifty yeare old, and this was twent;\- years before 
we see his daughter entering into friendly relations with Vi^ra 
Pavlovna, Adding each a pile to his I'onner wealth, he ex- 
tended his business on a wider scale, and ten years later he 
became a millionaire in silver rubles, as at this time silver 
began to replace paper. His wife died. As she was used 
to provincial life, she had kept him from moving to Peters- 
burg. Now he moved to Petersburg, "pushed up the hill" 
more rapidly still, and in ten years was regardeil as the poe- 
sessor of three or four million rubles. Girls and widows, 
youog and old, set their caps' at him ; but he had no wish 

1 HotvAstr^ or thUAt-roti^tWt tnlcfl uk«ii from Iba Gei-mHD annj; k give* pe^ 

•onal, not hrreditary. nQblHlJ. 

• " I^td beoi far blm " Id the original. ^ 
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to marry the second time, partly because he preserrect a gen- 
nine feeling for his wife's memory, and, moreover, be(»nse 
he did cot want to give E&tja, whom he loved very warmly, 
a etepmotUer. 

Fdlozof pushed and pnshed np the mountain ; he wonid 
have had not three, not four millions, hut ten, if he had given 
himself to monupoliea ; but he despised them, and he con- 
sidered contracts and supplies the only honest business. His 
confreres in the millionocracy laughed at sueh a slight and 
delicate distinction, and they were not wrong ; but he, though 
he was nut in the light, kept repealing his pet phrase, " I 
am (f commercial man, and I do not want to get rich by 
robbery." But a year or a year and a half before hia 
daughter made Vi^ra Pavlovua's acquaintance there ap- 
peared too clear proof tliat there was very little difference 
between hia trade and monopoly, as far as the facts of the 
matter were concerned, though there was a great difference 
according to bia ideas. He undertook a great contract ; 
whether it was linen, or provisions, or boot-leather, I am not 
sure ; but as be had been becoming every year more stubborn 
and superetljous on account of his age and his constant suc- 
ceas, and the increasing respect with wlueb he was regarded, 
he quaiTelled with an important personage, got rather angry, 
berated him, and the job [roved to be a bad one. At the 
end of a week they bade him cat humble pie : he said, " I 
won't"; " You will collapse " ; •' All right, but I won't give 
in." In a montli he was told the san^e thing ; he made the 
same reply ; and really, as far as eating Iiuuible pie was con- 
cerned, be ate no humble pie ; but as far as collapsing went — 
he collapsed I Hia goods were rejected : moreover, whether 
there were actual faults, or whether it came from ill will, at 
all events, hifi three or four millions vanished. And PdlozoC, 
at the age of seventy, found himself a beggar; that is, a 
bep^ar compared to what he had been ; but still, without any 
comi^rison with what he had been, he lived well ; he had 
some shares in a steariuc factory, and without hanging down 
his nose, accepted the position of manager of this factory, at 
a good salary. Besides that, there remained, by some 
chance, a few tens of thousands of rubles. If such remnants 
of his fortune had been in his hands fifteen or ten years 
before, they woald have been enough to help him push him- 
self up a respectable mountain. But being over sixty, it 
was hard for him to pnsh himself, and Pdlozof ai^ed that 
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it WBB too late for him to try such a thing, aoii not within 
his Btrength. Now he thought on); about airangiag as 
quicklv 08 possible t^e sale of the factory, the shares of 
which gave him scarcely &oy income, or any eredit, and the 
affairs of which it was dilBciiIt to bring into a better order- 
He argued the cose cleverly, and he scicceeded in explaining 
to the other chief shareholders that a quick sale was the only 
way of saving the money buried in the shares. Another 
thing which occupied his mind was a suitable marringe for 
ilia daughter. But the main thing was to sell tlie factory, 
turn all the money into Bvc per cent governmental bonds, 
which were at that time in vogue, and to live the remainder 
of his days peacefully, remembering his past giandeur, the 
loss of which he bore bravely, preserving all bis gayetj' aod 
flrmuess. 

II. 

The father loved his Kdtya ; he did not allow ultra-high- 
socicty's governesses to train the girl too severely. " That 
is nonsense," be used to say at all straighten in gs of the 
figure, straightening of the manners, and everything of this 
sort; and when Kdtya was fifteen years old, he agreed with 
her that she could do without Englisli and French govern- 
esses. Thus Kdtva was cntiroly at her ease ; she felt fall 
freedom in the house. And freedom for her at that tine was 
not to be disturbed in her reading and dreaming. She had 
few friends among girls, though two or three were very in- 
timate; but suitors for her hand she bad without number. 
She is F6lozof's only daughter; it's tenible to speak of: 
four millions I 

But Kfitya read and draamed, and the suitors remained in 
despair. And Kdtya reached the age of seventeen. Thus 
she read and dreamed, and did not fall in love ; but she sud- 
denly began to grow tliiu. and pale, and languid. 

III. 

EirsAnof did not care to practise, hut he did not consider, 
it right for hiui to refuse consultations. But at this time — 
it was a year after he became professor, and a year before he 
■ married Vi^ra Povlovna — the Big Wigs of the Petersburg 
medical world began to invite him very oft«n to consul tations. 
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There were two reasons for it. The first was that there hap- 
peDed to be in the courts n certain Claude Bernard who had 
lived in Paris. One of tlie Big Wigs, who went to Paris for 
BOiQG reason, ecientific or othei-, saw with his own eyea Claude' 
BerDard, — the real living Claude Bernard. He iulroduced 
himself with his rank, liis name, his decorntions, and his 
famous patient ; and Claude Bernard, after listening to him 
for half an hour, said, " Itwns idle for you to come to Paris 
to learn the successes of medicine ; jou liad no need of leav- 
ing Petersbni^ for that purpose." The Big Wig took this as 
nn alteatatiou of his own fame, and after he came back to 
Petersburg mentioned Claude Bernard's name no less than 
ten times Id the course of twenty-four hours, adding to it no 
less than five times, " my learned friend " or " my famous 
comrade in science." How could he help calling Kirs&nof to 
consultations after that? It was impossible not to I And 
the second reason was still more important: all the Big Wigs 
saw that Kirsiinof was not trying to get away their practice. 
He not only did not take cases, but even when eagerly re- 
quested did not take them. It Is known that many of Ihe 
Big Wigs who practise have this custom i if death, according 
to the opinion of the Big Wig, is inevitably approaching the 
patient, and if, by unfortunate change, they cannot get rid of 
the patient by sending him to any mineral springs or to any 
place abroad, then it is necessary to place him in the hands 
of some other medical man ; and in these circumstances the 
Big Wig is willing to offer money from big own pocket for 
his colleague to take the case. Kirs&nof. in these cases whore 
the Big Wig, with the inteniion of running away, asked him 
to tike a patient, was rai-ely willing; he gonei-ally recom- 
mended such of his friends as were in active practice, and be 
took for himself only a few cases which wei-e interesting from 
a scientific point of view. Bat how could they help inviting 
to their consultations this eonfrire who was recognized by 
Claude Bernard, and who did not take away their practice? 
Pfilozof the millionuaii-e had n doctorwhowas the very ace 
of trumps among the Big Wigs, and when Katerina Vasil- 
yevua became dangerously ill, the consultations for a long 
time were beld by the Big Wigs exclusively. Finally the case 
became so serious that the Big Wigs decided to invite Kirsdnof j 
and really the task was very tough for the Big Wigs. The 
eick girl had no evident disease, hut her strength was rapidly 
failing. It is necessary to get at the root of the trouble. The 
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atteDdiDg doctor called it atrophia nervorvm — iDnutrition of 
tbe uerves. Whether there is any such disease aa that ia the 
world I do not bDow ; but if there is, then even I can uuder- 
vtsnd that it must l>e iiieurahle. But if, uol withstanding its 
incurable nesB, she still must be cured, then let Kii-sinof do 
it, or some of his friends, — those impudent little boj-s 1 

And BO a new consultation with Kiis&nof was arranged. 
They examined the patient; they asked hor questions. The 
patient answered readily, without excitement. But Kirs&nof, 
after the firat words, stopped questioning her and merely 
watched the Big Wigs making the investigation. And after 
they had eshnusted their ingenuity and tormented the gii'1 as 
much as propriety requires in such cases, they turned to Kir- 
s&nof, " What do you think, Aleksandr Matv^itch?" 

He replied, " 1 have not siifflciently e.tamined the patient. 
I shall stay here. This is an interesting^ case. If a new con- 
sultation should be needed, I shall tell Karl Feodorvitch." 
(That was the name of the attendant physician, who shone 
with glory because he was savEid from bis atrophia ■nervorum.') 

After they left, Kiradnof sat down by the patient's bedside. 
Tlie sick girl smiled satirically. 

" I am sorry that we are not lietter acquainted," he began. 
'* A doctor must win confidence, iind maybe I shall succeed in 
winning yours. They do not understand your troubles here i 
some sagacity is needed. To sonnd your lungs, to give yoii 
medicines, is absolutely useless. Only one thing is necessary : 
to know your general condition, and to think with you whether 
it is possible to do anything. You will help me in regai-d to 
this? " 

The sick girl said not a word. 

" You do not want to talk with me?" 

The sicl; girl said not a word. 

" Yon probably even want me to leave. I ask of you only 
ten minutes. If in ten minutes you find, as you think now, 
that my presence is useless, I shall go. Don't you know well 
tbatj'on have no other disease than sorrow? Don't you know 
that if this state of mind lasts, it will be impossible in three 
weeks or a fortnight, or even sooner, to Bave you ? and that 
maybe you will not live two weeks? As yet you are not la 
consumption at all^ but it is very, very near, and at your age 
under such conditions it develops with unnsual rapidity j it 
may end in a few days." 

The sick girl said not a word. 
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" You do not reply. But yon do Dot care at all. There- 
fore ray words were not new to you. By the very fact of 
your silence yon say ' ye^.' Do you know what almost any 
other man would know in my place? He w.iuld go and speak 
with your bitiuahka. Mayba my lalk with him would save 
you ; but if yon do not want me to, I shall not do it. Why ? 
I make it a rule, notliing should ever be done for a person 
i^uinst his will ; liberty is above everything, even life. 
Therefore if you don't want me to know ihe cause of your 
vei-y dangerous condition, 1 shall not know it. If you tell 
me that yon want to ilJe, I would only ask you to explain to 
me the causes of this wish. If they should appear to me 
groundless, 1 still have no right to interfere with you ; it 
they api>ear to me reasonable, I am bound to help yon, and 
I am ready. I am ready to give you poison. Under this 
condition I ask you to tell me the cause of your illness." 

The sick girl said not a word. 

" You do not waut to answer me ; I have no right to con- 
tinue these qiicBtioos. But may I ask you to allow me to 
tell yon something about myself which may serve to increase 
the confidence between us. Yes? Thank you. Whatever 
the reason may be, you are suffering. I am too. I passion- 
ately love a woman who must never know that I love her. 
Do you pity me?" 

The sick girl said not a word, but she smiled sorrowfully. 

"You are silent, but still yon could not hide that you 
noticed these words of mine more than those that I spoke 
befoi-e. That is sufficient of itself. I see that you and 
I have one cause of sudering. Do you want to die? 1 un- 
derstand it very well. But to die of consumption is long, is 
hard ; I am ready to help you to die, if I cannot help you 
to something better. I say that I am ready to give you 
poison — a delightful something Ihat kills quick, without 
causing pain. Will you please let me know on this condition 
whether your position is so intolerable as it seems to you?" 

" Won't you deceive me? " demanded the sick girl. 

"Look me straight in the eye; you see that I will not 
deceive you." 

Tlie sick girl hesitated for some time. " No ; I know you 
very little." 

" Any one else in my place might have said tliat the feeling 
from which you are suffering is good. I shall not say so. 
Does your bdtiushka know about it? I beg you to remember 
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that I am not going to speak with him without yonr permis- 

BiOQ." 

"He docs Dot know." 

*' Does he love you ? " 

" Yea." 

'* What do yoa tbiak that I am going to tell yoa now? 
Yon say that ho loves you ; I have hoard that he was a 
stupid. What makes you think that it will be useless for 
YOU to reveal to him your feeltog, that he wilt not consent? 
If the obstacle had lain simply in the poverty of the man 
whom .you love, this would not have kept you from trying to 
|)ersuade your father to give his eonsent; Ibat is what I 
think about it. Therefore I must thiuk tliat you cnlertain 
an exceedingly poor opinion of him ; there could l>e no 
other reason for you to hide the matter from your father. 
Isn't it so?" 

The siek girl said nut a word. 

" It is evident that I am not mistaken. What shall I think 
now? Your b&tiushka is a man of esperieuce in life, who 
knows human nature ; you are iucxpericuced ; if any pci'son 
eeems bad to him, and good to you, then accordiug to all 
probabilities it ia yim who are mistaken, nod not he. You 
see that I must think so? Do you want to know nhy I tell 
yoa such a disagreeable thing? I will tell you. You may 
get angry at my words, yoa may hate me because of them, 
but still ynu willnay to yourself, 'He is saying wliat he thinks; 
he is not liypocritieat, he does not want to deceive me.' You 
are gaining confidence in me. Isn't it true that I am speak- 
ing sinccreh' witli yon ? " 

The eiok girl was hesitating whether to answer or not. 
*' You are a strange man, doctor," she said, at last. 

" Ko, not strange ; but I am not like one who deceives. 
I have told yon straightforwardly what I think. But this ia 
only my supposition. Maybe I am mistaken. Let mj 
know whether I am. Tell me the name of the man towards 
whom you feel this inclination. Then — but again, only 
with your permission — I will apeak about Lim to your 
bdtiushka." 

"What will you tell him?" 

" Does he know him intimately ? " 

"Yes." 

" In tliat case, I shall tell him that he must consent to 
yonr marriage, but only on one condiliou, that the time of 
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the wedding be appointed not immediately, but in two or 
three months, so th^t you may have time to think coolly, 
whether jou may not bo light." 

" He will not consent." 

" He will coDBeut in all probability. But if not, I wUl 
help yon, as I eaid." 

Kirs&Dof spoke long in this slyle. Finally he euceeeded 
in gelling the sick girl to t^ll him the man's name, and to let 
him talk with her (utiier. liut to bring the old man to terms ' 
was a hai-der matter tliaii to manage her. P61ozof was 
greatly surprised to, hear Ibat his d:^ughter's strength had 
been failing on account of hopeless love ; and still more sur- 
prised to hear the name of the man with whom she was in 
love, and he firmly declared;'" Lot her dio sooner than marry 
him. Her death would be a lesser grief for both her and 
me." It was a very bard case, all the more because Kirsdnof 
hearing Fdlozof's reasons saw that the trulh was really on 
the side of the old man, and not his daughter. 



IV. 

Bridegrooms had swarmed by the hundred around the 
heiress of the gi-eat fortune ; but the society which flocked 
to Pfilozof's <Unner3 and suppers was a society of that exces- 
sively dubious type, of that excessively dubious reGnemeut, 
which is generally found crowding the parlors of all such 
rich people as I'filozof, lifted ai>ove the more or less polite 
but still not fashionable circle in which they arc Ijorn, with- 
out having any relationship or connection in the more or less 
genuinely polite society of the fashionable world. They 
become the benefactors of cunning adventurere and dandies 
who are absolutely indecent in theh" outward appearance, 
without speaking of their inward qualities. 'Iherefore, 
Eaterina Vasilyevna became interested nhcn among the 
number of admirci-s came a genuine society man of absolutely 
good breeding ; he l>cliavcd with so mucli more refinement; 
ho spoke so much moi-e sensibly and wittily than the others. 
Her father soon noticed that she was going to prefer him 
above the others ; and, as an active, decided, substantial man, 
he immediately had a talk with his daughter : — 

" My dear K4tya — S61ovtsof, look out for him ; he is a 
very bad loaD, a perfectly heartless man ; you would be so 
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unhappy with him, that I wouh] rather see you dead tban his 
wife. It would be easier for both me and you." 

Kateiiua VasllyevQa loved her fatbcr ; she was accuBtomed 
to res|)Cct his opinion; he never put restrictious upon her; 
ahe knew that he was speaking thus because he loved her ; 
and above all, her character was iiicUned more to regard tlie 
wishes of those who loved lier than of her caprices ; she was 
one of those who liked to say to her friends, " I will do as 
jou think best." 

She answered her fatlier: "I like S61ovtsof ; but if you 
think it is better for me to keep at a distance from him, I 
shall do so." 

Of courae she would not have done so ; and as her uatuie 
was opposed to falsehood, she would not have said so if slie 
had loved hi.a. Her attachinent to Sdlovtsof was as yet 
very weak. At that time it had bnixUy taken root; he wna 
merely more interesting to her than otbers. She began to 
grow cool towaixls him ; and maybe everytbing would have 
ended satisfactorily ; but the father in his zcat put in too 
much salt; and, tliough in reality he did not put on much, 
yet it was enough to salt off the polite Sdlovtsof. He saw 
that be must play the part of a victim, but liow to find n 
pretext for becoming a victim. P61ozof somebow stepped 
on his toes ; SAlovtsof, witli a sense of self-i-espeet and pain 
oil his face, took leave of them, and ceased his calls. A 
week later, Katerina Vasllyevna received from him a passion- 
ate and exceedingly humble letter, to the effect tbat he never 
expected that his love would be returned, that for his happi- 
ness it would be sufficient for bim to see her occasionally, 
even though he did not speak with her but only saw her ; 
tbat he was willing to socrilice even this happiness, and yet 
he would be happy or unhapp}', and so on, without a single 
request or wish. He did not even ask for a reply. Such 
letters kept coming; and finally they had their effect. 

But it took a long time before they had their effect. 
Eaterina Vasilyevna, at first after S6lovtsof left, was neither 
melancholy nor sorrowfully inclined, and even before that 
she had been cool to him ; and she accepted so calmly her 
father's advice to look out for liim, that consequently when, 
after too months, she began to grow despondeut, what could 
make her father think that S6lovtsof was at the bottom of 
it, when he had foi^otten all about him? 

" It seems to me you're under the weather, Kitya." 
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"No; it's nothiag — nothing; it'll pass." 

In a week or two the old man was already asking, " Are - 
jouill, Kitya?" 

"No, not at all." 

Two weeks later the old man said, "You must see the 
doctor, Kilya." 

K&tya begins to consult the doctor; and the old man is 
entirely at ease because the doctor finds no cause of alarm. 
"It is only a weakness, some exbaustion"; and he very 
sensibly ascribed it to weariness, arising from Kateriua's 
style of life the past winter. Every night she had been up 
at parties till two or three, or eveu five o'clock, iu the morn- 
ing. "This exhaustion will pass." But it did not pass; 
it rather increased. 

Why did not Katerina Vasilyovna tell her father? Slie 
was convinced that this would have been in vain. Her 
father had told her before very firmly, and he does not speak 
Qnmeaning words. He does not like to express opinions 
about people without being sure of what he says ; and he 
will never consent to her marrying a man whom he considers 
to be bad. 

And so Katerina Vasllyevna kept on dreaming and dream- 
ing while reading S61ovtsof' s humble and hopeless letters ; 
&nd after half a year's such reading, she was within half a 
step of consumption. And not by a single word could her 
father perceive that hi^' disease originated from a matter iu 
which he was partly to blame ; bia daughter had been as 
tender towards him ns before. 

" Is there anything that isn't to your mind?" 

"Nothing, papa." 

And it is evident that there is nothing ; she is only out of 
spirits, but this is from her weakness, IVom illness. And 
the doctor declares that it is the result of her illness. But 
what is the cause of the illness? As soon as the doctor 
regarded the illness as triSing, he contented himself with 
laying the blame on dances and corsets ; but when he saw 
that it was getting dangerous, then appeared his "innutri- 
tion of the nerves, — atTOphia nervorum." 
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V. 



But if the practising Big WigB agreed that Mademoiselle 
FAlozova's atrophia tiercorum, wfaicli had been developed 
by a weakening mode of life, with the uatural incUnation 
towards tlreominciti! and melunchol.v, thi'D not much was left 
for Kire&Dof to study in the eick girl in order to see that her 
decline in strcn^tli originated from some mental causes. 
Before the coiisnltalion, the attending physician esplnioed 
to him nil the relations which she had hod ; family sorrows 
there were none ; lather and daughter are very dear to each 
other ; at the same time the father does not know the reason 
of the illness, because the atteuding physician does not know 
it. But it is evident that the gir! must have a strong charac- 
ter, if sbe has tie<;u alilc to conceal so long the illness itself, 
and has not given her father a single chance to conjecture 
the cause. A strong character was also evident by titc quiet 
tone of tier answers during tlift consultation. She shows no 
sign of irritability ; she firmly endures her lot. Eii-sdnof 
saw that such a girl desci-ved attention. _ Can't somctbiug be 
done for her? Interfei'ence seemetf CO- A'im essential ; of 
course tlie thing will be revealed some time, bh-i won't it be 
too late? Consumption is very near at hand, and 'Jt^n no 
core can help it. And so he wrestled with the patienTSyj 
two hours ; and he succeeded in conquering her suspicion ; 
he learned the secret ; and lie obtained her permission to 
speak about it with her father. 

The old man was staitled when he heai-d from Kiis^nof 
that the cause of his daughter's illaess was love for S61ovtsof . 
How is this? Kdtya accepted so coolly at that time bis ad- 
vice to beware of him ; she remained so indifferent after he 
ceased to call U{K>n them : how then is sbe dying of love for 
him? Yes, an<l is it even possible for people to die of love? 
Such exaltations could not appear lUcely to a person who 
was accustomed to lead an exclusively practical life, and to 
look npon everything with cool reason. Kirsdnof iiad a 
tough subject in him; he kept repeating, "It's a child's 
fancy tormenting her, but soon forgotten." Kirs^nof ex- 
plained and explained; finally he told him plainly, "It is 
just l>ecauae she is a child that she does not foi'get'it, and is 
dying." Pfilozof was persuaded and convinced, but instead 
, he pouuded tlie table with his list, and said iu 
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a tone of conccDtrated decision, " If sLe is to die, let her 
die ; it is better than for her to be unbappy ; it would be 
easier for hoUi ber and me 1 " The very same words he had 
said to his daughter six months before. Katerina Vaailyevna 
was not mistakea in thiuking tiiat it was idle to talk with 
him. 

" But what makes yon bo stubborn ? I am perfectly con- 
vinced that he is a bad man ; but is he really so bad that 
death is better tlian to live with him?" 

" He is ; he has no heart. She is delicate, gentle, bat he 
is a beastly wretch ! " And P6to2of went on to describe 
S6lovtsDf, and in such a way that Kirsdnof had notliint; to 
say. And really how conid he help agreeing with Pfilozof ? 

S61ovtso( was the very same Jean who, at the time be- 
fore Sloreshnikof's courtship, ate supper with Sergs and 
Julia after the opera. It is absolutely true that it is better, 
for a respectable gir^to die than to become the wife of snch 
a man. lie will pollute, he will chill, he will consume with 
his wretchedness a respectable woman ; it Is far better for 
her to die. 

Kirsdnof was lost in thought for some minutes. " No," 
he said at length. '* Well, am I really caitied away by your 
earnestness? This case is without danger jnst because he 
is so bad. Sbe cannot help seeing it ; only give her time to 
look at it calmly." 

He began persistently to assure F61ozof what be had ex- 
pressed to his daughter only as a suggestion, as possible — ■ 
nay, even probable — that she would refuse this man whom 
she loved if he was really bad ; and now be was absolutely 
sure of it, heeanse the man she loved was very bad. 

" I shall not tell you that marriage does not pj-csent su<;h 
an import.ince if we look U|K>n it coolly. If a woman is 
unhappy, llien why should she not leave her husband ? Yon 
consider this improper: your daughter has been biongiit up 
witli the very same ideas ; for yon and her it seems really an 
irremediable loss, and before she would ever ado|)t new 
ideas, she would sufFer with sueh a man till she died a death 
worse than consumption. But it is necessary to view the 
matt«r from another standpoint. Wby should you not de- 
pend upon your daughter's reason ? Hlie is not a fool, is 
she? Always count on reason ; only allow it to act freely, 
and it will never prove fallacious when any cause is right. 
Yon yourself are to blame for your daughter's attachment to 
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bim. Lst bim bave free coarse, aa<] be will bring yonr 
daugbt:r round oa your side, if tbe right is on your eide. 
Poseioii blinds, especially if olistncies are put in ihe way of 
it; remove Ibem, and your daughter will bccoin<! reasonable. 
Give her liberty to love or not to love, and she will Bee* 
whether this man is wortliy of her love. Let him be her 
' bridegi-oom,' and after some time ahc herself will dismiss 
him." 

Such a way of lookicg npon things was entirely new to 
Pfilozof. He answered sharply that be did not believe any 
Bucb nonsense ; th.-it be knows life too well ; that he Las seen 
too many examples of foolish i^eoplo, to depend upon tbeir 
reason ; and so much tbe more absurd was it to trust tbe 
reason of a seventeen-year-old girl. Kirs&nqf tried in vain 
to prove to him tliat follies were committed only on two 
occasions, — either under tbe momentary influence of excite- 
ment, or from restraint, in which case he is iiTitated by re- 
sistance. Such ideas seemed entirely ridicnloua to F61ozof. 
" Sbe bas no sense ; it would he foolish to trust such a child 
with this fate ; sooner let lier die." From such reasoning it 
was impossible to stir bim. 

It is a fact, that no matter how set may be the ideas of a 
nan who is in the wrong, when a man who is better devel- 
oped, who knows more, who understands things more wisely, 
works constantly with the purpose of removing his errors, 
the errors must give way. It is so ; but how long does a 
l<^ical battie with him last? Ot course all tbe conversation 
bere recorded will fail of its result, though so far its influ- 
ence upon Pdlozof is not appreciable yet. Tbe old man is 
beginning to think over Kirsdnofs words. This is unavoid- 
able, and if such conversation should be kept up with faim, 
he will come to himself. But lie is proud of bis experience ; 
he looks upon himself as infallible ; he is set and stubborn ; 
it is possible to bring him to terms, withoat doubt, but it 
takes time, and all delay is dangerous, A long delay is 
surely fatal ; and a long delay is inevitable when a methodi- 
cal manner of conducting the logical battle with him is em- 
ployed. 

It was necessary to employ radieal means. It is risky 
without doubt ; but if it is employed, it is only a risk ; with- 
out, it is sure death. And the risk in it is, in i-enlity, not 
nearly so great as it may seem to a person who is less solid 
in bis comprehension of tbe laws of life than this Kirs&nof. 
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The risk is not great nt all, but it is serions. From the 
whole tottery only one ticket is ii lilaok. And there is no 
probability of its bciog dran-a — but BU{>posiDg it were drawn ? 
Whoever runs n risk must be ready not to wink if he draws 
tlie blank. Kirsdnof saw the girl's calm, quiet fimiDcss. and 
he was sure of her. Itut had be the right to subject her to 
the risk? Of course tie had. Now, out of a hundred 
chances, tliere is only one that she will not lose her health 
in this case. More than half of them are that she will lose 
it rapidly. But here, out of a thonsaud cbauces, one would 
be i^^aiust her. Let her risk the lottery, though it is appar- 
ently more ten-ible because it is more rapid, but iu reality it 
is incomparably less dangerous. 

"All right," said Kirsdnof. "You do not want to cure 
her by those means which are in your power ; I shall cure 
herwith mine. To-mon-ow I shall have another consultation." 

After he returned to the sick girl, he told her that her 
father was stubboi'D, more stubborn than be expected, and 
that it would be necessary to act towards him with severe 
men suras. 

" No ; it is of no use," said the sick girl, despondently. 

" Are you sure of it?" 

"Yes." 

" Are you ready to die ? " 

" Yea." 

" Now supposing that I decide to Bnbject you to the risk 
of death. I told you brieflj-, in order to gain your confi- 
dence, to show yon that I am ready for everything that may 
be for your good ; now I spe.nk positively. Sup])osing that 
it he necessary to administer poison?" 

" I have seen this long time that my death is inevitable ; 
that 1 have only a few days longer to live." 

" Supposing it were to-mori-ow morning?" 

'* So much the l>etler." She spoke with perfect calmness. 

" When thei-e is only one salvation left, and that is your 
readiness lo die, this support will almost always save you. 
If you say to any one, 'Give in, or I shall die,' you almost 
always gain what you wish. Bnt you know that one should 
not play with such a lofty principle ; and besides, it is im- 
possible for you to lower your self-respect if they don't yield. 
And therefore it is necessary to die." He explained to her 
the plan, which was perfectly comprehensible from this con- 
versation. 
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Op course in other caaes of tbis sort Kirsdnof would not 
have thonglit of running such n risk ; it would be more simple 
to take the girl from home, and let Iter marry whomsoever she 
]tleaBcd. Itut here the affair was complicated by the girl's 
ideas, and the peculiarities of the man whom she loved. 
"With her ideas of the iuseparability of husband and wife, she 
would have clung to tlie wretched man even if she had found 
that to live with him was n torment. To unite them would 
be worse tlwQ to kill. Tiierefore there remained one choice, 
either to kill, or to give her the possibility of coming to 
reason. 

Ou the next day the consultation was held, composed of 
some of the practitioners in tlie high world. There are five 
doctors, the most renowned ; it is impossible not iA> have the 
best; how otherwise could tliey beml Polozof? It was nec- 
essary that the sentence should be without appeal in his 
eyes. Kirsdnof spoke ; they listened with great eondeseen- 
sion to what he said, and they all confirmed it with an air 
of great importance. It could not be otherwise, because, 
you remember, there is in existence a certain Claude Ber- 
nard, and he lives in Paris ; and besides that, Kirsdnof says 
such things which — but the plague take these boys! You 
can't understand them ! Then how can you help t^reeing 
with them ? 

Kii-sdnof said that he had examined the invalid very care- 
fully, and he entirely agi'eed with Karl Feodorvitch that the 
illness is incurable, and the lufony of this disease is torture ; 
and, generally speaking, every additional hour that the sick 
girl shall live is an additional hour of suffering. Therefore- 
be considers that it is the duty of 'the consulting physicians 
to decide necoi-ding to the dictates of humanity to sliorten 
the sick girl's sufferings by a dose of morjjhine, fVom which 
she would not awaken. The consulting physicians investi- 
gate<l the case, blinking their eyes under tlie hailstones of 
incomprehensible explanations on the part of Kirsdnof; they 
came back from the sick girl's room to the one where they 
had been sitting ; and they decided to shorten the sick girl's 
sufferings by a fatal dose of raoq)htne. 

After the decision was made. Kirsdnof rang for the ser- 
vant, and asked him to call l'6lozof into the parlor, where 
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tbe consultation was held. P61ozof came in. The most im- 
poi'taiit of the 8.ige&, in appropriately gloomily solemn lan- 
guage and in a majestically fiiiicrcnl voice, announced the 
decision of the consulting physiciaas. 

Pfilozof started back as though struck on the forehead by 
a hammer. To be waiting for death, when death is at hand, 
but itncertain how soon it may come, or whetier it may come 
at all, and to hear that in half an hour she will not be among 
the living, are two absolutely different things. Kirsdnof 
looked at Pfilozof with an intense gaze ; lie was alisolntely 
sure of the effect, but still tbe thing was a strain on his 
nerves. Two minutes tbe old man stood silent, horror- 
stricken. 

" No ; it must not be ! She is dying f«>m my stubborn- 
ness. I am ready for anything. Can she got well?" 

"Of course," said KirsAnof. 

The famous practitioners would liave been greatly stirred 
to wrath, if they bad had time for it ; that is, to eKchange 
glances, and to see that " my colleagues also like me under- 
stand that I have been a doll in the hands of this yonng l>oy." 
13nt Kirsdnof allowed them no time to turn their attention to 
the thonglit, " how otiiers looked on me." Kirsdnof t<»ld the 
servant to conduct the friglitened l'6!ozof from the room ; 
thanked them for their shrewdness, which they had displayed 
in fathoming his intentions, for their understanding ibat tbe 
cause of the illness was mental suffering ; that it was neces- 
sary to frighten the stubborn old man, who would otherwise 
have lost his daughter. The famous practitioners went each 
bis way, satisfied that his scientiHc knowledge and shrewd- 
ness was recognized by all the otiiers. 

But having given tbem this brief testimony of their skill, 
Kirsdnof went to tell the sick giil that the plan liad Bucceed<'d. 
At the first words she seized his band, and lie had hardly 
time to take it away from her before she would have kissed 
it. " But I shall not let your father come quite yet, to tell 
you tbe same thing," he snid. "I sliall first give him a lec- 
ture as to the way that he should behave himself towards 
yon." He told her that be was going to give bor father some 
good advice, and that be should not leave him until be bad 
flimly implanted it. 

Shocked by tbe result of the consultation, tbe old man l>e- 
came very pliable ; and lie I'egarded Kirsdnof, not with the 
same eyes as the day before, but with such as Marya Alck- 
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B^ycvDS looked upon Lopukbdf, after dreaming of Lopukli^f 
as a moDopoliet. 

Yesterday a natural thought was always iu P61ozof' s mind, 
"lam older than you, apd more experienced. Yes, there 
is no one iu the world smarter than I am ; aod as for yon, 
milk-Slicker and Imbby, so mucb the less reason have I to 
listen to you. since 1, with niy own reason, have made Tour 
millions" (allbough in reality tfaey were only two. and not 
four). " You try to make two millions, and then talk." But 
now he thought, " What a bear he is 1 bow be routed me I 
He knows how to break one in." And the more be spoke 
with Kirsdnof, the more lively aiose before hiu), in addition 
to the quality of "bear," another picture — an old and for- 
gotten recoUectiOD of bis life as a hussar: hie riding-master,* 
Zakli^rtebeuko, was sitting on bis horse, "Gromohoii" (at 
that time Zbukdvaky's ' ballads were fashionable among young 
ladies, and therefore to a certain estent amoDg young cav- 
aliers, both in the army and civil life), and "Cromoboi" was 
prancing under Zakhirtehenko, only "Gromohoi's" lips were 
covei-ed wiih blood. P61ozi>f was somewhat horrilied, as he 
heard Kirg&nnf'e answer to bis first question. 

" Would you really have givyn her a fatal dose?" 

"Certainly I should," replied Kirsinuf, with absolute 
gang-frold. 

" What a murderer ! He tallis like a cook about a dead 
chicken ! And vou would have cournse for it?" 

'•Of course I should. What a clout I should be if I 
badu'tl" 

" Yoa are a teirible man ! " said Polozof again. 

" It shows that you have never seen any tcnible men." 
said Kiis&nof, with an indulgent smile, thinking to himself, 
"J should like to show lou Uakhm^tof." 

" But how did you manage all those doctors?" 

" As though it were liaitl to manage such men!" saidKir- 
sdnof. with a slight grimace. 

Pfilozof recollected Zakhfirt<henko, who said to the second- 
captain, Volutnof : " Did you bring me this loji-eared beast 
for me to ride on, your emincucc? 1 am ashamed to mount 
him." 
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After settling all of PiSlozofs endlesBly repeated qupstioDS, 
Kirsinof began to suggest to him how he ahould comiKivt 
himself. 

" Retnember that a person is able to reason only when he 
is entirely ondisturbed ; that he is not excit«d only when he 
is not stirred up ; that he dots not value his fancies except 
when they are taken fram him, when he is allowed to find 
out for liimself whether tJiey are good or not. If S61ovtsof 
is as bad as you describe bim, — nnd I fully believe iti — 
your daughter will see it herself. But only if yoa don't in- 
terfere ; if you don't excite the though^ in her mind that you 
are in any way intnguing against him, tliat you are trying 
to block them. One word on your part, one hostile word, 
will injure the case for two weeks ; a few words may rain it 
forever. You must keep yourself entirely apart." 

This course of conduct was inculcated with words like 
these: "It isn't easy to compel you to do what you don't 
like, is it? and yet I have brought you to it. This shows 
that I understand how to take chai-ge of a case. Then be- 
lieve that whatever 1 say must be done. Whatever I say ; 
you only take it second-hand." 

With such people as P61ozof it was impossible at that time, 
otiierwise than by force, and by stepping on his throat. Fdlo- 
zof became more amenable to reason, and he promised to 
comport himself as he was told. But even after he became 
convinced that ICiisflnof was saying the right thing, and that 
it was necessary to listen to him, I'olozof could not yet com- 
prehend what kind of a man he was. He at one and the 
same time took both his side and his daughter's. He com- 
pels him to yield to bis daughter, and he wants his daughter 
to change; how to reconcile this? 

"Very sim^^ly. I want yon not to hinder her return to 
reason, and that is all." 

PAIozof wrote S61ovteof a note, in which he asked him to 
come to see him about a very important matter. That 
same evening S6lovtsof came ; he made the old man a gentle 
explanation, full of self-respeet; he was ackuowletlged as 
"bridegroom," on cooditioa that the wedding should b« in 
tbree months 
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KirsIkof could not give Dp the case ; it was Decessarc to 
help Knterina Vnsilj'eTna emerge from her bliodness, and it 
wua still more oecessary to maoage her fnther, to keep Lim 
op to hia promise of not interfering. But he made it incoD- 
venient to call upon the Polovtsdfs, during the first few days 
after the crisis. Katerina VaBllyerna was still feeling 
exalted; if he saw, as was to be infallibly expected, that 
the "bridegroom" was a scoundrel, then, even his silent 
dissatis faction with the *' bridegroom," and not alone bis 
upright and downright opinion, would be prejudicial ; would 
etill further kindle her cxcitemc^nt. Kire^nof called there 
one morning, after a week and a half, so as not directly 
to seek a meeting with the " bridegi-oom," but to secure 
Katerina Vasilyevna'a permission. Katerina Vasilycvna 
was already beginning to look better: she was as yet very 
thin and pale, but was entirely well, tliough the former 
famous practitioner still prosciibed for her; for, when 
Kirs&nof again put her in his hands, he Eaid, " Ask his 
advice ; now none of his medicines will do you any harm, 
even if yon should take them." 

Katerina Vasllyevna met Kirs^nof enthusiastically, and 
looked at him with wondering eyes, when Le told her what 
he hod come for. 

" Yon saved my life, and yet yon want to ask my permis- 
sion to cfdt on ns ! " 

" But my calling upon you, without your consent, while be 
is here, might seem to you as an attempt, on my part, to 
interfei'e in your relations, if I came. You know my rule : 
not to do anything against the will of a person for whose 
benefit I would like to work." 

Kirsdnof came on the second or thini evening, and found 
the "bridegroom" to be exactly what P6lozof described him, 
and P61ozof himself, in a proper state of mind ; tlie well- 
trained old mail did not interfere. Kirednof spent the 
evening, giving no sign of what he thought of the " bride- 
groom," and ns he said good ni£:ht to Katerina Vasilyevna, 
he did not hint at all how the bridegroom pleased him. 

This was quite enough to wake her curiosity and doubt. 
On the next day site kept thinking : " KirsAnof did not say 
a word about him. If he had made a. good impression Od 
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him, Kirefinof wonld liave told me ao. Is it possible that he 
dkla't please hiin? What can there be that Kirsdnof 
disliked id him?" When the "biidegi-oom" eamo ia tlie 
evening, she ecrutinized his behavior, she pondered over 
his words. She said to herself, " What is he doing this 
for," in order- to convince herself that Kirednof had no 
right or reason in finding any blemish in him. And she 
did convince herself; bnt the necessitj- of proving to vour- 
st'lf that there are no blemishes in tite being you love leads 
to the quick discovery of euch blemishes. 

After a few days Kirsfinof called again, and again tie said 
not a word about his impression of tlie " bridegixiom " ; but 
this time she coutd not restrain hei'self, and at the end of 
the evening, she said : — 

" Your opinion? Why are you so silent?" 

" I am afraid that you won't enjoy hearing my opinion; 
I am afraid that you will think that I am partial." 

"Don't jou like him?" 

Kirsdnof did not reply. 

"Yon don't like him, do you?" 

" I did not say so." 

" It is evident. Why don't you like him ? " 

" 1 nm going to wait till it is also evident to you why I 
don't like him." 

On the following evening Katerina Vasilyevna began to 
scrutinize S6lovtsof still more particularly. " Everything 
abont him is lovely. Kirsdnof is not fair ; but wliy can't 
I see what there is in him tliat Kirsdnof does not like?" 
She was vexed at her inability to observe. She asked her- 
self ," Am I really so simple?" Her self-respect was 
aroused in her in & direction most dangerous for ber bride- 
gi-oom. 

When Kirsdnof came again a few days later, he perceived 
the possibility of acting more energetically. Till now he 
lind avoided talk with Sfilovtsof, in order to avoid stirring 
lip Katerina Vasilyevna by a premature interference; now 
Ite joined the group surrounding her and S61ovtsof. and led 
the conversations to topics in which S6lovtsof's character 
would be shovrn forth as soon as be was drawn into the 
current. The conversalion turni-d on riches, and it Ap- 
peared to Katerina Vasilyevna that S61ovtsof was gi-eatly 
interested in riches. The conversation turned upon *' bride- 
grooms," and it seemed to her that S61ovtsof spoke ra^er 
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BlightiDgly about them. The conversation ttirned upon fam- 
ily life, and Bhe tried in vain to banish from her mind the 
impreaston that jKisftibly it might be coli) and bard for a wife 
to live vith such a husband. 

A crisis occurred. Kat«rina VaBllyevna could not go to 
sleep for a long while ; her face was bathed in tears from 
being vexed at herself for insulting S61ovtsof with suuh 
thoughts about him. " No. he is not a cold man ; he does 
not despise women ; he loves me and not my money." If 
ttfese objections had been given as an answer to the woi'ds 
of somebody else, they would have firmly climg to her 
memory. Bat she objected to her own sL'lf, and it is impos- 
sible long to resist the truth which you yourself have dis- 
covered. It is your own ; you cannot suspect any trickery. 
The next evening she examined S61ovt8of just as Kirs&nof 
had done the evening beroi-e. She said to hei'self that she 
only wanted to be convinced that she insulted him without 
reason; but she herself felt Ibat a distrust of him had 
sprung up in her. And i^aiii bhe could not sleep, but she 
was vexed at him. Why didn't he speak so as to allay her 
doubts instead of corroborating them? She was vexed at 
bersell', but in her vexation cleorly appeared the motive. 
" How could I be so blind ! " 

Natui-ally, in a day or two, she began to Ise exclusively 
absortied by the fear arising IVom the thought, " I shall soon 
lose the possibility of correcting my mistake, if I have been 
mistaken in him." 

When Kirsdnof came the next time, he saw that he could 
speak with her, 

" Tou asked my opinion about him," said he ; " it is not 
so im|>ortant as your own. What do you think of him?" 

Now site had nothing to reply, 

" I have no right to be inquisitive," said he ; talked about 
something else, and soon left her to herself. 

fint in half an hour she herself came to him. 

"Give me some counsel; you see my thoughts are dis- 
turbed." 

" Why do you want the advice of a stranger when you 
yourself know what ought to be done when your thoughts 
are disturbed." 

" Wait till they cease to be disturbed at a'"'" 

" Do according to your best knowledge." 

'* I shall postpone the wedding." 
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"Why sboukln't you postpone it if it seema to you 
better ? " 

"But how will lie take it?" 

'■ Whec you see how he takes it, theu you can decide what 
is best to be done." 

" But it is hard for me to tell Llm." 

" If that is the case, then let your bAtiuehka tell him." 

" I don't want to ^et behiud anybody's back ; I Eball tell 
him myself," 

'-If you feel strong enough to tell him yourself, then it 
would be much better." 

Of course, with others, Vi^ra Pavlovna for example, it 
wouhl not have done to drag out the affair so tediously ; 
but every tempci-ameut has its own demands. If a hot- 
tempered man is irritated by slow methods, then a slow man 
is vexeil by an abnipt measure. 

Kateriua Vasilyevna's success in dealing with her " bride- 
groom" exceeded ICirsdnofs expectations. He thought that 
t>61ovtsof would be able to guard his interests, that lie 
would prolong the matter by humiliation and gentle en- 
treaties. No. with all his tact, S61ovtsof could not control 
himself when he saw that great wealth was slipping out of 
his hands, and he himself let go of the slight chances which 
he still had. He |>oured out sharp reproaches on Fdlozof, 
who he declared was intriguing against him, and he said 
to Katerina Vasilyevna that she gave her father too great 
power over her, that she was nfraid of him, and was acting 
now at his command. But Pdlozof did not know as yet 
about his daughter's decision to delay the wedding ; the 
daughter constantly felt tliat he gave her perfect freedom. 
The reproaches heaped upon her father grieved her by their 
unfairness, and they insulted her because by them S6lovtsof 
expressed his views in i-egard to her as a being deprived of 
will and character. 

" It seems to me that you take me to be a plaything in 
the hands of others." 

" Yes," said be in his irritation. 

" I was ready to die, not regai-ding my father's will, and 
yon don't appreciate it. From tliis moment everything is 
ended between us," said she, and quickly left the room. 
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VIII. 



Aftee these ocGUiTGUceB, KateriDaVnsIlyevna was loDg met- 
anc'holj ; but hei- melaocholy, tbough developed by tills state 
of things, was not at all attributable to this special state of 
things. There are characters to nbom a special fact in 
itself has very little interest, and serves only to engender 
general ideas wliich act upon them with much greater power. 
If BDch people possess remarkably strong min<ls, they be- 
come reformers nowadays Jnst as in ancient times they 
became great philosophers. Kant, Fichte, Hegel, never 
worked out private questions ; it was too tedious for tliem. 
Tins, of course, is true only of men; women, according to 
the prevailing idea, have very little uudcrstauding. Nature 
did not give it them, just as she did not give a clean face to 
blacksmiths, straight backs to tailurs, a delieate sense of 
smell to shoemakers ; all this is nntnre. It is for this rea- 
son that there are no women of great intellect. People of 
weak minds and with tendency of character become phleg- 
matic even to upalby. People of ordinary brains aie in- 
chned to melancholy, to a quiet life, and are generally imagi- 
native. This does not signify that they are chimerical. In 
a good many cases the imagination is weak and they are 
very jjositive peo|»le. They simply love a quiet revery. 

Katerina Vasilyeviia had been in love with Jean S61ot- 
tsof on account of his letters. She was dying with love 
founded only on her imagination. It may readily he seen 
that she was inclined to be very romantic, and fiivotons 
life led by the trivial people who frequented Pfilozof's house 
did not at all dispose her to an exalted idealism. This 
shows that this feature of her character arose from her own 
nature. She had long been burdened by the, frivolity of 
that kind of life ; she loved to read and dream. And now 
she was troubled not only by its frivolity, but by the wealth 
with which she was surronnded. It must not be thought 
that because she had this feeling, she had an extraordinary 
nature ; it is common among all wealthy women of a bumble 
and retiring character. In her it developed earlier th.na 
ordinary, simply because she had early received a powe^'ful 
lesson. 

"Whom shall I believe? What shall I believe?" she 
asked herself afier the episode with Sdlovtsof , and it seemed 
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to her that nobody and nothii^ were worthy of her faith. 
Her father's riches nttrai^ted the enviuas, cunning, deceitful, 
from the whole city. She was enriuunded by avaricious 
mcD, by liars, by flatterers ; every word that was said to her 
was calculated with a view to her t'athei''a miUiona. 

Her thoughts kept growing more serious. She began to 
get iDterested in the general questions arising from the 
wealth that troubled her so much, as well as iu those arisiug 
fi-om the poverty which troubled others. Her father gave 
her plenty of pin money, but like any other good woman she 
used it in helpiug the ]KK>r. But she I'ead and thought and 
began to notice that such help as she could give did less 
good than she had leasou to expect. She began to see tliat 
she was coiiBtantly deceived by feigned or knavish poverty ; 
that people worthy of aid, able to make good use of snth 
money, scarcely ever got any solid good from it ; it lifts them 
temporarily out of their poverty, but iu half a year or a jear 
these people are in the same sitnation again. She bi-gan to 
think: "Why should money ruin people? Why does this 
importunate f»overty never leave the poor? And why are 
there bo many poor who are as unreaaonable and bad us the 
rich?" 

She was a peraoa of imagination, but her imagiuatioDS 
were gentle, like her character, and there was just as litLlo 
brilliancy about ibcm as there was in herself. Her fa^'Orite 
author was Geoi^e Sand, lint she never imagined hei-self to 
be L^lia or Indiana or Cavalcanti or Consu^lo; she more 
orten imagined hei-scif to be Jeannette or Genevieve. Gen- 
evieve was her favorite heroine. Here she is going tlirouffh 
the field and is gathering flowers which will serve as models 
of her handiwork ; here she meets AndrS — such quiet meet- 
ings ! Here they discover I hat they love each other; such 
were ber imaginations, and she knew that thoy were only im- 
aginations. And she loved to dream how enviable was the 
lot of Miss Nightingale, that quiet, unostentatious liitle 
woman, of whom scanely anything was known except that 
sba was loved by all England. Was she yonog? Was she 
rich or poor? Was she happy or unhappy? About this 
nothing is said, about this nothing is thought; eveiy one 
blesses tha little woman, who was a ministering angel in tlic 
English hospitals of tho Krimea and Skutari. and wtio at the 
end of tbc war, while returning to her native land with hun- 
dreds saved by her, still continued to take care of the sick. 
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SucI; were the dreams vfaose fulfilment Katerina VaailyeTna 
would have liked to sec. Her funey did not carry her beyond 
the thongbts of Genevieve and tliss Nightingale. Can one 
say that she was faiiciltil? Can one call her imaginative? 

Genevieve in a frivolous, contemptible society of fops and 
empty-headed dandies, Miss Nigiitingale m idlt; gcandenr, 
would not they be lonesome? wouldn't they be raelancboly? 
And therefore Kateriua Vasilyevna was ratber more glad 
than sorry when her fatlter failed. She was soriy to see him 
who bad beea so strong growing prematurely old ; she was 
sorry also that her ability to help others was curtailed. At 
first it was offensive to see the scorn of the crowd which bad 
crawled and cringed befoie her and her fatbei-. But sbe was 
also glad tbat this mean, pitiable, wretched crowd bad de- 
serted tbem, bad ceased to burden her life, to arouse ber 
indign action by their falsehood and degradation ; she felt so 
free now! Hopes of happiness arose in her heart. " Now 
if any one shows me any devotion, it will be for myself alone, 
and not for my father's millions." 



IX. 

F6u)Z0F was anxious to arrange for tbe sale of the stearine 
factory of which he was part owner and hod been tbe man- 
ner. After more than half a .^'ear of energetic effort, he 
found a purciiaser. On tbe purchaser's visitiog-carcls was 
engraved the name Charles Beaumont, not pronounced Skarl 
Bomon, as the ignorant might 8U)>poec, but in the true Eng- 
lish fashion, Beemont; and it was entirely natural Ibat It 
was prorionnced so, for tbe purchaser was the agent of the 
London bouse of Hodgson, Lotter and Company, for tbe pur- 
chase of tallow and stearine. The factory could not exist 
under tbe wretched financial and administrative conduct of 
its shareholders ; but in tbe hands of a solid firm it would be 
sure to bring great profits. After spending on it five or six 
hundred thousand rubles, the firm could count on having one 
hundred thousand rubles of profits. Tlie agent was a consci- 
entious man ; he looked over the factory with great cai-e, and 
e^camincd the books in detail before he advised llie firm to buy 
the property. Then followed n^otintions with the stockhold- 
ers in regai'd to the selling of the factory. They were exces- 
sively long and according to the natuie of Russian busineBB 
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tiTinBaetions ; even tbo paUent Greeks who Bpent ten years 
in the siegii of Troy would have found lliera tedious. And 
Pfilozof all tlii^ time was witb the agent, according to tbe 
old cuBtom of being hospitable to peo|)le who ate of use, and 
he iuvited him to dinner every day. The ageut tried to get 
out of his way, and persiutently {"efused to eta}* to dinner. 
But one day. after lie bad been having an unueually long 
eession with the directors of the company and was tired and 
hungry, he consented to go to dinner with P61ozof , who lived 
in a flat in the factory. 



Charles Beaumont, like the averse Charles, John, James, 
and William, did not care to indulge in intimacies or personal 
contidenees ; but on being asked, he related hie etory briefly, 
but very plainly. Ilia family, he said, was fromCaoada; and 
in Canada almost halt' the population consisted of the de- 
scendants of French colonists ; his family was one of these, 
and therefore his name was of I'rencli origin, and bis face 
was more like a Frenchman's than an Englishman's or 
Yankee's. But, he continued, his grandfather emigrated 
from the vicinity of Quebec to New York ; it often happened 
BO. At the time of this emigration his father was a child. 
Afterwards, of course, be grew np and became a grown-op 
man ; aud at this time a certain rich man, with advanced 
ideas of agriculture, determined to establish on the southern 
shores of the Krimea instead of vineyards a cotton planta- 
tion ; be commissioned some one to find bim a manager in 
North America. James Beaumont was recommended to bim 
— a Canadian by birth, a resident of New York, aud a man 
who had all his life been as many verstB from a cotton plan- 
tation as you or I, reader, who live at Fetersbui^ or Kursk, 
have been from Mount Ararat. This is the usual experience 
of such progressionists. It is true that it was not the fault 
of the American manager's absolute ignorance of cotton plan- 
tations that bis pinn was ruined, because to plant cotton in 
the Krimea is as absurd as it would be to establish vineyards 
in Peterebutg. And when this was found out, the American 
manager was diechai^ed from the cotton plantation, and 
found a position as distiller in a factory in the government 
of Tambof. Here be lived all bis life ; here bis son Charles 
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vaa born, nnd eoon after that he buried his wife. WbcD he 
was about sixtv-fivc years old, having acciimulated a little 
money for his declining years, lie Uetermiacd t« return to 
America, and he left. Charlea was tbea twenty years old. 
When his father died, Charles made up his miod to come 
back to Russia, because, sioce he ha<l been born and had 
lived twenty years iu n village of the government of Tambof, 
he felt that he was a Russian. He had lived with bis father 
in New York and had been a ctcrk in a merchant's office. 
When his Father died, he went to the New York office of tlie 
London firm of Hodgson, Lotter and Comgmny, liecause he 
knew that Ibis bouse had business n'ith Petcrsbui^, and after 
he had succeeded in making himself nsofnl, he expressed a 
desire to get a place in Russia, exi>lftiniDg that be knew 
Russia, it being his native land. To have such an agent in 
Russia was of course advantageous for the firm; he was 
transferred to the London office for a trial, and some six 
months before his dinner with PtJlozof, be came to I'eters- 
bui^ as an ageut for the Grm for the purchase of steariue and 
tallow, with a salary of five hundred pounds. In perfect 
agreement with this talc, Beaumont, who was born and had 
lived in the goveinmcnt of Tamlmf till he was twenty yesirs 
old, with only one American or Euglishinan iu a circle of 
twenty or fifty or one hundred vcrsts around, with his father, 
who had been alt day long in the factory ; iu conformity with 
this tale, Charles Beaumont S|K>ke Russian tike a native 
Russian, and English fairly well, very well, but not dis- 
tinctly, as is likely to be the case with a man who has 
lived'in the land of the English tongue only a few years 
after reaching maturity. 



XI. 

Bgaituont found himself at the dinner-tahle, sitting with 
only two others, the old man and a very genteel, but some- 
what melancholy bloudinka, his (laughter. 

"Did I ever think," said Pfilozof at dinner, "that the 
shares in this factory would ever have sueti importance for 
me? It is hard for a man of my years to have such a shock 
come upon him, but it is good that KAtya cares so little that 
I have lost her fortune; for, even wiiile I live, it is more her 
property than mine : her mother had property, and I hod 
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little. 0( course I made every ruble grow into twenty ; it 
shows tliati on tbe other hand, It grew more from my labor 
than by inheritance ; and how hard I worked ! and bow 
much one has to know I " The old man talked long in this 
self-fiattering tone. "And everything was gained by my 
sweat and blood, but most of all by my brains, " be said in 
coucliiuioD, and he repeated what he said at fii'st: that sncb 
a shock was very bard to bear, and that if Kdtya too were 
worrie<l by it, it seemed to him that he would lose his senses ; 
but Kdtya not onlj- does not worry, but even consoles him. 

Either act-oi-ding to tlie Ameiicau custom of not seeing 
anything extraordinary in a rapid accumnlation of wealth, 
or in a failure, or because it was his natural character, Beau- 
moot bad no desire either to be overpowered by the great- 
ness of the mind that could make three or four millions, or 
to feel great concern for tbe failure which left sufficient 
means to allow the maintenance of a good cook ; liut never- 
theless it was necessary to offer some consolation after this 
long speech, and therefore he said, " Yes, it is a great sol- 
ace when a family faces its troubles conrngcously." 

"Yes? yon speak rather doubtfully, Karl Yakovlitch. 
Yon think that Kdtya is melancholy on account of her lost 
riches? No, Karl Yakovlitch, no; you judge her unf ajrly ; 
she and I have a different trouble ; she aud J have lost our 
confidence in men," said Pfilozof iu that half-Jesting, half- 
serious tone in which old and experienced people speak of 
the good and iuexperienced thoughts of their children. 

Knterina Vaailyevna blushed j it was disagreeable to her 
that her father turned the conversation to her feelings : but 
besides ber father's lore there was another certain circum- 
stance, for which her father was not to blame ; if there is 
nothing to talk about, and thei'e happens to be in the room a 
cat or a dog, the conversation will seize upon the animal; 
and if tliere is no cat or dog, then it goes to tlie children. 
The weather is the third and Itie extremity of resourcelessuess. 

" No, pa|m, it is hardly necessary to explain my melan- 
choly by any motive so liigb; you know that I have a re- 
served nature, and I am lonesome." 

"One need not be melftocholy unless he pleases," said 
Beaumont; " bnt to be Ixtred is in my opinion unpardon- 
able. Loneliness is a fashion among our brethren, the Eng- 
lish, but we Americans know nothing about it ; we have no 
time to be melancholy. We have too much to do to allow ot 
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it, I tliiuk ; I meao, it seema to me " (he corrected his Amer- 
icanbm) " tbat the Russian people ouglit to see themsrhes 
in the same eituation : aeeording to my way of Ionising at 
it, they too have too much to do ; but, in reality, I see ex- 
actly the opposite in the RuBsiana ; they are very much dis- 
posed to reserve. Even the English canuot equal them in 
this respect. Engliahmea are known all over Europe, in- 
eluding Russia, to be the most gloomy people in the world, 
but they are as much more eoeiable, lively, ami gay than the 
RuasiauB, as they themeelvea arc behind the French in this 
respect, and your tourists tell you how resen-cd English 
society is. I don't understand where their eyes are when 
they look at themselves." 

" And the Russians are right in being gloomy," said Knt^ 
erina Vasllyeviia ; " what <bance do they have for activity? 
They have nothing to do 1 They have to sit and fold their 
hands. Give me eomcthing to do, and the chances are that 
I shall not be melancholy. " 

"You want to find something to do? Oh, there ought not 
to be any obstacle to that ; you see nil around you such igno- 
rance ; excuse me for speaking so about 3'our country, abovt 
your fiillieriand" (again he corrected his Anglicism) ; "but 
I was born liei-e myself, and grew up here ; I look upon it as 
my own, and therefore I don't stand upon ceremony ; you 
see in it genuine Turkish ignorance, Chinese helplessness. 
' I detest your fatherland because I love it as my own,' I wilt 
say, imitating your poet ; but there are great ojiportuuities." 

" Ves, biit what can a man, much less, what can a woman, 
do?" 

" But you are doing something, Kitya," said P61ozof. — " I 
am going to expose her secret, Karl Yakovlitch. She teaches 
little girls because she hasn't anything else to do. Every 
day she has her pupils, and she is busy with them from ten 
o'clock till one, and sometimes even longer," 

Beaumont looked up at Katerina Vasilyevna with respect. 
"This is our style in America; of course by America I 
mean only the Northern free States. The Southern States are 
woi-se than Mexico, almost as bad as Brazil." Beaumont 
was an ardent abolitionist. "This is in our style," he re- 
peated; "and if this is so, why be lonesome?" 

" Is this a serious undertaking, Mr. Beaumont? It seems 
to me merely a recreation ; perhaps I may be mistaken ; 
maybe you will call me a materialist." 
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" Do Ton expect SDch a repi-oach from o. mstn belonging to 
a nation whose sole aim and tlionght, as every one asserts, 
ia dollars? " 

"Those are idle woi"ds, bat I really fear to express my 
opinion ; it may seem analc^ous to what the <Aska.ranta are 
agitating about the uselessnesa of education." 

■' Now I see,'" thought Beauinoat; "has she really come 
to that? This is getting interesting. — I myself am an obsku- 
rant," said he; "I am in favor of the illitemte colored 
people against their civilized owners in the Southern States. 
Excuse me ; I am drawn away by my American prejudices ; 
but I am very curious to know your opinion." 

"It is very piosaic, Mr. Beaumont, but life brought me 
to it. It seems to me that the thing that I am doing is too 
one-sided ; and that side to whicli it is directed is not the 
most important side, if those who want to do good to the 
people want really to do the best for them ; this is what I 
think : give men bread, and they themselves will get educa- 
tion. It is necessary to begin with bread ; otherwise, we 
are simply wasting our time." 

" Then why don't yon begin where you ought to. begin?" 
asked Beaumont, in a somewhat excited manner. "It is 
possible that I know instances at home in America," he 
added. 

" I told yon that I wa« alone, and what can I do? I don't 
know how to begin ; and if I did know, what chance have I? 
A girl is tied in every way. I am not independent even in 
my own room. What can I ilo in my i-oom? I^y a book 
down on the table, and teach children how to read. Where 
can I go alone by myself? Whom can I see alone? What 
action can I take by myself?" 

" It seems to me that you represent me as a despot, 
Kdtya." said hei- father. " I am not to blame in this case, 
anil have not been since you tanght me my lesson." 

" Papa, I am still blushing for tliat ; 1 was only a child 
then. No, papa, you are kind ; yon don't restrain me ; it ia 
society that I'esti-ains. Is it true, Mr. Beaumont, that a girl 
in America is freer in her actions ? " 

" Yes ; we have that to be pioud of. To lie sure, we are 
far fiv>m being what we ought to be ; but still, what a com- 
parison between us and yon Europeans! All that you have 
been told about the emancipation of women there, is true." 
1 PMtot 
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" Pups, let 118 go to America, as soon na Mr. Beaumont 
has bought yoav factory," said Kat^rina Vasllyeviia, gajly- 
"There I should accomplish something. Akh! how happy 
1 should be 1 " 

"One can find something to do in Petersbuig," said 
BeaiimoDt. 

'• I should like to see it." 

Beaumont hesitated two or three Eecouds. "Why did I 
come here?" he asked himself; "who would be better to 
fliid out for me? — Haven't you heard? An experiment has 
becD tried of putting into practice the principles of political 
economy, which have i-ecently been established ; do you 
know them?" 

" Yes, I have read about them. It must be very interest- 
ing and profitable ; and I cau take a part iu them. Where 
can I find them?" 

" It was esbiblisbed by a Mrs. Kirsdnora." 

'* Who is she? Is her husband a doctor?" 

"Do you know him? Aitd didn't he tell you about this 
experiment?" 

"I knew him long before he was married. I was very 
ill; he called on us several times, and saved me. AJdil 
what a Bne man he is ! Is she like him ? " 

But how could she get acquainted with Mrs. Kirs&no^'a? 
Will Beaumont give Eaterina Vasllyevna a letter to Mrs. 
Kii'sdnova? No; the Kirsdnofs had never even beard bis 
name, but no introduction is necessaiy. Mi's. Kire&nova 
will certainly be glad ti) meet such sympathy. Her address 
can easily be found where Kirsdnof is employed. 



xn. 

It thus came about that Miss Pfilozova became acquainted 
with Vi4ra I'avlovna. She went to see her the very next 
morning ; and Beaumont was so much interested, that he 
came liack in the evening to find out how Katerina Vaeil- 
yovna liked her new acquaintance sind tlie new enterprise. 

Katerina Vasilyovna was greatly inspired. Her melan- 
choly had entirely disappeared ; her dreaminess liad given 
way to enthusiasm. She eagerly related to Beaumont — and 
she had already told her father, but once telling of it was 
not enough — what she had seen that morning, and there 
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seemed to be no end to her story ; yes, now her heart waa 
full. Slie had found a lively enterprise. Beaumont Ustened 
to her attentively ; hot can one he satisfied willi listening 
only? And she eaid, almost with vexation, "Mr. Beau- 
mont, I am disappointed in you. Does it have so little 
effect on yoii, that it only interests yon, and nutbhig more?" 

*'Katerina VasHyevna, you foi^et that 1 have seen all 
tliis at home in America ; some of the details may be inter- 
esting to me ; bat the enterprise itself is too familiar to me. 
Only tbe people who cari-y it on with such success are of 
interest t<i ine, while to you the thing is a novelty. For 
instance, what can you tell me about Madame Kii'S&nova?" 

*'■ Akh! Bozlte moi! Of course I liked her very much 
indeed. She was so lovely in describing everything to me." 

" You told me tliatbcCore." 

" What else do yon want? What more can I tell you? 
What attention could I give to her when I had such a novel 
thing before my eyes ? " 

" That is so," said Beaumont ; " I imdci'Stand we entirely 
forget about pei'sons when we are intei'e^ted in things ; how- 
ever, can't you tell me something else aliout Madanrc Kir- 
flAnova?" 

Katei'ina Vasilyevna ti-ied to gather alt her recollections 
about Vi^ra Pavlovna, but she couid only bring back the 
first impression which Vi^ra I'avlovna made upon her ; she 
gave a very lively picture of lier ])ei'8onal appearance, her 
way of speaking, all, in fact, that the eye takes in when 
meeting a stranger for Wie first time ; but further, there was 
absolutely nothing in her recollections of Vi^ra Pavlovna 
that was of special interest: it was her work -shop, work- 
shop, work-shop, and Vi6i-a Pavlovna's explanations about 
the work-shop. She understood the explanations perfectly, 
but Vi^ra Pavlovna herself, from the time that followed their 
first meeting, made no impression upon her. 

" And so this time I am disappointed in my expectations 
in leaniiug about Madnme Kirsjinova ; but I am not going to 
give yon up ; in a few days I shall ask you again about her." 

"But why don't yon yourself make her acquaintance, if 
sbe interests you so?" 

" I should like to do so ; maybe I will do so some time. 
Bnt before, I must learn more abont her." — Beaumont was 
silent for a moment. — " I waa wondering whellier to ask you 
or not ; but it seems better to ask you, if you should bappca 
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to meDtion mj oame in jour conversalJoD with lier, please 
don't t«U her timt I liavo made aay inquiries about her, or 
that I want to make licr acquaintance aome time." 

"That's very mysterions, Mr. Ueanmont," eaid Katerina 
VaitUvevDa in a serious tone. " You want to find out about 
them, and yet you yourself want to be conceiiled." 

"Yes, Katei'ina VasUyevna ; how can I explain that to 
yOQ? I am afraid to make their acquaintance." 

"This is very strange, Mr. Beaumont," 

"It is trae. I will speak phiiner; I am afraid that U 
would l>e disagreeable to her. They have never heard my 
Dame. But I might have had some iiiterconree with some of 
the people that are friends of theirs, or even with themselves ; 
it is all the same. In a word, I must know Brst whether it 
would be agreeable to them to make my acquaintance." 

" All this is strange, Mr. Beaumont." 

" I am an honest man, Kateriua Vasilyevna ; let me assure 
you that 1 would never think of putting you into a false 
position ; this is only the second time that I have ever seen 
you, but I have a great respect for yon." 

" I Also see, Mr. Beaumont, that you are a man worthy of 
respeet, but — " 

" If you think that I am a man woi-thy of respect, you will 
allow me to call upon you, so that when yon know me well 
enough, I can ask you again about the Kirsdnofs. Or, 
rather, you will speak aliout them yourself when jt will seem 
to yon that yon can fulfil my request which I shall make 
now, and which I shall not re|)eflt. Do yon c^ee ? " 

"All right, Mr. Bennmont," said Knterina Vasilyevoa, 
slightly shrugging her shoulders. "But you must confess 
that — " 

Again she did not want to finish her sentence. 

"Tfa.it my action seems rather suspicious? True; but I 
will wait till you get over your suspicions." 



XIII. 

Beaohont got into the way of making fVequent calls at the 
Piilozofs'. " Why not?" thought the old man. " He is an 
excellent match. Of course in other days K&tya could have 
bad a better husband. But even then she did not care for 
money or for flattery. And now nothing better could b« 
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Indeed, Bonuinont was an excellent match. He said that 
be intended to live the rest of bis life in Russia because be 
looki'd upon it as bis native laud. lie was a niau of cbarac- 
ter ; he was thirty years old, a self-made man ; and he had 
a good situation. If he had been a llnssiaD, P6lozof would 
have liked him to belong to the nobility.' Bnt as he was a 
foreigner, this was of no consequence, especially as Le was of 
French origin, and, alxtve all, an American citizen. Among the 
Americans, a man who may be to-day a iomneyman Bhoe- 
maker, or a plowman, to-morrow will be a general, and the 
next day president; and after that he may be a lawyer, or 
in a counting-house. It is a peculiar people altogether ; they 
care only for a man's money or bis brains. This is the right 
way of looking at it," continued Pfilozof. "I myself am 
that kind of man. I entered mercantile life; I married a 
merchant's widow. The main thing is money, and brains, 
because without brains you can't get any money. And this 
man is on the road to it. He will buy the factory, will 
become manager ; then the firm will take him as a partner. 
And their firms are not like ours. He too will roll in his 
millions." 

It is very possible that l*6lozof's imagination about hia 
aon-in-law becoming a millionaire in the commercial line 
will not be realized any more than Marya Aleks^yevna's im- 
aginations in regard to her chosen son-in-law becoming 
a great monopolist were realized. But for all that, Beaumout 
was an escellent match for Katerina Vasllyevua. 

But, after all, was not Pi^lozof mistaken in thinking that 
Beaumont was going to be his son-in-law? If tbe old man 
had a shadow of a doubt about this, it vanished when Beau- 
mont, in tbe course of a fortnight, said to bim, that tbe pur- 
ciiase of tbe factory might be delayed for several days, the 
delay was unavoidable ; even if Mr, Lotter were not coming, 
it would take at least a week to bring it to a conclusion, and 
Mr. Lotterwonid not be iu Petersbui^ for a week. " Before 
I was personally acquainted with you," said Beaumont, " I 
wanted to finish the business myself. Now it would not 
look well, because we are so well acquainted. In ordiT that 
ttiere should be no misHnderstanding by and by, I have 
written about it %n the flim to this effect : that during the 
business ti'ansaction I have made the acquaintance of the 
manager whose whole property is invested in the factory, 
< UlenJlr. (0 be ■ noble {dtoryiaiin'). 
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antl I asked the flnn to aend some ODe to conduilo the 
boi^atn in m; place, ood dow, as you see, Blr. Lotter is 
coining." 

IShrewd and clever! At the same time it shows plainly 
Beaumont's intention of marrying Eitys; a mere acquain- 
toDce would not he eufflcient reason to take such a rai-elul 
step. 

SIV. 

For the neit two or three visits Beaumoot was met very 
CooUy by Katorina Vasilyevna. In truth, she begao to feel 
B certain disti-ust in this person with whom lier aeqnaiDtnnce 
was so Blight, and who expressed a puzzling desire to learn 
about a family where he was not acquainted, and at the same 
time, according to liis own words, he fenn^d to become ao- 
quainted because lie feared that his acquaintance ni%ht Dot 
be ngreeable there. Bnt although Katerina Vasilyevna met 
him suspiciously dnring these first calls, yet she was soon 
drawn into a lively couveraation nith him. In her former 
life, before she had ever known Kirsinof, she had never met 
such a man ; he was so sympathetic in regard to all that in- 
terested her ; he understood her so well, even among her 
dearest friends — by the way. there was only one who was 
a real friend, Paulina, who had long ago moved to Moscow, 
and there married a Muscovite manufnutnrer, and even with 
Panliua she could not speak with as much ease as with him. 

And he, at first he came not so much on her account as 
for the purpose of learning through her aboat the Kirs&nofs ; 
hut from the very beginning of their acquaintance, from the 
very moment when they spoke about melancholy and tho 
means of curing it, it could be seen that he respected her, 
that he sympathized with her. At his second call he was 
still more attracted to her by her enthnsiam at finding a new 
field of activity. Now, with every new meeting, his inclina- 
tion to her was more and more evident to her. Very soon 
there arose between them most simple and friendly relations. 
At (he end of a week Katerina Vnsilyevna told him about 
the Kirs&nofs ; she was sure that this man could have no un- 
worthy thoughts. 

It is true that when she began to speak about Ihe Eirsdnofa, 
he stopped her; "Why so soon? You know me too 
slightly." 
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"No; suflScicDtly, Mr. Beanmont; I sec that if yon did 
not want to explain to me wliat seemed strange id your 
desire, yon must have had good reason ; and there are so 
many mysteries in this world." 

And he replied, "Yow see that I have no longer that 
gieat impatience to know what I wanted to know about 
them." 

XV. 

Katerina VAsiLYEvNA's enthusiasm continued without dimi- 
nution, but changed into a constant, habitual mood, earnest, 
eager, and bright. And, as it seemed to her, this enlhu- 
siiism drew Beaumont closer to her. And he thought a great 
deal about her; this was sufBciently apparent. Having 
heard two or three times what she had to toll about tlio 
Kii's&nofs, on the fonrtli time he said : '^ I now kixv^ every- 
thing that I wanted to liuow about them. Thank you." 

" But what do you know ? I only told you that they love 
eacli other, and are perfectly happy in their married life." 

" More tlian that I did not cai-e to know. However, all 
that I knew already." 

The converiiation turned on something else. 

Of course Katevlua Vasilyevna's fii-st thought was when he 
asked about Mrs. Kirs&nova, that he was in love with Vi4ra 
Paviovna, But no ; it was perfectly evident that such was 
not the case. So far as Katerina Vasilyevna was able to 
judge him now, she thought that Beaumont was not even 
able to fall in love. Truly, to love was in his power; that 
is trao. But if he loves any one now, it is I," thought 
Katerina Vasilyevna. 

SVI. 

BcT the main thing was, did they love each other? Let 
us begin with her. There was one case when she showed 
some solicitude about Beaumont; but how did this case end? 
Quite otherwise from what might have been expected at the 
beginning. Beaumont got into the liabit of calling at the 
P<5lozof8' literally every day, sometimes making longer calls 
than at others, but every day just the same. And this 
caused P6lozof to think that he was going to offer himself to 
Katerina Vasilyevna ; be bad no other foundations for such 
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a belief. But ouo evrning it happeoed tbat Beaumont did 
not come. " You don't know what is tbe matter with him, 
do yon. papa?" 

" 1 have not henvd ; I guess there is nothing the matter. 
He probably did not have time." 

A second evening passed, and still tJiere was no Beau- 
mont. On the following morning, Kateriua Vasilyevna was 
evidently going somewhere. ^ Where are yoa going. 
Katya?" 

" Somewhere, papa, on my own business." She went to 
find about Beaumont. He was sitting in his wide-sleeved 
overcoat, and was reading ; he lifted his eyes from the book 
when tiie door opened. 

'■ Katcrina Vasllyevna, is this yon ? I am very glad and 
very grateful to yon," ho said in the same tone as he would 
bave addi-csscd her father; possibly the toue was a little 
more conlial. 

" Wlmt is the matter, Mr. Beaumont, that you have not 
been to see us for so long? Yon made me wony about yon, 
and besides, you made mi; feel my lonesomeness." 

" It was nothing pai-tienhir, Kateriua Vasllyevna ; as yoa 
see, I am well. Won't yon take some tea with me? Yon 

'* Of conrse I will ; but why have you stayed awaj' from 
us so long?" 

" Piotr, bring a glass. You see I am well ; a mere trifle ; 
this is the reason: I was at the factory with Mr. Lotter, 
and wliile I was explaining something to tiim, I was rather 
carclese ; and putting my arm on a eciew, it turned around 
nnd scratehed my arm through the sleeve, and so 1 have not 
been able to put on my coat for the last three days." 

*' Let me see it ; else I shall be woiTJed lest it is not a 
scratch, but a serious wound." 

"Yes, it must be a big one" (here Piotr comes in with 
a glass for Kateriua Vasllyevna) — "when I make nsB of 
both my hands. However, 1 will show it to yon." He 
rolled up his sleeve to tbe ellrow. " Pictr, throw the ashes 
out of the ti'ay, and gi^'e me my cigar-holder ; it's on the 
lilirary tuble. See, it is a mere trifle ; nothiug but an 
English plaster was necessary." 

" Yes : but there is still some swelling, and it is inflamed." 

" Yesterflny there was considerably more, and by to-mor- 
row there will be nouc at all." 
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I^otr, after cleaning out the ash-tiay aod briDging the 
cigar-holder, kavea the room. 

"I" did not want to appear before yon as a wounded 
hero." 

" Why didn't you write me, then ? " 

•■-Dal I thouglit that I ehonld be able to put on my coat 
right away ; that is, day hefiire yesterday ; and day before 
yesterday, I expected to put it on yestei-day ; and yesterday, 
to-day. I thought it was not worth while to worry you," 

' ' Yes, and you have worried me all the moi-e. It was not 
nice of you, Mr. Beaumout. And wbeu shall yon finish this 
business of yours ? " 

"i>(i/ probably in a day or two; the delay is not oar 
fanlt. Mr. Lotter and 1 are all ready, but it is the stock- 
holders." 

" And what have yon been rending?" 

"A new novel by Thackeray. How can a man write 
himself out so when he lias such a talent ! It is because his 
fund of ideas is getting low." 

"I have resid it; it is quite true." And she went on to 
speak of Thackeray's failing powers. Then they so spoke 
about half an hour on various other topics in the very same 
manner. 

" Well, it is almost time for me to go to Vii5ra Pavlovna. 
When do you want to make her at'quaiutance? They are 
lovely people," 

" i will try to nri-ange to do it soon ; I will oak you to 
introduce me. I am very grateful to you for your visit. Is 
that your horee ? " 

"Yes, it is mine." 

"That's the reason why your b&tiushka never rides him. 
It is a very good horse." 

" I think he is ; I don't know much about them." 

" It's a beautiful horse, sir ; cost three hundred and fifty 
rubles," said tlic coachman. 

"How old is he?" 

" Six years, sir." 

*' Let us Btnrt, Zakfadr; I am all ready. Good by, Mr. 
Beaumont; will yon corae to-day?" 

" Hardly likely, no ; to-monow, sure." 
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XVII. 



I>OEB it ever bappen tbat people do snch tilings? Do 
young girls wbo are ia love ever make such visils? Not h» 
Bpeuk of the fact tbat no wcU-tiiiined young huly would 
allow herself to do uuch a thing; Imt if she did, the eouvev- 
tintioD would be quite different. If the action performed bv 
Katerina Vasilyevna was oonti'arv to morality, tlieii stilt 
more contrary to the genL-rally accepted ideas a8 to tha rela- 
tions between men and yomig women, woidd be the tliarac- 
tcr, so to speak, of this immoral action. Isn't it clear thit 
Katerina Vasilyevna and Beaumont were not human beings, 
but fish? and if they were human hcin<;s, that they had the 
blood of flshes in their veins? The way that slic nsunlly 
behaved towards him in her own house, also absolutelj' cor- 
responded with Ibis theory. 

" I am too tired to talk, Mr. Beaumont," ebe nsed to say 
when he stayed late. " Yon stay with papa, but 1 am going 
to bed " ; and she nsed to leave bim. 

Sometimes he laed to reply, " Stay quarter of an hour 
moi'c, Katorina Vasilyevna," 

" All right," she would say in such cases ; but more often 
be replied, " Tben good by.'Katerina Vasilyevna." 

What kind of people are Ibesc, I should like to know ; and 
I should like to know if Ibey are not simply e^ccellent people, 
whose meetings are disturbed by nobody, who are free to 
see each other when and as much as they |)leasc, whose ntar- 
rit^e no one will hinder as soon as they make up their minds, 
and who, therefore, have no reason to be posse.ssed of devils. 
But still I am vexed at tlieir cool ti'ealment of each other, 
and I am not as much ashamed for them as for myself. Is 
it really my fate as a novelist, to compromise in the eyes of 
all well-bred readers, all my heroes and heroines? Some of 
them cat and drink ; others are not possessed of devils with- 
out cause ; what uninteresting people ! 

XVI II. 

MicANTiME, SO far as the old man P61ozof could judge, the 
affair was coming to a marriage. When the probable bride 
and probable bridegroom were getting to be so intimate, 
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it WHS evident that there would be a mari-iage. Ha8 he 
not lieard their talk? To be sure, liis daughter uud tlio 
[jrubable bridegroom were not always under his e.yes. More 
ofti-u than not they would sit by tln'mselves or walk together 
by thcmstilves ; but this did not cbauge ia the least the 
tenor of their converuntions. Even the shrewdest student 
of tbe hiiinan heart would have never susjjectcd, had lie 
heard them talk, that Beaumont would marry Kateiina 
Vasilyevna, Not tliat they never sijoke about their feel- 
ings, Tliey S|>oke about them as tliey spoke about every- 
thing else in the world; but they said exeessivcly little 
about them; and even this Utile counted as uothing from 
the tone in which they spoke. 'I'he tone was vexatious 
IVorn its very calmness, and what they said would have 
seemed terribly absiivd to any one in society. Now, for 
example, it hai>|>eLied that in about a week after the visit for 
which Beaumont was so gi-atef<d to Katerina Vasilyevna, and 
in al>oat two montlis after their acquaintance bad Isegun, the 
sale of the factory was accorniilished. Mr. Lotter was in- 
tending to leave on the following day. (And he left; don't 
imagine that he is going to bring a catastrophe. He, as is 
common with Ijusiness men in transacting commercial opera- 
tions, told Beaumont that the firm would make him the man- 
ager of the fiictoiy, at the salary of a tliousand pounds, as 
might have been exjiected, and nothing more. What need 
had he, as a business man, to interfere with Beaumont's love 
atTnirs?) The shareholders, including P(Jlozof, were to re- 
ceive, on the following day (nud they did receive all that 
they expected. Here, again, you must not expect a catas- 
trophe ; for the firm of Hodgson, Lotter and Company is a 
very reliable one) half in ready cash, and half in notes payable 
iu three months. r61ozof, full of satisfaction at this turn of 
affaii-s, was sitting at his table in tbe i-eception-room, and 
was counting over the banknotes. He ovciheard in part 
the conversation that was going on between his daughter iind 
Beaumont, as they passed Ihi-ough tbe reception-room. They 
were walking through the four rooms of the flat that faced 
on the street. 

" If a woman, a girl, is embarrassed with prejudices," said 
Beaumont (not committing any Americanisms or Anglicisms), 
"then a man.;:— I speak of respectable men — is subject to 
great inconveniences on that account. Tell me, how can one 
marry a giil who has not been trained in the simple duties of 
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life, who does Dot realize what relations may arise after Bhe 
has accepted an oficr ? She may not be able to judge nbotber 
afae will eujoy her life with the maii who is to be her has- 
baiid." 

*' But, Mr. Beaumont, if her relations to this man are of a 
sincere i-haratter, sneb as they had been before be proposed 
to her, then I think that this would be some guaianteo that 
they would be contented with each other." 

" Some guarantee, certainly ; but it would be much surer 
if the trial were longer and more thorough. She cannot 
know ill any way the choniuter of the relation into which ahc 
is going to enter ; and bo marriage is for her a terrible risk. 
So much for her ; and the honorable man who is to marry 
her has to run the same risk. He can generally judge whether 
he will be satisfied. He knows intimately women of various 
natures ; he has made trial of what nature suits him the best. 
She has not that chance." 

*' But she can observe the lives and cbai-actera of those in 
her own family and in the families of her friends ; she can 
think a great deal." 

" All that is good, so far as it goes, but it is not sufficient. 
Nothing can take the place of a personal tnal." 

" Would you have only widows get mari'ied?" asked Kat> 
erinaYasilyevna, laughing. 

"You have expressed yourself quite to the point. Only 
widows ; girls ehonid be prohibited from marrying." 

" That is true," said Katerina VasUyevna, seriously. 

Such talk as thia seemed very wild to Pdloznf at first, as 
he caught fragments of it. But gradually he got accustomed 
to the thought, and he said to himself. " Well, I myself am 
a man without prejudices. I started in business, and I, too, 
married a widow, a merchant's widow." 

What he beard was only a little episo<1e in their conversa- 
tion, which was also devoted to othir affairs ; but on the fol- 
lowing day this subject of their yesterday's conversation was 
continued in thia way : — 

" Yon have told me the story of your love for Sfilovtsof. 
But what was it? It was — " 

" Let us sit down, if it is just the same to you ; I am tired 
of walking." 

"Very well. It was a childish feeling, such as gives no 
guarantee. You remember it only as a subject to laugh over, 
or, rather, to feci gloomy about; for it certainly has its mel- 
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aucholy side. Tou were sarcd only by a strange and rare 
piece uf good fortune, because your case fell into the bands 
of a rami like Aleksandr." 

"Who?" 

"Aleksandr Matv4itch Kirsdnof," he added, as though not 
to say merely his first name. " If it had not been for Kir- 
sdnof, yon would have died, either by consumption or by 
that wretch. One can draw very Bensiblo conclusions about 
the nnhappy position that you held in society. You youi-self 
have drawu such conclusious. All this is good enough, and 
it has only iu the en<l made you a far more sensible and ex- 
cellent girl ; but it did not in the slightest degree give yon 
any further experience for making up yonr mind what sort 
of a man would satisfy you as a husband." 

" Not a miserable hut an honorable man ; that is all that 
you can decide. So far so good ; but would it be eno igh for 
any honorable woman to know that the character of tlie man 
that she had chosen for her husband was hoi:orable. if she 
did not know him any more than that? It is necessary to 
have a more exact knowledge of a man's chai-aeter ; that is, 
yon must have a very diffeient experience fiom what you 
have already had. We decided ycstf^rday that according to 
yocr expression it is only widows who should be allowed to 
marry. But what sort of a widow ore you ? " 

All this was said by Beaumont in a tone expressing dis- 
satisraction, and his last words were spoken actually in a 
grieved tone. 

" That is true," said Katerina Vasllyevna rather gloomily, 
"for all that, I could not bo easily deceived." 

" And you could not if yon tried, because it is impossible 
to affect experience if you have it not." 

" You arc always speaking about the lack of ways that we 
girls have for making a satisfactory choice. As a general 
thing it is absolutely true; but thei-e are exceptional cases 
when so much experience is not necessary for making a sat- 
isfactory choice. If a girl Is not so very yonng, she may 
understand her own character very well. For instance, I 
know my character, and it is evident to me that it is not 
going to change. I am twenty-two years old, I know what 
is necessary for my happiness : to live quietly so as not to be 
stirred up, that is all." 

"That is true. That is evident." 

" And is it 60 very hard to sec whether this man or that 
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lias the marks of character siifflcieat to eatisfj' this waut? 
This can he seen in a few conTersatioim." 

" That is true; -but you said that this is an exceptional 
case. The general rule is difTei'CQt." 

" or course the rale is different. But, Mr. Beauinoat, in 
the condilions of our livee, according to our understand iugs 
and habits, it is impossible to wish that a girl should have 
the knowledge of those every -day relations about which we 
were speaking, while without it, in most cases, a girl runs 
the risk of makiug an unsatisfactory choice. Her positiun is 
inextricable under present conditions. As things are now, 
let her enter into whatever relations she pleases ; it will in no 
case give hei- experience : she might not get any advantage, 
and tier dangers would be vastly multiplied. A girl can 
eaeily lower herself, can learu wickedness and deceit. She 
would be obliged to deceive her friends and society, to hide 
from their eyes, and from this thei'c is an easy transition to 
falsehood, which is sure to ruin her character. It is even 
very pMsible that slie may learn to look superficially upon 
life. And if this should not result, yet if she is going to be 
a good woman, then her heart may be broken. In tlic mean 
time, she will gain nothing in (he experience of every day's 
life, becanse these relations which are so dangerous tu her 
character or so tormenting to her heart are theatrical, idle, 
and out of the onlinary. You see that it is impossible to 
advise in the conditions of our life." 

" Of course, Eaterina Vasilyevna ; but for that very reason 
our life is bad." 

" Yes, indeed, we are agreed on that point." 

"What does this mean? Leaving out the fact that the 
deuce knows what it means, what has it to do with tlieir per- 
sonal relations? The man says, ' I doubt whether you will 
make me a good wife ' ; and the girl replies, 'Just make me 
an offer and see 1 ' 

" What extraordinary impertinence ! Or is it not so, per- 
haps? Maybe the man says : ' I have no need of question- 
ing whether I am going to be happy with you ; but be careful 
even though yon choose me. Yon have chosen me, but I beg 
of j-ou, think, think carefully. This is a very serious matter. 
Don't put your confidence even in me, who love you so 
dearly, without a serious and attentive making up of your 
mind.' 

" And maybe the girl answers : ' My friend, I see Ihat yon 
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think not about youieelf, but about me. It is your truthful- 
Dcss; we ure to be ^litied, we are deceived, we are lead 
blindfolded, so as to be moie easily deceived. But doo't 
fear on my account ; you cannot deceive me. My liappinesB 
is sure. Just as you are tranquil on your pait, so am I on 
mine.' " 

" I wonder at one thing," continued Beaumont on the fol- 
lowing day. Again they were walking through the rooms, 
and PfiJozof was sitting in one of them. " 1 wonder at one 
tiling — that there are any happy marriages under such con- 
ditions." 

" Yon speak in a tone as though yon were sorty that there 
were sneh things as hnppy maiTinges." replied Katerina 
Vasllyevna laughingly. She now, as may have been observed, 
laughs frequently in a tranquil and joyous way. 

" And iu fact they genei-ally do inspire gloomy thoughts ; 
if with such scanty means of judging the necessities and 
charncters of men, girls very often succeed in making sntis- 
factoi'y choices, what a brightness and soundness of wit it 
shows that women possess ! What a true, strong, vigilant 
mind nature has gifted them withal ! And this mind remains 
without advantage for society, society dismisses it, oppresses 
it, chokes it, and the hisloiy of mankind would have ad- 
vanced tenfold quicker if this intellect had not been dis- 
missed, oppressed, and killed." 

" Yon are the panegyrist of women, Mr. Beamnonti Is 
there no way of explaining it in a simpler way, hy oppor* 
tunityV" 

" By opportunity? Explain it by opportunity if you want 
to ; but when the opportunities ai-e nutnerons, you know that 
besides chance which originates one part of them, there must 
be another cause originating the other part. It is impossible 
to suppose any other general cause, beyond my explanation 
— soundness of choice arising from the sti-ength and vigilance 
of mind." 

" You are quite like Mrs. Beecher Stowe, on the woman 
question, Mr. Beaumont. She proves that the negroes are 
the most talented of all the races, that they stand above the 
white race by their intellect." 

" Yon are joking, but I am serious." 

" It seems that you are provoked at me because T don't 
bow before a woman. But accept as my excuse at least the 
difficulty of getting on my knees before myself," 
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" Joke ! but I Am seriously provoked." 

" But not at me, I hope? I am uot in the least to Mnine 
for the fact that womea and girls cannot accomplisfa nliat is 
necessary according to your opinion. However, if you 
want, I will tell you seriously what I th!nk — ouly not on the 
woman question : I don't want to be a judge in my own 
cose, but exclusively about you, Mr. Beaumont. Yon are a 
man of reserved nature, but yon get excited when yon speak 
on this subject. What should follow from this? The fact 
that you must have some personal iutcrest in this qneetion. 
Kvidently you must have suffered fium some mistake in the 
choice made by a girl who was, as yon say, inexperienee<1." 

■'Maybe I, maybe somebody else who was nearer me. 
However, consider, Katerina Vnsilyevna. I shall tell you 
when I hear your answer. I shall ask your answer in three 
days." 

"To a question which has not been asked? Do I know 
yon so little as to be compelled t« think three days?" Kat- 
erina Vasllyevna stopped, put her arm around Beaumont's 
neck, drew bin bead towards her, and kissed bis forehead. 

Aecoixling to all the examples of the p.ist, and according 
to the demands of propriety itself, Beanmont would have to 
take her iu his arms and kiss her lips ; but he did no sneh 
thing, but only pressed her hand, wliiuh had dropped down 
from his head. " Yes, Katerina Vasllyevna, still think the 
matter over." And they began to walk again. 

"But who told you, Charlie, that I have been thinking 
about it for more than three days?" she replied, not letting 
go his band. 

" Yes, of course, I saw it ; but still I will tell yon now, — 
I have a secret ; let vis go to that room, and sit down there, 
so that he can't hear." 

The end of this began to take place when they passed the 
old man. The old man saw that they were walliing hand iu 
hand, which had never happened to them before, and he 
thought: "He has asked her hand, and she has promised. 
Good I" 

"Tell me your secret, Charlie; papa will not hear fVom 
there." 

" It seems absurd, Katerina Vasllyevna that I appear to be 
afraid of vou ; of course there is nothing to be afraid of. But 
yon will understind why I caution you when I tell you that 
I have an example in mind. Of coui'sc you see that wo 
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Bhall be able to lire together ; but I pitied bor. Hon luiich 
Bbe anffered, and liow long she was deprived of life which 
waa necesaarj to her ! It waa pitiful ; I aaw with my own 
eyea. Where it was makes no difference — New York, Bos- 
ton, Fhitadi-'lphia — yon know — it's no matter ; but she was 
a very excellent woman, and ahe looked upon her hueband 
as an excellent man. They were exceedingly attached to 
each other ; yet, still she had to suffer a great deal. Ho 
waa ready to give bis life for the least increase of her happi- 
neaa, but. for all that, she could not live h.ippily with him. 
It was well that it ended as it did, but it was hard for her. 
Yon have not experienced any such thing, and so I shall not 
accept your answer." 

"Could I hear this story fi-om anybotly?" 

"Perhaps so." 

" From the woman herself?" 

" Perhaps so." 

" And 1 have not given you any answer yet?" 

" No." 

" Do yoii know what it will be?" 

"I do," said Beaumont, and then began an ordinary 
scene, proper between "bridegroom" and "bride," with 
kisses. 



XIX. 

On the next day at three o'clock Saterina Vasllyevna 
went to Vi4ra Pavlovna. 

"I am to be married day after to-morrow, Vi6ra Pav- 
lovna," she said as she entered ; " and this evening I am 
going to bring my bridegroom to see you." 

"Beaumont, of course, whom you have been oi-azyover 
this long time." 

"I, crazy? When everything passed off so quietly and 
reasonably ! " 

" I thoroughly believe that yon talked with hira very 
qnietly and aensibly ; but with me, quite otherwise." 

" Really, this is interesting ! But here is something more 
interesting : he lovea you veiy much — both of you ; but you, 
Vi^ra Pavlovna, much more than Aleksandr Matvfiitth." 

" Is there anything intoresting in that? If you have 
spoken to him about me with a thousandth part of the 
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entliueiastn nitli which you have spoken abont bim to mc 
then, of coumc — " 

"Do you think that he knows yoii through me? Here's 
where the fun comca in, that he knows yon personally, not 
through me, but far better tlian I do." 

"That's uewsl How is that? 

"How? I am going to tell you right away. The very 
first (lay that he came to Petersburg he was very anxions lo 
sec you, but it seemed to him that it woul<J be better to post- 
pone tbe acquaintance till he should come to you. not by 
himself, but with a ' bride ' or a wife. It seemed lo him 
that it would be pleasanter for you to see him with a wife 
than single. You see that our engiigement came about 
througli his desire to moke your acquaintance." 

" He marries j'ou so as to get atquainted with mc ! " 

" The idea! who says that he mames me for your sake? 
Oh, no! we get manicd. of course, not from love to you. 
But did nc know of each other's existenoe until he came to 
I'etersburg. and if he had not come, h<iw should we have got 
acquainted? But he came to I'etersbui^ for your sate! 
How absurd you are ! " 

"Does he speak Russian better than English?" asked 
Viira Pavlovna, in excitement. 

" He speaks Oussian just as I do, and English just as I 
do." 

" My dear Kitenka, how glad I am ! " Vi^ra Pavlovna 
threw her arms around her guest. — "Sasba, come here! 
hurry, hurry! " 

" What is it, Vii^rotchka? How d'ye do, Katerina Vas — " 

He had no chance to speak her whole name before the 
3'onng lady was kissing bim. 

" To-day is Easter, Sasba. Say to KJitenka, ' Indeed, he 

"But what is this all about? " 

" Sit down, and she will tell you everything. And I my- 
self have not beard all I want about it. I'hat'll do ; yon 
have had enough kisses ! and before me too ! Now t«ll us, 
Kdtenka ! " 

■ On EmtcT Bunda;. vhlch comeii Id RdhIh twelve do;* tat; t than tn Iha Wol, 
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XX. 



There was still more riotous condact during the ereniDg ; 
but when order was restored, Beaumont, bjr the request of 
hia Dew acquaintance, began to teil the stor; of his life after 
be came to the United (States. 

" Aa soon as I got there," said he, "I took pains to become 
naturalized. For that purpose, I had to mn^e friends with 
some paity. What do you suppose it was? Naturally, the 
Abolitionists. I wrote several articles for the Tribvne about 
the influence of slavery upon the whole state of society in 
Russia. This, a new ai^ument, was not a bad one, for the 
Abolitionists to use gainst slavery in the Southern States, 
and I became a citizen of Massachnaetts. iSoou after my 
anival, I found a position iu the office of one of the few 
large firms belonging to that party in New York." Further, 
he told them the same story which we already know. At 
least, this part of Beaumont's biography cannot be doubted. 

XXI. 

That very evening they made an agreemeot that the two 
families should look for apartments which should be adjoin- 
ing. In the expectation of finding and arranging suitable 
apartments, the Bcaumonta lived in the factoiy, where, ac- 
coi-ding to the orders given by the firm, rooms for the man- 
ner were prepared. This temporary departure from the 
city might be regarded as akin to the beautiful EngUsli cus- 
tom of a wedding journey, which is now common all over 
Eurofw. 

When, in six weeks, two convenient afljoining flats were 
found, the Kirsdnofs suited in the one, tlie Beaumonts in the 
other, tlie old P61ozof preferred to remain in his factory 
apartment, the rooms of wliich reminded bim, though to a 
limited degree, of bis former grandeur. It was also pleasant 
for him to stay there because he was popular within a dis- 
tance of three or four versts around. There was no limit to 
the signs of resjiect offered him by his own clerks and tiiose 
of the neighborhood, by the porters, and nil the other sub- 
urban brethren of higher or lower dignity in tills society 
which gathered around the factory, and there was no meas- 
ure to the pleasure with which the patriarch accepted these 
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Bigna of the general respect in which be was held as tho most 
important person of the district. His sou-in-law came to tlie 
factory eveiy day ; and almost every day bis daughter came 
with her husband. In summer they moved down there 
entirely, and lived in the factory, which took the place of a 
datcba. The rest of the year, the old man, besides receiviug 
bis daughter aad son-in-lnw, wlio still was known as the 
North AmericaD, often — everj- week, and oftener — bad the 
pleasure of receiving guests, who came to spend an evening 
with Katerina Vasilyevna and her husband. Sometimes only 
the Kirs&nofs and some young folks, sometimes tlie party 
was larger. Tho factory served the general purpose of fre- 
. quent out-of-town picnics for the circle in whicii tlie KirsA- 
nofs and Beaumonts lived. P^lozof was greatly delighted 
at such invasion of guests, and how could he help it? The 
part of host belonged to him, and it was not deprived of its 
patriarchal worsbipfulness. 



xxir. 

The two families each lived according to the style that 
beet pleased them. On ordinary days tliere was much noise 
in one apartment, much quiet in the other. They met like 
kinsfolks; some days tliey met as often as ten times, and 
each time for only a minute or two ; sometimes for a whole 
day one of the apartments would be empty, and its inhabi- 
tants would be found in the other part. All this was ac- 
cording to circumstances. And when there were gathei'ings 
of gneeta, it was again as it happened ; sometimes the doors 
between the apartments would be loclied, because the doors 
wliich opened from the parlor of one apartment into the 
reception-room of the other were generally locked ; but the 
dooi-6 between the rooms occupied by Vi^ra Pavlovna and 
Eaterina VasUyevna were conslantly open. And so, some- 
times the doors connecting the reception-rooms were locked ; 
that was when the company was small. But if the party was 
large, these dooi's were opened, and. the guests would not 
know whether they were at Vi^ra Pavlovna's or Katerina 
VasUyevna's ; and the khozydikas themselves could hardly 
distinguUb. Tlie young people, when they wanted to take 
a rest, generally found themselves in Katerina Vasilyevna's 
rooms ; but when they did not come to rest, they would be 
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with Vi4rs FavIovDa. But tbe young people could not be 
considered as guests, thej are bo intimate, and Vi^ra I'av- 
loTua, wiUiout any ceremony, would drive them off to see 
Katerina Vasllyevna, 

"I am tired of you boys! Go to E&tenka; ehe never 
gets tii-ed of you. Why are you always quieter witli her than 
with me? here I am older tlian she is." 

"■ Don't you trouble youiself ; we like her better tlian we 
do you." 

'•Kitenka, why do tbey like you better than they do 
me?" 

" Because I scold them less than you do." 

" Da! Katerina Vasilyevna treats us like men, and so we 
behave like men when we are with her." 

Not bod was the effect of the game which was repeated 
very often last winter in the home circle, wheu tlie young 
folks and their intimate friends alone used to gather ; the 
pianos from the two apartments were brought together ; the 
young folks would cast lots, and divide into two choirs, 
making iheiv benefactresses sit one at the one, the other at the 
other, grand piano, facing each other ; each choir would staud 
nenr its prima donna, and at one and the same time they 
would sing: Vi^ia Favlovna with her choir, "La Donna 4 
Mobile " ; and Katerina Vasilyevna with her choir would 
sing "Long cast off by Thee"; or Vi^ra Pavlovna with 
her choir would sing Lizcttc's Song fi-om B4ranger ; and 
Katerina Vasilyevna, " EratnushkdB' Song." This wint«r 
something became popular : the former prima donnas, with 
the aid of all, adapted to their own liking " the discussion of 
two Grecian philosophers about the beautiful." It began 
this way : Katerina Vasilyevna would lift her eyes to heaven, 
and sigbiog langnishingly, would say, "Divine 8cfaiUer,'the 
rapture of my soul ! " Vi^ra Pavlovna would answer with 
dignity. "Bnt the pnmella shoes from Koralof's shop are 
just beautiful I " and she would thrust out her foot. Who- 
ever of the young folks laugh at sucb a discussion would be 
put into the corner ; at the end of the discussion there would 
remain two or three people out of ten or twelve, who were 
not in the corner. But an immeasurable excitement would 
be aroused if they managed to inveigle Beaumont into this 
game, and get bim into the corner. 

What else? The, sewing shops, continuing to agi-ee, con- 
tinued to exist. Now there are three of them. Kateruia 
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Vasflyema has airaogcd hera loog ago. Now she very often 
takes Vidra I'avlovna's place ia the shop, and soon eho Trill 
have to take her place entirely- This year — fot^ive her — 
she will pass her examinatiuiis an a doctor ; and then she 
will have no time at all to occupy bereelf in the shop. 

" It is R pity that there is qo chance for these sewing 
unions to develop as tbey might have been developed," says 
Vidrn Pavlovna sometimes. Evateriaa Vasilyevna does not 
answer a word, only hei- eyes flash with indignation. 

" What a quick temper you have, K&tya. You are worse 
than I," says Vi6ra Pavlovna. "It is good that jonr 
father has Bomcthiiig ; it is very good." 

"Yes. Vi^rotchka ; it is good. J have less anxiety for 
my son," (You see, she has a son.) 

" However, K&tya, I don't know what yon make me think 
of. We will always live qoielly and peacefully, won't we?" 

Katerina Vasilyevna makes no reply. 

" Yes, Kitya ; say yes for my sake." 

Katerina Vasilyevna laughs. 

" It does not depend on my yes or wo; and so for yoor 
satisfaction, I will say yes, we will always live peacefully." 

And indeed tliey nil live peacefully. They live harmo- 
niously and cordially and quietly and happily and gayly and 
actively. But it does not follow from this that my slory is 
at end. All four of them are as yet j'oung, active ; and if 
tiieir lives are arranged haimoDiously and cordially, beauti- 
fully and solidly, still it has not ceased to be interesting : far 
from it ; and I have a good many things yet to t«ll about 
them ; and I vouch for it that the continuation of my story 
about them will be much more interesting than what I have 
related till now. 

XXIII. 

Thet live gayly and cordially ; they work and they rest ; 
they enjoy life ; and look forward to the future if not with- 
out Uionght, yet with a firm and substantial assurance that 
the further they go. the better it will be. Thus passed with 
them the time of the third year and last year ; and thus the 
present year is passing, and the winter of the present year 
is almost passed ; the snow has begun to melt, and Ti^ra 
Pavlovna inquired, " There will be one more f«w^ day jet, 
won't there, so Ukat we can have another winter pionicr" 
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And nobody could answer her ; but one day passes after 
another, growing warmer and warmer, and every day the 
probability of a. winter picnic grew less. But lo ! at last, 
wlien hope was lost, a snow-storm came such as we have in 
inidwiDter, withoat warmth, but with a fine gentle f i-ost : the 
sky became bright. "It will lie a splendid evening — picnic! 
the picDiu, — hiiiry up ; don't stop for the rest — a little one 
without formality." 

Two sleighs dashed away that evening. One was filled 
with talk and jokes, but the other was really beyond con- 
trol. As soon as they left town, tliey sang with all their 
voices, and this was what they sang : — 

" From (he gate the maiden went, 
From the gate of maple beni. 
Hurried from the new-made gate. 
With its new-madii tlieckered grate. 
> Angry is m; bdtivslika, 
Has no mercy on his daughter; 
Will not let me wander late, 
With ilie young lad gayly wait ; 
Tet I do not heed my sire, 
But will sport lo heart's content.'"' 

The idea of singing snch a song ! Is that all ? Some of 
the time they go slow and drop a quarter of a verst behind, 
and then suddenly thej' catch up with the othei's, and race ; 
they dash by with shouts and screams of latigliter, and after 
they have passed them, they Sing snowballs at the gay liut 
not riotous sleigh. The more decorous sleighful, after two 
or three such insults, determined to defend themselves. 
They let tie riotous sleigh get ahead of them, they collected 
handfuls of new-fallen snow as secretly as possible, so that 
the riotous sleigh might not discover them. When ttie 
riotous sleigh slowed up again and fell behind, the decorous 
sleigh was creeping along stealthily, nud gave no sign that 
they had procured weapons ; and when the riotous sleigh 
bore down upon them again with shonts and shrieks, the 
decorous sleigh offered most unexpectedly a brave defen('e. 
But what does this mean? The riotous sleigh turns out to 
the right, even across gutters ; they don't care for anything ; 

1 Ulerallr : Fonb went the youni; (girl) Dot Oif nrn guU, Out the n«w, the 

BDCIetiDDdivsctinyieir WIliiabKlwIar tellowloipon. Idan'C heed (my/filhcr; 
lahiUamuH ihe yanns (lallow)." 
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ihey dusb by a distance of a few rode.' <* Yes, she must 
bave suspected somcthitig ; she has taken the reins herself ; 
Bbe is standing up and driving," savs the decoi-ous sleigh. 
" No, no, we'll catch up with tliem and pay them back," 
It is a desperate race. Will they overtake tiiem or not? 
" We shall," says the decorous sleigh witb enthusiasm. 
" N<1," it cries in despair; then, with new enthnsiasm 
says, "Yes, we shall." 

" They are gaining on na," says the riotous sleigh ia 
despair. " They won't catcb up with us," it says in enthu- 
siasm. " Will they catch as or not? " 

Irt the decorous sleigh were seated the Kirs&nofe and 
Beaumonts ; in the riotous sleigh were four young men and 
one lady, and it was she who was the ringleader in the 
riotous sleigh. 

" Your health, mesdames and messieurs. We are very 
glad to see you again," she says from the platform of the 
factory slairs. — "Gentlemen, help the Indies out of Uie 
sleighs," she adds, addressing her companions. 

Hurry up ! hurry up into tlie parlors I The cold has 
reddened alt their cheeks. 

"How do you do, you dear old man?"* 

" He isn't an old man at all, Katerina Vflsiljevna. What 
made you tell me that he was old ? He will he flirting with 
me next thing. Will you do it, you dear little old man?" 
asks the lady of the riotous eleigh. 

"I will," says Pfilozof, delighted because she gently 
caressed his grav whiskers. 

*' Children, will you let him flirt with me?" 

" Of course we will," says one of the young men.. 

" No, no ! " say the three others. 

But why is the lady of the riotous sleigh dressed all in 
black? Is it mourning or caprice? 

" O dear me, I am tii-ed ! " she said, throwing herself on 
the Turkish divan which occupied the whole length of the 
side of the parlor. "Children, more cushions ! Not for me 
alone, but I think the other ladies are tired." 

"Yes; you have tired us all out I "says Katerina Vasll- 
yevna. 

" The race with you over the rough road broke me all 
up ! " says Vi^ra Pavlovna. 
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"It wae a good thing that there was only one"more visit 
to the factory," added Katcrina Vasilyevna. 

They both settled themselves oq the diraa amoDg the 
cushioas, in weariness. 

"You weren't sharp enough I yoa can't have had much 
practice in racing. You ought to have etood up as I did ; 
then the ups and downs amount to nolbing." 

" Even we are rather tired," says Beaumont to Kirsiuof. 
They eat down by their wives. Eirs&tiof threw his arm 
around Vi4ra Pavlovna. Beaumont took Katerina Vasll- 
yevna's hand. It was an idyllic picture. It is pleasant to 
see happy nnioos. But a sliadow crossed the face of the 
lady in mourning for one moment, so tliat none except one 
of her young companions noticed it,. He went to the window 
and began to study the arabesques made by the frost on the 
glass. 

" Mesdnmes, your stories are very interesting, but I can't 
hear what you say ; all 1 know is that they are very pathetic 
but that they end happily ; I like that ! But where is my 
dear little old man? " 

" He is busy about the house ; he is getting lunch ready ; 
this always amuses him," said Katerina Vaailyevna. 

"Well, in that case, God be with him! Tell me j'our 
story, please, bnt briefly ; I like to be told things in few 
words." 

" I shidl relate very briefly." says Vi^ra Pavlovna ; let me 
begin. When it is the others' turn, let them tell theirs. But 
I will tell yon beforehand that there are secrets at the end of 
my story." 

" Well, then we'll drive out these genttemeo. Or perhaps 
it would l>e better to drive them out now I " 

" No; DOW they can listen." 

Vi6ra Pavlovna began her story. 



"Ha! ha! ha! This sweet Julie, I love her dearly I " 
and she throws herself down on her knees and she carries od 
and behaves herself terribly. She is lovely ! " 



BravQ, Vi4ra Pavlovna! "I am going to jump out of 
the window! Bravo, gentlemen! " 'l"be lady in moumiDg 
clapped her hands. At this command the young people 
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applauded- deafeuiogly, with shouts of "hurrah I" and 
" bravo 1 " 



"Whal's got into you? What's got into you?" said Kat- 
erina Vasllvevna, in affright two or three minatee later. 

'* No, it's notbing mucjh ! it'll pass. Give me a glass of 
water 1 Don't bother yourself ; Mosolof is bringiug me 
some. Thank you, Mosolof I " She took the water brought 
her liy her young companion who had been standing by the 
window. " Do you see how I have taught him? He knows 
everything beforehand. Now I feel ail well_ again. Go 
ahead, please ; I'm listening! " 

"No, but 1 am tired," she said, five minutes lat«r, calmly 
getting tip from the divan. "Imust have a nap for an hour 
or so. You see I am going without any ceremony. Come, 
Mosolof, let OS find the dear little old man ; he will give me 
a place." 

"Escuse me, why shouldn't I do it?" asked Katerina 
Vaailyevna. 

"b it worth while to trouble yon?" 

"Are you going to give us up entirely?" asked one of the 
young men, taking a tragical pose. " If we had foreseen it, 
we should have brought daggers with us. But now we have 
nothing to stab ourselves with." 

" When lunch is ready, we will take the forks for dag- 
gers I" shouted another, with the CDtbusiasm of unexpected 
salvation. 

"Ob, DO, I do not want the hope of our fatherland should 
be prematurely destroyed," said the lady in mourning, iu the 
same excess of enthusiasm. "Be consoled, my children 1 
— Mosolof, put the small cushion on the table." 

Mosolof put the cushion on the table. The lady in mourn- 
ing was standing by the table, in a graceful position, and 
slowly dropped ber band to the cushion, 

The young folks kissed her hand. 

Kateriua Vasilyevna went to find a room for the weary 
guest. 

*' Poor girl ! " said the three young men, who had been 
with her in the shop, with one accord, when she left the 
parlor. 

" She is a brave woman ! " said the three jouug men. 
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**I should Bay she was," eaid Moeolof, with a sense of 
Batiefactiou." 

" Have you known her long? " 

" Three years." 

"Do you know her well?" 

" Yes. — Don't be disturbed," he added, addressing those 
who were in the eleigh ; " it's only because she ia tired," 

Vi4ra Favlovna exchanged signifieant glances with her 
husband and Beaumont, and shook her head. 

*' It's absurd to say she is tired," said Kii-sinof. 

'*I assure you she is tired, that's nil. She will fall asleep, 
and it will all pass," repeated Mosolof, in a calm and indif- 
ferent tone." 

In ten minutes Katerina Vasilyevna came back. 

"How is she?" asked six voices. Mosolof did not nsk. 

"She went to bed and shut her eyes, and now she must be 
asleep." 

" I told yon so," said Mosolof ; " it's a mere trifle." 

"Still, 1 am Sony for her," said Kat«rina Vasilyevna. 
*' We will w»t(h her by tnrns : yon and I, Vi^rotchka, and 
Charlie and Saab a." 

"Don't let this interfere with our f\in," said Mosolof. 
" We can dance, and shout, and sing ; she sleeps very 
eonnd." 

If she sleeps, if it is a mere trifle, then what does it mean 7 
The disturbing impression caused for quarter of an hour, by 
the lady in mourning, vanished and was forgotten, - — not 
absolutely, but almost. The party, even in her absence, 
little by little took the character of ol) the simitar parties 
which had been held during the winter, and it became gny. 
Gay, but not without resti-aint. At least, the ladies half a 
dozen times exchanged looks of serious solemnity. Twice 
Vi4ra Parlovna whisjiered stealthily, " Sasha, suppose some- 
thing of this sort should happen to me ? " 

Kirs&nof, the first time, could not find an answer. But 
the second time he succeeded. " Ho, ViSra, notbing of this 
sort could happen to you." 

' ' Cannot ? A re you sure ? " 

"Yes." 

And Katerina Vasilyevna twice whispered to her husband 
stealthily, "Charlie, this could not happen to me, coutd 
it?" 
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The first time BeanmODt only smiled, not gayly and not 
reassuringly ; the second time he also succeeded in saying, 
" By all probability, it could not." 

And these vere only occasional echoes, and then only at 
first. But for the most part the evening was spent gayly ; 
in half an hour it was quite gay. They talked, played, sang. 
" She is sound asleep," savs Mosolof, and he takes the lead. 
And really, it was impossible to disturb her. The room 
where she was lying down was a long way from the parlor, 
eeparat«d by three rooms, a corridor, and a flight of stairs, 
and then another room. It was at the further side of the 
apartment. 

And so the evening was a great success. The young 
folks, as usual, either joined the others, or were by them- 
selves. Beaumont joined them a couple of times ; a couple 
of times Vi^ra Pavlovna would draw him from them and their 
serious conversation. 

They talked a great deal ; but there was, after, all, very 
little serious discussion. 

All wei-e sitting together. 

"Well, what was the result? Waa it good or bad?" asked 
one of the yonng men, who had taken the tragical attitude. 

" She ia rather worse than tietter," said Viera Pavlovna. 

" What do you mean, Vi6rotcIika?" asked Katerina Vasil- 
yevoa. 

*' At all events, it is unavoidable in life," stud Beaumont. 

"It is an inevitable fate," said Eirs&tiof, in afflnnation. 

" It is an excellently bad thing ; coDseqaently, it is excel- 
lent," said the one who aeked. 

The other three yonng fellows nodded their heads, and 
said, " Bravo, Nikitin ! " 

The young folks were by themselves. 

" 1 did not know him, Nikltin ; but you knew him, didn't 
yon?" asked Mosolof. 

" I was a little boy then, but I saw him." 

" But how does it seem to you now, as you look back? do 
tliey tell the truth? Would he accept her friendship? " 

" No." 

"And haven't 3'ou seen him since?" 
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" No. However, BeauniODt was at tb:it time iu America." 

" Really I Karl Yakovlich, come liero just a moment. 
Did yon meet io America that Rueaian of wLom we are 
Bpeakio^? " 

" No." 

" It should be time for him to come back." 

" Yes." 

" What aD idea came into my head," said Nikltin ; " he 
would make a nice match for her." 

"Gentlemen, Bome of jou come and sing with me," said 
Vifira Pavlovna, — "So twoof jon want to come? So much 
the better 1 " 

Mosolof and Nikitio stayed behind. 

"I can show you an interesting thing, Nikltin," said 
Uosolof. — "What do yon think — is she sleeping?" 

'• No." 

"Only don't tell I You can tell her after yon get better 
acquainted with her ; but nobody else. She would Dot like it." 

The windows of the apartment were low. 

" This window, you see, is near the flre." Mosolof 
looked. 

*' That's it ; do yon see ? " 

The lady in mourning had moved her chair to the table, and 
was Bitting down: with her left elbow she leaned on the 
table, the palm of her hand supported ber drooping head, 
biding her cheek and part of her hair. Her right hand was 
resting on the table, and ber fingers were drumming me* 
chanically, as though she were playing some tune. The 
lady's face had a fixed expression of melancholy, sorrowful 
but still more stern. Her eyebrows were lifting and droop- 
ing, lifting, drooping. 

" Is it always so, Mosolof ? " 

" You see. However, let ns come away, else we'll catch 
cold. It's already quailer-past ten." 

*' What a heartless fellow you are ! " said Nildtin, looking 
keenly into bis comrade's eyes as they passed by the lamp iu 
the entry, 

'* You are getting sentimental, little brother. Is this your 
experience ? " 

Lunch was ready. 

" What splendid vodka this is," said Nikltia ; " how strong 
it is I It takes away yonr breath." 
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*■* Ekh! little wincbl yoor eyeo are already red," said 
Mosolof. All began to make fuD of Nikitin in the eatne 
way. 

"Ife only because it choked me, but I can generally 
drink," aaid he, in jiietifieation. They began to look at 
their watches. ^' It's only eleven o'clock; we can count on ' 
half an hour more ; we ehall have time." 

In half an hour Katerina Vasilyevna went to wake. the 
lady in mourning. She was met by her on the threshold, 
stretching hei-self after her nap. 

" Did you sleep well?" 

" Splendidly." 

"And liow do you feel?" 

" Magniflcently. I told you It was a mere trifle; I got 
tired because J fooled too much. Now I shall be more 
staid." 

But. no, she could succeed in being staid. In five minutes 
Bhe was already charming P61ozof, and ordering round the 
young men, and was drumming out a raiirch, or something of 
the sort, with the handles of two forks on the table. Tlien 
she was in a hurry to leave ; but the others, who had got into 
a gale from her renewed riot, did not want to go. 

" Are the horses ready ?" she nsked, getting up fW)m the 
Innch table. 

" Not yet. We have just sent to have tbem put in." 

" You good-for-Dothings ! But if tliis is so, cftme, Vi^ra 
Pavlovna. sing nst something ; I b&ve been told that you have 
a splendid voice." 

Vi4ra Pavlovna sang. 

^' I shall of ten ask you to sing," said the lady in mourning. 

" Now it's your turn ! now it's your turn ! " they all cried. 
But they had hardly time to ui^ her before she was seated 
at the piano. 

" Well, all right, only I can't sing ; but that makes no 
difference. I don't cai-e for anything. Now, mesdames 
and messieurs, I am not going to slug for your sake, but for 
my children. Children, don't you laugh at your ma ! " At 
the same time she struck the chords which lead to the accom- 
paniment. "Children, don't yon dare to laugh, fori shall 
sing with feeling." And, trying to bring ont the notes 
as squeaky as possible, she sang : — 

" Moani the dark blue — " 
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The young people roared with Itiughter at snch an nnex- 
pected method, and the lest of tJie eompaay also laughed. 
Aad the songstress herself could not refrain from joining; 
but, suppressing her merriment, she continued, twke as 
squeaky as before : — 

"Moans tlic (lark blue litlle pigeon,' 
Kloans all dn; and moaiiB all night 
For hii sweetheart — " 

But at this woi-d her voice really trembled and choked. 
" It doesn't go, and it's jnst as well that it doesn't go. 
But if this doesn't go, something else will — somethii^ bet- 
ter? Listen, children, to your mother's advice: Don't fall 
in love, and knon that you have no right to maiTy." 
Then she sang in a strong, full contralto : — 

" In our towns, a host of beaulies are ; 

In each twilight eye there shines a star. 
Happj fate regards them all nincerely. 
Bat — 

" This bid is stupid, children, — 

But the brave joung fellow loves too dearly. 

There's no sense in that, — its perfect nonsense, — but you, 
why, — . 



"Still more nonsense, children, and mayl>e this is also 
nonsense. Yon can fall in love, you c.ia wed, but it must 
he only through choice, and without deceiving yourselves, 
children. I am going to sing to you how I married. It is 
an old romance, but I am also old. I nm sitting on the bal- 
cony of our castle, Dalton, for I am Scofoh ; I am beautiful 
and pale. Further down is the forest and the river Bringal. 
To the balcony slowly, stealthily, comes my lover; he ia 
poor, and I am rich ; I am the daughter of a haron and a 
lord, but I love him dearly, and I am singing to him, — 

How beauteous Brings I'e rugged shore, 

ItB foreslB green and tall I 
My love and I, ne love it more — 
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Because I know he hides there in the daytime, and eveiy 
dav he changee hia retreat, — 

Than e'en m j fuher't h&ll. 

However, the father's hall is not so lovely in reality. And 
BO I Bing to him, ' I am going with thee.' What do yon 
Buppoee he answers me ? " 



Because I was high born. 



'"Art thou a buntflman?' I ask. 'No.' 'A poacher?' 
' Ton have almoBt guesecd,' said he ; 

When we, the eons of oigbl, haie met, 

— hecaose you know that all of us, children, mesdames and 
and messieurB, are very wicked people, — 

We take a solemn voir. 

What once we were we miut forget. 
Forget what we are now. 

" He sings, ' I guessed it long ago.' I say, ' T)iou art a 
brigand.' Well, it is true; he ie a brigand. Yes, he is a 
brigand. Well, gentlemen, he says, ' Don't you see I am 
a poor match for you ? 

O maiden, I was bom for strife. 
In forests dark I wend.' 

" Absolutely true ; dark forests ; so he says, ' Don't go 
with me.' 

How terrible will be my life I 

Because in the dark forests are wild beasts. 

How pltifni my end [ 

" That is not true, childi-en ; it will not be piCif il. But 



How beauteous Bringal's rugged shore, 

It9 forests green and tnlll 
My love end I, we love it more 

Than e'en my father's Imll. 
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*' In reality, it was bo. Consequently, I mast not be sorry. 
I was told what to expect. Thus you can many and love, 
children, without deceit, and know how to make your choice. 

The moon climbs the iky 
Sereni-ly ntid brightly. 
The soldier lad knightlj- 
To the battle rauBt hie. 
Big gUD ii loaded &U with care ; 
And to him saya the umldeii fair. 
My dearest, with courage 
Go forth e'en to die.> 

" With such girls as that you cau fall in love, and such 
you can marry." 

("Forget what I told you, Sasha ; listen to her." whispers 
Vi^ra Pavlovna, and presses her husband's hand, " Why 
didn't 1 tell thee this? now I shall tell thee," whispers Kat- 
eriua Vasilj'evna.) 

" I allow you to love such, and 1 bless yoo, my children. 



*' I have had a perfectly lovely time with you ; and where 
there is enjoyment, yon must have something to drink. 



*' Mead is simply because you can't lose a word out of the 
soDg. Is there any champagoe left? is there? Capital! 
open the bottle. 

Heyl my little nle-house maiden. 

Pour me out the mead and wioet 
So that );ay and joyous feeiioga 
May fill full this heart of mine.. 
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Sbe JntDped ap, rnbbed her forebead with her hand and 
pounded with her beels. 

"I have found it out already! Mesdames and mes< 
eieurs, and you dear little old man, and you, children, help 
yourficlvea ; your little heads shonld be gay and happy." 

■' To the »hinkdrka'» health 1 to the ^linkdrka's health I " 

" Thank you ; I drink to my health, and again she flew to 
the piano and aang : — 

Kay aorrow ranUb in dust I 
And it will vanish. 



And it will be bo ! This is sure. 

Gloomy fetu- shall paBi awaj 
Like the ahadei when sun brings day; 
Light Bud warmth and (ra(tmnc« rare 
Drive out darkntes and despair. 
Faint corruption's odor grows ; 
StroDf tbe fraiprance of the rose." 
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PART SIXTH. 



CHANGE OF SCENES. 



" Let us start," said the lady in mourniDg ; but now she 
was no longer in mourning; a bright pink dress, a pink 
hat, a white mantilla, and a handsome bouquet. She was 
not alone, but witii Mosolof. Mosolof and Nikltia were 
sitting oil the front seat of the carriage ; on the coach- 
man's bos was a third youth, and next the lady was a man 
of thirty years. How old was the lady? Was she only 
twenty, as she said, and not twenty-Gve? but ttiis is a 
matter of conscience if she exi^gerat^s. 

"Yes, my dear, I have waited for this day more than 
two years. When I firet got acquainted with him (she indi- 
cated Nikitin with her eyes), I only anticipated; but I 
cannot say that I expected it. It was only a hope ; but 
soon came assurance." 

" Excuse me, excnse me," says the reader, and not alone 
the sapient reader, but every reader, growing more and 
more astonished as he thinks it over. " For more than two 
years since she got acquainted with Nikitin ! " 

"Yes," I say. 

" She got acquainted with Nikitin at the aame time that 
she got acquainted witli the Eirs&nofs and Beaumonts on 
that sleighing picnic which took place at the end of this 
winter?" 

" Absolutely true," I saj-. 

" What does it all mean? Do you tell about thiugs 
taking place in 1865?" 

" Yes." 

*'Is it possible? have mercy!" 

"Why is it impossible, when 1 know?" 

" That is enough ! Who will listen to j^ou?" 

" Doesn't it really please you? " 
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"Whomdo YOU take me for ? Of cooree it doesn't! " 
" If you doD t care to listen now, of course I must post- 
pone the rest of my story till you are ready to listeti ; I hope 
it will be veiy sood." 

.4|)ra4(16), 1868. 
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